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groaning beneath the violence of in- 


teſtine deſolation, could confine him- 
ſelf to his rural ſeat, happy in an 
unmoleſted tranquility, happy tho 


the favourite. friend of the contend- 
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laudable, truly glorious; actions in- 
tended to bleſs the indigent, to civi- 
lize the unpoliſhed child of nature; 
actions more meritorious than all the 
triumphal pomp of military victory: 
© theſe are the moſt noble, the moſt. 
beneficent virtues ; theſe, uy Lon”, 
are yours; all Britain acknowledges 
ſo worthy a benefactor; and, while 
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scon DIVISION. 


Naval: tranſaQtions in Buser and 
AMERICA, 


"CHAPTER. 1 


Refleions on the maritime 98 5 
ment of Bar AN. A deſcrip» 
tion of Car E Bag ron: the value 

| ; IF the ſiſhery : the ſcheme, and 

- - preparations, "Fare reducing it, by 

the aſſembly of Nzw Ex AND: 

the hes of Louissund; and the 

Ful, of * Fanden ä 

from the iſland. ; 

WW HE alliactons f —— are e often cg. 

1 fallacious, and the preference of per- I. 

| bons fagal 3. but e e 


| man, to his res pence s, 1745 · 
2 Nen Beſides, the gen of 


all er 3 bodies, end comms Is 


* Vox. IV. |  aities, | 


2 & F the Powers of Europe, | 7 


Part Sh within a ſtare, ought to haye independent 
VI. powers for the better regulation ot their wn 
concerns: the wiſe and honeſt uſe of thoſe pow- 
1745. ers, imperceptibly, gives force, and eaſe, roſuch - 
Inferior operations of government, upon which 
thoſe of the grand ſyſtem. abſolutely depend. 
Hence it was that the provident 7462 of the 
Britiſh inhabitants, ever encouraged a due ſubs 
ordination in trade, in arts, and manufactures z 
and, in well regulated communities, neither-high 
qualities, nor great property, could intitle any of 
its members to unmerited. preference: each ought 
to riſe to honour, and weight, within his own 
ſphere of action; not by pre-eminence of inte- 
reſt, but of deſert; not by the force of opu- 
lence, but the length of experience. Of all de- 
partments of public buſineſs, the naval is of the 
greateſt conſequence to Britain, in time of War: 
but this had been long neglected; and, a 
the moſt flagrant abuſes on the public, he moſt 
fatal, Was, à diſregard for all. . ee in 5 
naval experience and in-making a parliamentary 
intereſt the only ſtep by which the braveſt, the 
videſt, and the ableſt of the Britiſh ſeamen, could 
ro the en dane due to their rank and 
ſervices. SO 
III i 5 2 great difference betwirt the ſta- 
on af land er os my Ga . bs: 
Q are. now fata 
| become, in Fen 5 45 egree, 9 5 5 wht, . 0 
innovated as a part of, the Rritiſn cotſtitution, 
OR — under many! reſtrictions fro behaviour: their 
A conduct may, at all times, be examined their 
1 . , Miſtakes, whether wilful, defigned, or -accidgn- I 
tal, may often be "re&tified, and their: milearri- 
_- marines retrieved : their command is. 
d, and it Is IP, 2 
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PART 


The Copduct of- the Powers " Europe, 
r pariſon of what the gallant Admiral "Mathews | 


VI. faw, when, the Britiſh flag was in e de- 


| 1745. ar ER but the de 


, 


) ſerted,.or 1 Semino nſupported, in the Me- 

4 5 eſca d the righ- 
teous ſeverity of guilt deterring ) ale ice l though 
the death of Bembow was not foffered. to pa 
with impunity; his betrayers had their Ag dee 
eee upon them, before they ſer their foot 
on ſhore; as if the goyernment thought it was 
too much, that one eſement had been Burthened 
with a Britiſh coward; or that it would have 
been reproachful for their country, had the) 
been ſuffered to meet their deaths on that fol 
their lives had diſhonoured, 


_ Taz Britiſh fleets had, indeed, been ſuperior 


to thoſe of their antagoniſts, from the commence- 
ment of the war; and, notwithſtanding all 
miſcarriages and misfortunes, had conſiderably 
impaired.their ſtrength, and reduced their com- 
merce : but, then, the Britiſh miniſters had hitherto 
thought it their duty, to confine their projects, 


- as cloſe as poſſible, within the bounds preſerived ” 


by parliament :.whereas, when the Duke of Bed- 


ford obtained the aſcendaney at the admiralt) 


board, he took the whole direction ſo abſolute]: 

upon. himſelf, that he would not ſuffer any mini- 
ſterial interference in the ſmalleſt branch of his 
juriſdiction; and, what completed both his eſtab- 
limment, and bis authority, all the ſucceſſes of 
the war aroſe in his province: for his grace made 
no difficulty to ruſh into ſuch expences, as greatly 

excetded the grants annually made for that fot. 


vice; but, by this expenditure, the nation was 


enabled to beam forth the rays of that ancient 
glory, which illuſtrated her character, when the 


brave Admiral Ro, defeated Monſieur. de 


* off W e Britain, by this 
vigorous 


ind in the late General War. 


vigorous exertion of her maritime force, was in Chae: 
a capacity: to prove herſelf. the miſtreſs of the I. 

cerulean-world : to obtain beneficial acquiſicions; Sv 

and to OE: the: enen. of her Wee 1745. 


enemies. 
Tas new IG of the Admibaley;- on their | 
preſiding; at the board, iſſued, ſtrict. orders to. all 
the ſhips of war, in the ſeveral, ports of the Bri- 
tiſh- dominions, to be fitted for immediate. ſer- 
vice as an inſtance that the naval operations 
were the ſupreme dependence af the kingdom. 
Commodore Barnet was ſecurely | ſtationed, for 
the preſerva:ion of commerce, in the Indian 
ocean: A Davers was ſeaſonably ſent 
for che protection of Jamaica, and the ſecuri 
of America; Vice- Admiral Medley Was, orde 
-inforce the fleet in the Mediterranean; and 5 
itiſn coaſt was properly guergeds, by cruiz- 
— veſſels, to chaſtiſe the inſolence of t be French 
pPrivateers: but the principal ATE was di- 
rescted to the tranſactions in the northern colo- 
nien of America ; , where the Britiſh, e had 
formed the bold deſign 1 expolling the French 
trom their ſettlement of Cape Breton: the 
ſcheme was ſo prudently oonducted in America, 
andiſo vigilantly put in execution, chat the French 
government were entirely , unapprized of ſo, im- 
portant a reſolution, till it was too-late. to 
any oppoſition againſt, the force under Lone 
dore Warren ; who, on the repreſentation of the 
project; to the Britiſh miniſtry, was ordered to 
quit his ſtation, at the . Iflands,; and 
his ſquadron to the nce of theſe brave ad- 
venturers in the red CT the French, colony. 
Ar the commencement; of the French TMs 
| al the Britich colonies in North America 
een —— N {a 


£ nie Breton; 
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The- Conduct of the P W 8 FE. | 
Breton; for, in a "few months, ah: inhobicapcs 
of this iſland" infeſted the coaſts of the Britiſh 


— ſettlements,” ruining” their fiſbery, interrupting 


1745. 


between forty-five and forty- eight degrees of 


Nova Scotia; is little Shore than! five: leagues 


of the Rreight of on Brann . ker CPL. 1 
brador, cht discharge themſelves im — 


their navigation,” deſtroying - Canſo, (invading 
Annapolis, reducing the bordering colonies: 00 
many difficulties, and carrying their people cap- 


tive into a place reported almoſt impreghable 
a ſafe retreat ta the French privateers oF an 


of war, and to their Weſt and Faſt: India fleets. 
This activity of the French, was the means of 
rohzing up the Britiſh eolonies to à true ſenſe of 
their danger, and inſecurity, Chile the French 
were in poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, the richeſt 
jewel chat had ever adorned their crown from 
ca, and which had coſt them nine millions 


er livres in e e ſettlement. 0 To 


9 PE BRETOYN is coated between { One | 
4 -{ixty-two' degrees of weſt longitude, and 


north latitude; and; with Newfoundland, about 
Hxteen Teagy ' diſtant from lit, forms the fourh 
entry of che bay, or galph, of St Laurence: 

| eight of Canſo, Which ſeparares it from 
in 
h, "atid ene in breadth : ſo that che poſſeſ- 
of this Hand" commands the navigation to 


| Sanda; by the river of St. Laurence The 


Hand is about 1 30 miles in length, from N. E. 
eee Neto about ep paar mt rom E. 
to hape is very rregular, being ſo dee 
HON With rivers 2 Rkes, chr he . 

uth parts, are only joined by an iſthmns, 
1 yards" over; which 1 
bottom of tie Pay of Toalolie, near dhe 


"Atlantic voting" of” 115 eee eee | 
rea 5 


Engaged in the late General War. 7 
breadth, formed by the ifle of Verderonne, or Ch Ap. 
de la Boularderie, which is about twenty-two I. 
miles in length. The climature of this iſle is not 
ä ee of n _ 1745. 
da; and, thou e fogs are more frequent here, | 
the air is ee - unhealthy: the ſoil is 
tolerably good, and the mountains may be cul- © 
tivated even to the tops; but che beſt lands are 
ſuch as/ incline to the ſouth, being defended - 
from the N. and N. W. winds, by the moun- 
tains which lie on the fide of the river of St 
Laurence. The Marquis du Maiſon Fort has 
reported, that, in the year 1732, the Wand pro- 
duced a conſiderable quantity of grain : but 
though there were more than 4,000 inhabitants, 
they found their acoount much better in fiſhing 
than huſbandry” which. conſequently occaſioned 
the land to lie waſte, the natives procuring all 
neceſſaries by their fin. Here are oaks, of a 
prodigious ſtze; pine trees, fit for maſts; and, 
in general, all ſorts of timber, eſpecially the ce- 
dar, the aſh, the maple, the plane, and the aſp. 
Domeſtic animals, ſuch. as horſes, black cattle. 
ſheep, ſwine, and poukry, thrive well: though 
| hunting, and fiſhing, yield che inhabitants a plen- 
tiful ſubſiſtence ſor a great part of the year; for 
no place in the world abounds more plentiſully 
with cod, or kas greater eee drying 
it; and the fiſhery for ſeals, orpoiſes, and ſea- 55 
cos, is Both eaſy and le: here are ſeve- 3 
ral good mines of excellent coal, which, as they 4 ts 
lie on the mountainous part of the iſle, require 
no necoſſity of e fas them: and tbere is 
alſo a good 9 lime ſtone. All the fre- 
quented ports of this illand lie from the eaſt, in- 
dJlining to the ſouth, for fifty- ls leagues, be- 
gioning from Port Dauphin. 10 Port Toulouſe 


3 Mocha dsd eb Powers of "LPT 
Pan and are, the bay of Gabaron ; dhe port of Loui 
VI. burg; port de Baleine ; the / bays: gf Funadou. 
——— Miray,. 1 Indiana, Spaniſh. bay, and 
1745. Port Dauphin: the northern coaſt is very ieeps b 
and inacceſſible; as is alſo the weſtern fide, to 
the ſtreight of Canſa and all the reſt. of the robe | 
ſcarce affords anchorage, but for imall Dr an 
the little ba ys, between the iſles; . 
Try 8 had ſtrongly fortified Loviſburg, 
the prineipal town in the iſland, which they 
were ſenſible was naturally ſeated for a ſtaple f 
trade, between Qld and New France: they tound 
it was able, of its own 1 40 22284 
France with fiſh, train · oil, pittcoal, lime, and 
timber ſor building 3 1 to: furniſh, New 
France with European commodities - 5 7 
cheap and profitable- rate : whereby. the two. 
colonies, mutually aſſiſting each other, were 
equally beneficial to themſelves, and the whole . 
nation of France: beſides, there was no ſafer o 
more convenient retreat for ſhips bound from all 
E af America, whether chaſed hy enemies, 
lurpriaed by bad weather, or in want of water, 
wood, en eren: and, in time of war, this, 
2 might ſend out cruiſers, to ruin the trade of 
| u. England, and ſeize upan the whole of the 
cod fiſhery; which would enable the French to 
furniſh Spain and the Levant, with that com- 
modity, and ſo introduce a wider: channel. of 
opulence into the dominjions of France. This 
ſufficiencly demanſtrates the- expeRtatian' of tho 
French from the calony of Cape Breton, What 
encouragement it had, how faſt it grew, and 
how greatly | beneficial it muſt have been, in 5 
number of Years mote, to France; from wher 
the coloniſts muſt, haye receiyed every .neceſlary 9 
9 * this valuable fil * 
T. 


| 4 


— zneral am 9: 
1 liner 2 treaty of Utrecht, the French, by Cn av. 
the advan Nel alis carried on an un- I. 
„ „ anmnually employing at leaſ . 
1,000 ſail, — 200 to 400 ton, and 20,00 1745. 
ſeamen; and the produce of their labour was 
ſo great, that, in the year 1730, there was a 
computation made of 220, O00 quintals of fiſh 
Marſeilles only, for a market 3 though, it w 
affirmed, by a gentleman converſant in pl 
branch of commerce, that, one year with ano- 
ther, they cured above five millions of quintals 
which; if true, would produce, at 105. 4 quin- 
tal, a 'return-of.. 2,500,000. for this fiſhery! of 
the ſubjects of France; but, poſſibly, this cal · 
culation was exaggerated, to ſhew what an ex- 
traordinary commerce, in a manner, entiecly 
depended: on the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton. 
| 3 dangerous. a nurſery of ſeamen this iſland 
has. therefore been, and ever will be, While in 
ion of the French, is too obvious to a 
ritiſh conſtitution 3. and it was as demonſtrable, - 
ortant a place would 
entir fiſhery, and deſtroy this 
| formidable 0-45 . of —— Theſe reflec- 
tions preponderated yer other ſebemes. con- 
certed among ſome of the principal, inhabitants 
of New England, as moſt conducive. both for 
the ſecurity. of the Britiſh colonies, and for the 
. ol the French: therefore the impor- 
tance of Cape Breton, to the Britiſn nation, was 
candidly ſjated,. and a plan projected for the ro- 
duction of this: — Mad. by Ke by. Roherr Auck- 
muty, Els a.native of Scotland, and judge ad- 
vocate of the court of admiralty in New Eng- 
land 3; Which was ſtrongly recommended to dhe 
e MAIER ths colony, and 5p 
DION S757 Þ 2 


Ct 
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The Conduct of the Powers . urope, 
pears to be the ſame plan which was afterwat 
urſued in obtaining fo noble an aequiſition. 


. M Averuvbrr repreſented & THAT, if 
1745. & the French were happily removed from this 


„ advantageous ſhelter, no protection would be 
<< left them, on the fiſhing ground, nearer chan 
5 Old Franee: therefore they would not expoſe 
* themſelves to the frequent ſurprizes, and cap- 
6 tures, of the Engliſh from iſland, [and 
the continent ; but, finally, would be ob- 
0 liged to quit the undertaking. leaving the 
<<. Engliſh in the ſole poſſeſſion of this moſt va- 
_ * luabſe branch of trade, which annually would 
6 return to the Britiſh/ nation two millions ſter- 
ling, for the manufactures yearly ſhipped ta 
< her plantations ; and conftantly employ thou- 
8 Pee ac of families, a alſo prod unſerviceable' 0 
40 t public: it would alſo igiouſly | increa 
« ſhipping,” navigation, and mariners + beſi 
« while the Engliſh ſolely ſupplied foreign mar- 
<kets with this commodity, Roman Catholic 
families muſt hade a ſort of dependency on 
et the Britiſh nation Tu Ar the àequiſſtion of 
“ this important fand would cut off all com- 
_ <6 munieation between Franee and Quebec, the 
„ navigation to Canada river bearing near it 
and muſt obſtruct the French: navigation, 
«| through the bay of St nce, to the only 
<< poſſeſſions the French enjo upon the ſea · ooaſt 


57 


bo. the hofthwatd of 'Louiſiana, in che great 


bay ef Mexico., By this means, Quebec 
<<: maſt; iti che run of. Very lietle time, falſ into 
the poſſeſſion of che Engliſh; and [the Indi- 
2 25 wanting che uſual: Protection, and ſup- 
lies, from France, would be obliged” to ſol- 
ſicit the 'Engliſh for both; and having once 
2 "experienced che treatment of 8 nations, = 
ce t e 


- Engaged i in the late General War. 11 


#6: the latter could ſupply them cheaper and bet- Car; 
e ter than the former, they would conſequently I 
us be rivetted to the intereſt of Britain: by ws 
5s which the Engliſn would render themſelves . 
is entirely maſters of a rich and profitable furt 
0 trade, then principally engroſſed by the French. 
But the conſide tion alone, that the Britiſh 
navigation, and ſettlements, on the ſea · coaſts 
throughout North America, lay terribly ex- 
1 poſed to men of war, and privateers, from 
Cape Breton, claimed an attention to proper 
, meaſures for immediately regaining poſſeſſion 
4 of it: for, from this iſland, the French, with 
e eaſe and helle time, might ſtation themſelves 
4 in latitudes proper to intercept the navigation 
r between Great Britain, and her plantations, 
* and the intercqurſe of trade ſubſiſting between 
$* one plantation and another, by captures ſup- 
4 plying themſelves with Engliſh: 'manufaQtures, 
te naval ſtores, and proviſions; and, from its 
<; vicinity with the continent, might 2 
t the Britiſh ſettlements all along the coaſt; and 
« take the maſt ſhips, when loaded, out of 
* Canſo and Portſmouth harbours: whereas the 
« acceſſion of this iſland, to the Britiſn domi 
e nions, would not only ſecure the navigation, 
4 and guard the coaſts in America, hut would 
be a faſe retreat for the Britiſn men af war in 
| © er pee or m_ threatened 
with a uperior orte 3 beſides y mi 
1 refit there with ſafety, and — — 
e, crown, than in any other harbour in North 
$i — — Mr 3 then offered his 
| propaſals r executing the unde both in 
reſpe&! to the land and naval 1 time 
renne the expedition, ande che probs. 
Th EW 37 it? OL 11 8 * 1 N TO 117 8 *-bility 
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12 The Conduct of: the Powers of waer 
Paxr bility of the attempt from the ill n con- 
VI. dition of the French at Louiſburg. 1; 
— William Vavcran; Ef d a gentleman of 
1745. conſiderable rank and oak in the colony of 
New England, communicated this 3 45H to 
William Shirley, Eſq; Governor of t 
chuſet colony, the princ ſubdiviſion of New 
England; who laid it before the general court 
of chat province, then aſſembled at Boſton: 
though, when the affair wWas originally debated, 
the difficulties ſeemed ſo numerous, and the ex- 
pence fo ſinking; that the aſſembly ſaw. no light 
to venture on ſuch an important enterprize, 
without a rful, previous, aſſiſtance ſrom 
England. This no ways intimidated the pro- 
jectors: Mr Vaughan, and his friends, ſounded 
the inclination of the principal- inhabitants,” and 
found them'- concurrently ready to embark in 
the deſign: they examined ſeveral priſoners! re- 
turned from Cape Breton, who gave them the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of the facility of re- 
dueing the place, by« an early, ſurprizal: they | 
had received information chat the ſtore ſhips 
from France had been driven off to Martinico; 
and they were fully ſenſible that the redundant 
_ ore of —— which the laſt ſummer had 
bouatifully d om _ Britiſh colonies, 
would be ſufficient to urn the intended ar- 
Zi mament. Mr Vaughan, refore,” made theſe 
: | | further repreſentations to the aſſembly, conjuring 
7 : them to embrace ſo eaſonable an opportunity 
by: | ofi--exerting-their 2 their courage, and 
their ablities+ the was reconlidereds :and, 
in the abſence of divers 1 tatives, ho 
jadged it too vaſt an underta ing, the final re- 
ſolution, in favour of the: enterpriae, was taken 
on the 25th of yy" ; „ it was bar 
only 


* 


ggaged in che late General Wart 3 
only carried by the majority of a ſingle voice: Cu Ap, | 


Through the follicitations of Governor Shirley, I. 

the brave and active Commodore Warren, a 
great friend to the northern colonies, was order- 1743. 

ed, by the Britiſh government, to repair imme- 

diately, with three men of war, from Antigua 

to Boſton, and contribute to the ſucceſs of the 

expedition: the general aſſembly at Boſton grant- 

ed 27, 000 l. ſterling, to be raiſed, by way of 

lottery, for this ſervice; the firſt inſtatice of any 

thing of the kind, erected by authority, in Ame- 

rica! the ſecrecy in conſultations; with the ex- 

traordinary management, and diſpatch, in pro- 

viding the levies, and preparations, both for the 

army and the navy, met with ſuch. little impe- 

diment, that the troops were aſſembled, and the 8 

fleet ready to fail, while the reſt of the world 55 

had ſcarce any intelligence of it: and, as ſoon 

as the project was ripe for execution, William 

| 5 aa „ Of Piſcataway, Eſq;' was, by unanimous 

conſent, appointed to conduct it, in the quality 

of commander in chief of the land forces, as a 

gentleman of extraordinary influence, courage, 


: 


_. Taz inhabitants of the ſeveral colonies of New 
Evngland, conſiſting of thoſe of the Maſſachuſet's 
bay, New Hampſture, Connecticut, and Rhode 
iſland, ſo chearfully concurred in ſeaſonahly expe- 
_ diting the proſecution of the enterprize, that an 
army of 3,850 voluntary ſoldiers, . principally 
ſubſtantial perſons, and men of beneficial occu- 
5 pres were aſſembled at Boſton ; with eighty- 

ve tranſports, and eight privateers of twenty 
guns and 100 men each, belides ten ſnows, brig- 
antines, and ſloops, of force, for their convoy, 
to Canſo, in Nova Scotia; where they were to 

1 WI] JS ve, 
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* 


Parr brave, determined, though undiſciplined, bai 


VI. of ſoldiers, embarked from Boſton, on the 20 


of Mirch, for Canſo; and, © pray for us, 
1745. „ while we fight for you,“ was the valiant and 


ng Rogan, HHConh Op animated 
their de Nie countrymen, on their e 
ture from their families, their fortunes, and their 


oy LIT I 
Tur whole fleet arrived at Canſo, on the 
2d of April, after a turbulent paſſage, and a 
courſe of 167 leagues, with the loſs of only one 
foldier, and tliree ſeamem: whete they waited, 
till the 25th of April, for the arrival of Commo- - 
dore Warren, who then appeared with the Su- 
perb of fixty guns, and the Launceſton, and 
Eltham, of forty guns each} but the commec- 
dore was immediately joined by the Mermaid 
of forty guns, and was to be reinforced by ſeve- 
ral other men of war, ordered, by the Britiſh 

government, on the ſame expedition. © 


: SEP © 
* 


Tou the fleet and army continued up- 
wards of three weeks at Canſo, within twenty 
leagues of Louifburg,” and within fight of their 
iſland; yet the French were entirely ignorant of 
the proximity of ſuch an armament, till carly + 
in the morning of the goth of April, when the 

men of war, privateers, and tranſports, arrived 
fe in Gabaron bay, the place appointed for a 


9 


deſcent, within four miles of the rampart of 
Louiſburg : ſo that the French had no time to 
get in proviſion, or force, from the neighbour- 

ing country,” to their aſſiſtance.” The debatk- 


aan though x6 ſooner were the whale, boars 
got out for their landing, but Capt. Morepan 
came down ppm the city, with a "detachmeni 
of 100 men, to prevent the attempt: however 
N 5 e 


— 


* 
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the privateers, lying at anchor neat the. . — 
fred. ſmartly 2 —— French z while 200 of the I. | 
forces. landed, and defeated. the detachment, with | 
the loſs of ſu men killed, five taken priſoners, 1745. 1 
ang the reſt totally diſperſed among the woods, | | 
revented from returning to the city; though 
che aunts did not loſe ſo much as a. ſingle 
—— yp land forces Ky" now to march directly 
up to. the rampart of the city, through a boggy 
5 Fall « of rocks, hills, - and | thickets, to 
encloſe. the town; while Commodore Warren, 
with the men of. war and cruiſers, poſted himſelf 
off the harbour of Louiſburg, ſo. as to intercept 
all r and ſupplies, by ſea. * 
rt of Louiſburg, or Engliſh harbour, 
18 IE a league diſtant, by, ſea, from the bay of 
Gabaron, and one of the beſt in all —— 3 
1 about four leagues in circumference, and 
having, in pl Dag of it, {ix or ſeven fathom _ 
water? the anc A is good, and ſhips, may 
| run-aſhore, on the ſands, without danger: the 
entrance is not above 400 yards broad, between 
two ſmall iſles ; and is known, twelve leagues 
off at ſea, by the Cape of e d the which 
es a litt e to the N. E. Ia, the N. E. part of 
e harbour was a fine careening wharf for men 
9 of at. to wy down, 9 very iy Ip m all 
winds: on the oppoſite were dhe aſhing 
 Rages, with room for 2, O00 boats, to make their 
fiſh + and, on the ſtarboard ſide of the harbour, 
Soiog in, was a light-houſe, on a high. rocky 
Point, Ny might be 1 in, a clear 
b ies Jeag ves off at ſea. The | 
a, point towards the ſea, on the 5 
1 "the harbour; and was improved wi 
fortifications that coſt upwards of two. gs 


B in buildi 8: che * * 
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Pax broad ; prigeipally eon 


„che, 


2 of the ow! 
npoſed of ſtone houſes 3 


VI. with ſpacious eitadel, on the weſtern part of 
A the”town; near the ramparts erected for tlie ſecu- 


"his rity of the land fide: at a ſmall diſtance from the 


citadel, is a large parade which forms à handſome 
about 200'feer in length, and the ſame 


in breach; on the north ſide Na the ſquare was 


che church, and the apartments * to the 
governor's the ocher three ſides of the ſquare were 

taken up with barracks, bomb. proof, and where 
the French put their women and children, dur- 
ing the ſiege : the greateſt extent of the city is 
from the citadel to the eaſtern gate, called the 


Duke de Penthievre, which is more than half a 


mile; and to walk round all the ramparts, 
mounted with heavy cannon, was at leaſt two 


miles and a quarter. The road from the town 


to the country, is by the weſtern gate, over a 
draw-bride, Where was a circular battery of ſix- 
teen guns, twenty-four pounders, ſeated on, and 
commanding the upper part of the harbour: 
between this and the ea gate, Was the iron 


battery, mounting thirty 9081 oppoſite to this 
was the grand battery of thirty. ive forty two - 


nders, * which commanded both the entry, 

all the bay : and at the mouth of the har- 
— Was the fand battery, of thirty- four furty- 
dunders: the walls, ramparts, and baſtions, 

of e e city, had 148 embraſures, though only 
aue er cannon mounted; but there Were ten 
mortars of thirteen inches bore, and ſt of nine 


— and the garriſon conſiſted of 1, 200 re. : 


ar ſoldiers, under the command of Monfieut 
-hambon :'but'the forrificarions on the land fide 


- were not entirely finiſhed,” at the time of they 


. bege'3, there being no ourworks, Fact, or co- 
* befides,” though the | 8 and cur. 


e eee to the ee Aich 1 
thirty-fx ſeet above the field, yet theſe, and the I. 
quoins and embraſures, were cemented with 
fuch indifferent mortar, that they were incapable 1746. 

to reſiſt the fury of a ſtrong and continual battery. 
Tue Britiſh. forces, immediately on their 
landings, proceeded-towards the city ; and form- 
ed two ſeparate camps, about two miles diſtant 
from each other: the one on the ſouthern part 
of che harbour, to make their approaches to- 
wards the city; and the other on ys northern 
part of the harbour, to attack the grand bat- 
tery The Britiſn ſeouts, on the 1ſt of May, 
reconnoitred che country adjacent to the grand 
battery; and, the ſame night, ſet fire to the 
ſtorehouſes: which were full of combuſtible 
matter, and burned and flaſhed in fo horrid a 
manner, that the French imagined all the Britiſn 
army was entering the fort, and retired, in * 
greateſt confuſion, into the city 3 aba 
rhis important battery to the beſiegers, who- 
paſſeſſion of it, in the morning, with only thir- 
teen of their men: but the French, too lata 
ſenſible of their imprudence, vainly attempted. to 
recover poſſuſſion of a fort, which they knew ory 4 
greatly contribute to the ſucceſs of the beſi | 
__© SEVERAL companies ot the Britiſh forces en- 
rered the grand battery, here they found the 
guns plugged, and their carriages deſtroyed, bx 
the French, beſore they abandoned the fort 3 
whiely che beſiegers began to drill: thaugh the 
French fired ſhot and bombs from the iflagd. 
| battery, and all cr ge batteries in the city, 
againſt the grand battery, inceſfantly day and 
night ; but with immaterial ſucceſs. The be- 
fiegers, on the 9d of May, had drilled one of 


bo 4 Dae * hen * 
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baer ie the city; and the firſt ſhot, being unex- 


peRted, killed fourteen: of the French: this re- 


CEN ciptocal firing continued till the gth, with no 
| 1745. * advantage on either ſide; but the 


ſiegers haviag then twenty guns drilled, and 
their carriages repaired, fired imartly againſt the 
city and iſland; battery; beating down the roofs 


af ſeveral houſes, chimnies, and che-amtbraſures | 


of the batteries. Sic a are Ty ts - 
Wu this part of the Briciſh Forces. bad 
woecesded i in their attempt on the grand battery 
the other part of the army, encamped on | 
ſouthera ſide of the harbour, drew a large train | 


of artillery to an eminence, called the Green-hill, 


about three quarters of a mile from the 7 2 
which was -briſkly cannonaded from the hi 


— — the army made ſuch vigorous ap- 


s to the city, that, on the 12th of May, 


= Er had alſo erected a faſcine battery, of twenty · 


eight guns, within 200 yards of the walls; from 


whence the, beſiegers did great execution, have 
ing broke down = wall of the circular -batteny, 


and the embraſures. As the principal effort, for 


the reduction of the city, was to be made from 


the faſcine battery 3 this occaſioned General 
eto to order ſeveral; guns, of forty-tw@ 
Pounders, to be dragged, from the grand, to 


the faſcine battery, notwithſtanding it was two 


miles diſtant: ſuch was. the courage; the eager» 
neſs, the activity, and unſainting ſtrength of the 


beſiegers, that they readily and chearfully exe- 


cated every part of their; laborious: duty t: they 


deſpiſed the thoughts of fatigue; their-tojh was 


glory, their danger virtue: inſpired with dtheſe 
animating ſentiments, they were ſupported un- 
der their conſtant labour, in dtawing ſtores, cat-. 


r n 3 us 
an 


\ 


rough ne up to the middle inf "_ 4 


in > CT trenches, raiſing of batteries, firing 


_—_— 
Ll 


ſhot and bombs inceſſantly, both day and night, 
againſt the eity; and this with ſuch | ſurprizing 1745. 


ſueceſs, eſpecially from men inexpert in military 
affairs, as to do continual” execution among the 
French; diſmounting their cannon, beating 
down their houſes, walls, and flankers; 8 07 0 
ing them beyond all expectation. 
_ ® WnrLz the land forces were ſo ſucceffully 
employed, on both ſides of the harbour, on — 
Commodore Warren was equally vigilant, and 


fortunate, by water; where he ſo nein block- 
* up the mouth of the harbour, that, during 


whole Entitivance of the liege, only one 
got in to the relief of the city, and that 
with the urmoſt difficulty. The commodore 


took care to haye convoyed, with the greateſt = 


ſecurity, ſeven tranſports, from Boſton, with 
military ſtores, and fix months proviſion,” for 
the land forces; which arrived, on the ryth of 


May, in Gabaron bay. The commodore vas 
| 5 3 by che Cante and Sunderland, 
ſicty guns, and the Cheſter of "fifty guns; 


ellen were ſo properly (ſtationed, that, on the 
ꝛ0th of May, two: French ſhips,” and à ſnow, 
were taken, and ſent into Gabaron bay; while 
the commodore, with the'Mermaid, comimand- 
ed by Capt. Douglas, and the Shirley galley, 
commanded by Capt. Rowſe, went out in chace 
of à large ſhip; Which, after *the- loſs of ſixty 
French and five Engliſh, was taken, on the 21ft, 
and proved to be the Vigilante, a new French 
man of war, of fixty-four guns, and 560 men, 
commanded by the Marquis du Maiſonfort, la- 
den with ſtores, 4 t een bs heavy can- 


non, and 1,000 - hall 5 gun- powder; 
2 beſides 


f 
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By ar beſides 2 for the city of Louiſburgg:. and 


VI. other ſtores for a ſeventy gun. ſhip building at 
OY Canada, z the Whole cargo valued at 60,0091. 


1745 · the commodore alſo took, on the fame day, 2 


arge Brigantine, from France, laden with bot . 
y and ſtores: by which happy acquiſitions the 
French were geprived of all their expected ſuc- 
£our by ſea, the city kept in the utmoſt geceſ- 
fity, and the garriſon compelled, to a ſpeedy 0 

er ; Fhich, had it happened otherwiſe; the 
Has ty by the acceſſion of ſo many men, and 
the arrival of ſuch ſupplies, would have been enab-· 
led to have protracted the ſiege, and occaſioned 
a deeper ſeene of blood, havoc, and deſtruction. 
Tux faſcine battery continued ta fire ſwartly 
| againſt me city-wallz and, on the.25th of May, 
did much damage to the eitadel: though the 
city, in return, fired both their artillery and 
their ſmall arms againſt the battery 5 but to little 
or no effect. In the mean time the beliegers, . 
poſted at the grand battery, were equally inten. 
of procuring ſocceſs; and, to facilitate the hap- 
py termination of the enterprize, it was JO | 
to attack the iſland - battery, which prevented 
the men of war from entering the harbour, 
alſo incommoded. the forces, at the grand - ; 
tery: accordiogly, on the if Lag of May, .a great 
number of men were buſily eee in fur- 
niſhing abbut fifty; whale-boazs, with; ae 
ladders, and other convrniencies, for their. at- 
tempt 3 ang, about twelve clock, 500 pen 
of the land forces and marines, embarked from 
on board the men of war, with a view of... reduc- 
ing the fortreſs: but, at that time, 9 aro 
- ich a prodigious. fog, that they could not. ſeę 
where to lagd, notwithſtanding they Wes hy 
aut af * 50 * 1 aeg to clear 


422 : 0 up, 
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5 up, his were obliged to draw off; though then CHAP. 


* 
tery. This obliged. the French to a more gan- — 


there were only fourteen men in the iſland hat- 


tionary defence, by garriſoni the battery with 3 
360 men: the. beſſegers were ed from being 
intimidated, that, on the z7ch of May, they 
renęwed their attempt, with 320 men; who em- 

Hbarleed about two o clock in the morning, and 
endeavoured to ſcale the walls of the tort: but 
che French diſcovered them; and, as ſoon. EO 
the boats came near. 2 the thoxe, fired their 
arge cannon with cartrid 841 Fg and — 2 
Several of the boats, as well as, che ws 
. withſtanding thoſe, that actually. landed, 

ill ſum riſe, andi tben called for ans —— 
| . men killed, and 195 50 ac , 
in this daring attempt. 0 ea 
their deſign, the; beſiegers collected freſh r 
from diſappointment; for, on the wy 
- they, erected, a new battery gt che f 


an 


'w 


Y "commanded the iſland —.— this, was done 
Vith ſucb e ſtrength. a fa dif 
patch, that the French were prodigioully.amap- 


eg fo find fe {laborious a Wort executed in obe 


| acer wark. cat promiſed a ſucceßful eyent 
do ſthe beſiegers 3 becauſe one anker of the þat- 
14ery, fronted: tha ſea, and the other was directly 
oppoſßite to the iſland battery 3 ſo that the - 


+ hegers could freep the platform of the illand 


baktery, and. command all the ſhipping chat wept 
ig, or cane ont, Bf. tbe. harbour. 


217 


Ie dale wore now beginning to ſlacken 


| — fires not having a. ſufficient quantity of 


For any wor than four rounds. at che 


"ping barry d hin 1 de appear. 


tunely 
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Part ce removed, by the arrival of ſome veſſels 
VI. from Boſton, With 600 barrels of 'powder;'and 
— fot for the my theſe veſſels brought intelli-- 

1745. nce that 1, 00 men were voluntarily raiſe, - 

New En land, to reinforce” the t ad- 
wits was alſo d brought that the Freneh fleet of 
men of war, deſtined for the relief of Cape 
Breton, were detained at Breſt by the/Britifh - 
"1quadron : this diffuſed a general joy throu 
the army, animating the men with new life, 
additional ſpirits, and indefatigable ſtrength; 
which was augriented! by the capture of a French 
Hip of fourteen carriage guns, and above 300 
ton, laden with ſtores and proviſions for the city; 

and Was the more to be regretted by the French, 

25 they ſubſiſted entirely on Gale-fifh; bread, and 

eaſe beſides,” the beſiegers had information, 
two Geteren, that there was not above 

100 bärreß of powder left in the city, for all 
e S betete and, to this, the governor had the 
mortifcation to hear of the capture of three 
other veſſels, laden with" ſtores, d eee 
for the garriſon; © FCC GN. 

By the Atera) diſpatch/ of che 'orflers,: 
for naval aſſiſtance, from the Britiſn govern- 
ment, the commodore, on the 1 ith of June, 
- was alſo reinforced by the Prineeſs Mary ef 
Bxty guns, with the Hector, and the Lark of 
ioriyg 0 ſo that the whole fleet conſiſted bf 
bes of fixty guns, one of ſiſty guns, and | 
five of © rty guns beſides che French man = 
War, — privateers, and other veſſels of 
force. The French priſoners taken in the Vigi- 

Ente, and ſome: others 'who were made eaptives 
' by land, being upwards of 1, men, were 
ſent to Boſton after which the beſiegers re- 
doubled — fire, the city, and. =” 
S ſlan 


es in the late General War. 


iſland battery ; and alſo erected another faſcine cugri 


battery, of five guns of -forty-two pounders, 


about a mile to the weſtward of the grand bat- hs 
tery, directly fronting the circular battery of the 1745+ 


city: from all which: they made ſuch a continual” 
fire, that the French, on the {14th of June, 
were greatly diſtreſſed in the iſland battery by 5 
the bombs and ſhot, which made great execu- 
tion, from the light-houſe' battery and every. 
thing was preparing for a general aſſaült, bockt. 
by land and water when, on the 1gth, a flag 
of truce came from the city, at four o'clock iti. 
the afternoon, to the Britiſh camps, with offers 
from the governor to dehver up the city: upon 
which General Pepperell, and Commodore War- 
ren, directed the flag of truce to attend, at 
eight « o'clock the next morning, for their reſolu- 

tion on ſo important an affair 3 and all che hat- 
teries were commanded to ceaſe firing, till fur- 
ther orders. The flag of truce attended at the 
time appointed, and carried back the terms of 
capitulation propoſed by Commodore Warren, 
and General Pepperell; which were agreed to 
by Monſieur Chambon; the governor of Louiſ- 
burg whereby? the French were permitted io 
enjoy all their perſonal effects, and to be tranſ- 
ported to France at the expence of the beſiegers; 
— oy rag 2 of the N ar?” 
ticles. oo FE 
tft „ Tnar, if the French veſſels ſhould be 


ci found: inſufficiett for the tranſportation of their 


«perſons and effects to France, the beſiegers 

would provide ſuch a further humber of veſ- 

* ſels, as might be ſufficient for that purpoſe: 

60 «ls any-proviſions neceſſary for the voyage; 

<<" hike! 1 8 could not furniſh-chemſelves | 
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2 20 „Paar all the commiſſion-officers; be- 
« longing to the garriſon, and the inhabitants of 


me ton, might remain in their houſes with 
17x51 e their families, and enjoy. the free exerciſe. 


*. their religion z and no perſon ſhould be ſuffere. 
to miſuſe or moleſt any of them, till ſuch time 
* as they could e by: tranſported to 
A ha greg Wy; f 21 „ v7 
75 Har hes wi hon Bb officers, 

« and — ſhould, immediately upon the 
_ 46-Furrender: of the town and fortfeß, be put on 
4 bbard ſome pf the Britiſh ſhips, till they could 
«lo de tranſported to-France, 

Ath „ Tr4T all; the ſick and worded. .of | 
20 *« the French, old be talken tender care of. 

-- $th-.44- Tar the commander in chick, then 
8 — ſhould; have liberty to ſend off 
*. c bovered-waggens 3; to be inſpected only 
by one Britiſh officer, that no Warlike ſtores 
"Ve might be-contained therein, E 10 
th “ Tur. if chere were any perſans i in tha 
55, cowti/or-garrifon, which-the:governor. ſhould 
| te deſire not to be ſeen, they Would pe permit 
of red to go off maſked. Sedan yr3 werls IE 4 
„ Tur d alfigers dqclared; that the above 

e wasconſented: te, and promiſecl by: them, on 

; the dompliance of d eee ee 

Me N r N Welt fefkerds 
| „% TA the wand a -dn. per- 
a emen et very part of the premiſſes, 
. completed, as ad as 
; $6 Gf) 09114 03 45 I ae) biet 35 
241% Tur; ee ud e d pr per» 
& formance vf the ſame, the, iſland battery, or 
%. one of: the: batteries of the town, ſhouid be 
1 delivered, with all the military and — 


155 "Nous Ms YH into the . of 


aaken in obe ite Groen WU 
a the; KK 
 $.4i8:9' gb the lame after non. 
8d. 4 Ina wo Britin 


of his Beitannic majeſty; belore Cune: 


ſhips of war, 8 


lying before — ſhould —.— n 10 1745. 


enter che harbour of Louiſburg, without any 
<6 moleſtation, as ſoon rl leck, AS Com- 
2 modore Warren think fit. ene 
- qth. ? Tuer none of the officers, Pldliers. 
e nor inhabitants, in} Louiſburgs ſubjects of the 
+, French. king, ſhould take up arms againſt his 
* Btitannic maʒeſty, nor any vf ee 
<4. after the expiration of a year. 
4 „Tur all che ſuhjects of kis:Britzas- 
nic majeſty, taken priſonere, ſhould be im- 
4 mediately delivered up to the heſiegers, 
Ir having bern Gelined, by. — | 
«5 of / Loviſbargy.thas bis trocps might march 
te outof the garriſon with.their arcs and golours. 
4% and to be. then delivered into the: na ger 
Commodore Warren, and Mr E — 
the arrival of the ſaid troops in —— 
„, to bu then returned to them; the fame lame was 
« fi allo gonſented SA? | 1 1550 £17] 10 ni 
Tg French flag was ſtruck, oo ibe 40th, and 
dhe Brizich flag boiled up, in its place; at the 
Alland, battery s of which che behegers. cook pad 
«(Gon garly in che morning. Atoms, ph | 
mans gcgen, —— . e 41 


has 
CHA decency and decorum imaginable © after which 


an Brieiſh bee en ahe uſua?; 
ſalutes, every part being performed wirk all the 


1745: theiguard and&wateh of che city; garriſons, and 


immortal re 


other places, re delivered to the Britiſn troops: 


and; on the th of! July the garriſon, and a 


great number of the inhabitants, embarked on 


board fourteen cattel thips;' 'conyoyed by the 


Launceſton man of war, whe conducted them 


to Rochſort; here the elemency of the Britiſh-- 
commanders, at Cape Breton, was ' ill-requited, 

by Commodore M.. Nemarra; tbe commander 
of the French ſquadron in tllar port, who treated 

the Britiſn und ſailors with an unexpectec 
ſeverity, denying them ithe liberty of going. o 
ſpore to purchaſe freſn proviſions, : and ordering 


the centinels to hoot every Engliſnman who at- 


tempted to land: though this inhumanity was 
not ſo mueh the effect of a reſentment for the 


loſs of ſo important-a Place, as for the detention 


of \Marftial: Belleifle, at that time a priſoner in 
England; for che French declared, that the 


cartel of Francfort had been violated, in preju.- 
dice of this nobleman 3 and till he Was ndmiitted 


to the benefit of that treaty, they difregarded-- 
every ſtipulation-of the Ge nature of which: 
their behavicur after the batele of Fontenoy was 
but too reeent an inſtance, Kal bleeding freſh in 
the memory of the Britiſt ſubjects Es as) 
I this manner, aſter a -contifiuats Hege of 
forty-ſeveri*days, the Britiſh forces cauſed the re- 


duttion of · thè city of Louiſburg, and the ſub· 
Jection of the Whole iſland of Tape Breton tos 
his Britunfe majeſty. Few hiſtories can- furniſh - 


Inſtances of a braver, more reſolute, and well⸗ 
conducted attempt: let it be recorded, to the 
| .-of Ms ata of raw 


and 


. 
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of aiglachen bee is hook it Un. . 
ticable for leſs than 30000 men, to / ſabdee . 
ſuch a ſttong, and well fortified, city: and let _ 


FR be informed, that no leſs la ſoldier, n 
litician than Marſhal Belleiſle, er debe 8 

to 475 that the whole plan was too well con- 
certed, too ſecretly conducted, aud tod vigor- 
ouſly' executed, to be the product of the Britiſh. 
miniſtry ; who, had they been che projectors of 

ſo noble an enterprize, would have found it cari7ß 
known, cautiouſly guarded againſt, and. even 
defeated by the miniſtry of France. The be- 
ſiegers, from the inveſtiture to the ſurrender aof 
the city, fired 9,000 ſhot, and 600 bombs; 
which occaſioned the deſtruction of the principal 

2 of the city, the demolition of that :eitadel * * 
yet mech and the death of 240 of the gar- 

h the beſiegers, in all their cloſt and 

— aſſaults and ide had not abone 
 - ewenity ſlain at the batteries, nor above 0d in 


all z ĩt was alſo ſurprizing; chat, in ſuch a climate 


and ſeaſon, and under ſuch exceſſive] fatigues, 
the ers: did not loſe above 100 inen bx 
ſickneſs ; chough the camp dyſentery was common 
in the army: and alſo of ſo many veſſels cranſ- 
porting, , and cruizing, in the ſtormy. months of 

rch, and April, that only one of zod men, 
ſbould be loſt, ſeems almoſt miraculous z eſpe- 
Cially as: during all the ſiege, there was an un- 
interrupted ſeries of fair weather, till the ſur- 


render of the city, when all che rigour of the 


. feaſon was! felt in the utmoſt ſeverity of con- 
Per- kn p exceſſive rains, for ten days. 

ET, 432 283: tes E 01 2 Mt ww, | 

2 as 4 glorious acquiſition; San e 7 


00 ſeemed to diſregard "ters 
ers .. 
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Part ſoldiers in the Britiſh army, who leſt their fami- 


lies; and their reſpective occupations, for no 


A2 conſideration than dere fhillings a 


month, behdes the hopes of puniſting the 


French, and the proſpect of a 5 phinder 


for they were diſappointed in their lucrative ex- 


pectations: however the ſurrender ought to have 


deen readily embraced, / becauſe there was a for- 


| Anddable 8 of French and Indians arrived on 
the land, and marching towards the city to 


moleſt the. beſiegers. Zy this important con- 


queſt, the French had not one ſea · port left far 
che relief of their trading ſhips, either to or 


| trom the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, open to them, 


any where in North America, to the northward 


bl dhe giver of Milhſippi'z for Quebes is nor 0 


de looked upon as an open port to the ſea. If 
Cape Breton had ſtill ſiſted the ſame fouriſh- 
ing colony belonging to the crown of France, 


aud the French had taken Annapolis, the con- 


ſequence then woyid have bren, that all the in- 


Babditants ef Nova Scotia would have declared 


for the French immediately, and the colony, at 
once, been eſtabliſhed for France: beſides, the 
French Indians would have ravaged the frontiers | 
of New England, white their men of war, and 
.privateers,/ would - have deſtroyed the ſea· port. 
and kept the Britiſh colenies in er 
all whirh, with the free reſtoration of the New- 
ſoundland _— „from * 9 — 
dangerous rival, was entir e e 
: _of::this valuable dend. pom. — 


nation was obe bf the chief diſgraces id the 


-annals of Anne; but was pow one af the 


diſtinguiſhed glories of the reign of 


Geofge II. in — it to the Britiſh: em- 
=_ —— wiſhed to —_— 
or 
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27 
for ever, inſeparably united; becauſe it would A 
dec 1 8 the Freach, fiſhery and, 9 15 


time, Aemalifh | their fur trade; a con I ee — 


in ſome. reſpetts, of equal importance 55 the N 


fiſhery. : then France would droop her ambitio 
pots conſeidus thay the vu are war, h — 


vourite attendant, muſt t at laſt, feed APO hes 
own bowels. - ties N 


Taz Is, memorable exertion of the Briciſh arms 
diffuſed. a general happineſs. through the Ameri- 
can colonies; and was celebrated, with eyery pub- 
lic demonſtration of triumphal j joy, over every 
part of the Britiſh nation. This cemed 2 com- 
N b for the loſs, at 4 . 5 2 6 * 


countrymen of lg each who 2, of ther 
like wah and trees, 1 20 in e pl 


- great image of the ancient Pari Fan ving 
the plow bor © e field of battle, and, alter their 
eonqueſts, . retiring to their ſcenes of agri- 
eultüre. Congratulations, - from every quarter, 
were ſent to his Britannic majeſty, on ſo Joytul 
an occalion.: the government engaged to reim. 
burſe the expences of the expedition: his ma) | 
granted to General Pepperell, the dignity of a 

baronet; and Commodore Warren was immedi- 
ately appointed rear-admiral of the blue; in re- 

compence for. their eminent ſervices: but the 
government of the iſland was ſoon after beſtowed 
on Commodore Knowles, who Tucceeded to the 


6 Wo command 


in n 1 25. 204,” 
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e command of the ſhips: on that ſtation: a large 


tram of artillery, and ſevetal engineers, were 


8 ſent from 'Woolwic for the better ſecurity of 
27748. the: illanck: two American regiments were Tad, 


and put in garriſon at Loviſburg ; the one com- 
manded by Governor Shirley, and the other by 
Sir William Pepperell; and theſe were after- 
wards reinforced. by the regiment commanded 
by General Fuller, and the regiment commanded 
by Colonel Warburton, who were ordered from 
bald, and fer fail,” on the 28th of October, 
for ' Loviſburg,.. under convoy of the Dover 
man of war; ſeveral families were tranſported 
from England to inhabit the country; which 


the French were neyer able to re-conquer, and 


had never regained, it, but as the price, and con- 


dition, of a peace, to ſtop their victorious pro- 


greſs on the continent: though the Britiſh parli- 
ament, before the reſtoration of this, valuable 
acqueſt, to the French, thought proper to reim- 
burſe the money Which the Peas of 'New 
England had expenged, in the reduction of the 
iſland : and 3 „in the ſeſñon at the 
cloſe of the” year 1747. fta houſe of commons 


: voted the ſum of 4g, FA 11 to be re 5 


the Maſſachuſet colony; 16,3557 18 1 WY 
the colony of New Hampthire ; ; 28, 862/. 195. 14 


to the colony of Connecticut; 6,0. 127. 10d. 
to the colony of Rhode Iſland; and 547 J. 155. 


to Capt. Gibſon, à volunteer in t the Expedition : : 
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CHAPTER: II. 


The ET wat in the Maar lr 2 
— the arrival of. Vice-Admiral Da- 
"VERS at Jamaica; and of Che- 


MP 


bed valler de ZAYLUS, a Manrinige, 
3 Lzocans: the ineffec 
1 15 88 of the FkEN N at Ae 11. 
l the arrival. of . Vice-Admiral 
5 TownsznD 2 — 25 LekWũWanv 
Aae + bis inte f 


ta vader 2 convoy. of Commodore 
Me. Nzmannx: the valuable ac- 

Ns made by Capt. Letter. 
of "two Pndweir ſhips,” rc richly” 
den from the Sourk Sz 4... The 
naval war in Euzoes : che arrival 
of Rear- Admiral MxpI Ex in the 
MabirzanANRAN, to reinforce 
RN 1: che block - 
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| n ſecurity ta their cglonies in the L 


De Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
ing up of the 8 AN ISR ſquadron, 
in the eden SfCarTHAGENA: 
| the-bombardment of the © "of 
Genoa, and Consiea, by © Com- 
motdre Coo ER: und the num. 
ber of prizes, N in EukorE 
5 and RME . H 15 LESER 2 I 


« 


— oy 1 nbl. cο⏑]. 0 li 903 


3 Fs N. 7 1 . 5 * 
71 LE as Fonts . diſpoſſeſſed of 
their mot valuable ſettlement in the hor- 
n part of America, chey not only: gave: _ 


ands, but allo endangered. thoſe belonging | to 
the Britiſh empite. 100 truly ſenſible of the 
interruption of the e tp their {| lo- 
nies, res erte , 1 nb — 
poſſeſñons from the approaches of the the Britiſh 
iquadron, | now reiufor by the ee 
Admiral Davers, on The, Iith © f January 
Jamaica; and, accordingly, "the Chevalier a 
R officer of: reputation, was or- 
dered to =o N ies, wich a ſtrong? ſqua- 


dron, conſiſting of the Eſperance of venty- 
four guns, the Northumberland of ſeventy, the 


Sereux, of fxty-four, the; Diamond 


e T. the Aquilon of fo Hur; 3 with 


two frigates: of thirty Liſs: "one fir 


—_— ; The French ict. oy 0 
the 


crews Jnr rs gn he, bh. 798 200 2 er | 


divary, and 1 oo * eb een 
N e ont Os pate 0 voy 
4 modore 
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modore Warren for Cape Breton, was incapable CnH Ap. 
of oppoſing the Chevelier de Caylus: but this II. 
commander, inſtead of making any attempt on 
Antigua, or St Chriſtophers, failed for Leogane, 1745 
a conſiderable French ſettlement, at the weſt | 
end of the iſle of Hiſpaniola, within twenty-four 
leagues of, Jamaica. This vicinity of the French 
ſquadron occaſioned an embargo on all the ſhip- 
ping at Jamaica, where the government were 
under ſuch apprehenſions of danger, that all the 
militia were under arms, and the country guard- 
ed with every precaution tending to ſeeurity; be- 
cauſe Sir Chaloner Ogle was returned to England 
with the Cumberland, Montague, Ripon, Or- 
ford, Aſſiſtance, and Experiment, men of war, 
— and ſixteen ſail of merchantmen;; who all ar- 
y rived ſafely at St Helens, on the 2d of June, 
1 i the Orford, which was loſt in the 
wind ward paſſage 3 though all the crew were 
ſaved : beſides the Weymouth, of ſixty guns, 
belonging to the ſquadron, arrived with Vice- 
Admiral Davers, was alſo loſt near Antigua. 
However neither the French commander at Hit 
pPoäaniola, nor the Spaniards at the Havanna, 
ever attempted to diſturb the tranquility of Ja- 
maica : but an inteſtine trouble had like to have, 
been attended with dangerous conſequences, from 
a conſpiracy of 900 negroes, who had formed a 
deſign to maſſacre their maſters; and had pro- 
bably perpetrated their bloody purpoſes, only 
they were timely diſcovered, . negro girl, 
on their refuſing to ſave a child the had nurſed: 
a freſh inſtance to what danger theſe colanies 
are expoſed, where ſuch a numerous introdue- 
tion of theſe unfortunate wretches are tolerated ; 
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"Where «they not only: ſuffer 2 deprivation of the 
Uberty of human nature, but frequently find 
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Pan F. theic farvicude imbitte red by the moſt cruel and 


VI. 


inhuman ſeverity s a treatment that naturally 


A renders them deſperaje, and untraftable: there- 


3745. 


fore what ought not to be apprehended from the 
inveteracy. the obſtipacy, or rather the ſullen 
bravery, of theſe dejected men, ib æulum revenge 
Tux French commodore imagined any en- 
terprize againſt the ſuperior Britiſn ſettlements, 
would be :unſuccefsful : but, as the depyty g9- 
vernor of Anguilla, hag, ig the preceding Near, 
diſpoſſeſſed the French from. the iſland of St 


Martins, he detached Capt. Latouche, with tuo 


men of war, three private Hoops, and two 
tenders, to return the hoſtility againſt the inha- 


bitants of Anguilla. The Frepch ſquadron, ar- 


rived at the ifland, on the 21ſt of May, and 
landed fix hundred and fifty. men; which. were 
bravely oppoſed, by the governor, and his in- 
conſiderahle bandful of men, amounting. to no 
more than one hundred and twelve in number. 
The governor, not at all intimidated at, the tu- 
periority of the French, poſted his little Zorce in 


the moſt advantageous ſituatign of a narrow 


paſs; where they threw, up a fmall breaſt· work, 


and poſted thirty: two of their company de de- 


fend it: the French advanced $9 this pol}; when 
Governor Hodge encouraged his men, with a 
mort and honeſt ſpeech, informing them, 


That he was an utter ſtranger 49. all. manner 


of military diſcipline, Jo. had gorhigg to f. 
& commend to them, but to load and fixe as faſt 


<6 as they could; and ſtand by one another in 
his brave fellows 3 they all;fhook hands, dd - 
Jemnly. bound themſelves to each othar, ther 
46 drive away the French, or periſh in — 4 
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tempt; and then prepared for the engagement, CAT. 
The French met with an unexpected repulſe; II. 
they could not overcome the reſolution of men 
aſpiring to victory, or devoted to death; they 1745. 

were ſlaughtered before the breaſt work, and, in 
leſs than à quarter of an hour, entirely routed, 
with the lof of thirty-two men Killed, twen 
five dangerouſly wounded, and forty-ſix diſperſed 
in the woods and left on the ifland, while their 
companions thought proper to return to Leo- 
gane: neither the governgr nor his men receiv- 
cad any damage; but the French had a captain, 
and three other officers, killed on the ſpot 3 
cn Latouche was wounded in two places; 
his ſecond captain, and the firſt lieutenant 
of the other ſhip, died of their Wa next 
mor nin on board. 

As the force under Vice-Admirat Water was 
inſufficient for, the protection of Jamaica, and the | 
Leeward Iſlands ; the Britiſh government, in pur- 
ſuance of an ap licatjon from the merchants, or- 
dered Vige- Admiral Townfend to proceed with a 

quadran from the Mediterranean, and reinforce 
9 the fquadron in the Weſt. Indies. Vice- Admiral 
Townfend fet fail from Seu on the the 2d 
of Auguſt, with the Leænox, d Kg guns, the 
” Dreadnou be Worceſter, and Kin on, of ſix- 
58 | pſhire, Argylt, an Severn, of 
fifty; 955 ok of twenty guns; and the 
8 domb: the ſquadron, on the 3d of Oc- 
taber, arrived off Martinicq, where the vice · ad- 
mital was joined by the Pembroke, of f. 
guns, and thi Woolwich of fifty; when . the 
Whole fquadron conſiſted of eleven ſbißs. 
The iflagd of * 5 had been long ke 
in the utmoſt neceff} rovifions, and ſup- 
BR? * but the Frene had l ſent ne Comme: 
= ere 
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36 . The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
. PaxT dore Me. Nemarra, from Rochfort, with ſeven . 
VI. men of war, and 200 fail of ſhips, laden with 
L—— merchandize, and W under convoy. 
1745. Vice-Admiral Townſend expected, and waited 
| for the arrival of the French commodore, till 
the 31ſt of October; when, about ſeven in the 
morning, the . vice-admiral diſcovered forty fail, 
being the French commodore, with four ſhips 
of his ſquadron, and part of his convoy, coming 
round the ſouth end of Martinico, cloſe under 
the ſhore, which the Britiſh ſquadron ſtemmed 
with, and ſoon drew near enough to make 
them; when five or ſix appeared to be pretty 
large ſhips 3 whereupon the vice-admiral form- 
ed the line of battle: but, finding the French 
commodore endeavour to avoid him, the vice- 
4 admiral hauled down the ſignal for the line, 
= ordered a general chace, and purſued the French 
= with all poſſible! expedition; vlſich ſucceeded 
ſo. well, that ſeveral of the French ſhips were 
driven to leeward, and taken up by ſome. of 
the Britiſh ſquadron:  Vice-Admiral Townſend 
continued to purſue the men of war, and one of 
them, called the Ruby, of ſixty guns, carrying 
away her top: maſt, the Lenox got near enough 
to exchange ſome broadſides, and forced her 
on ſrore, into a ſandy bay, under a fortification 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland. The commodore, 
in the Magnanimous, of eighty guns, with great 
difficulty, got under the protection of Fort Roy- 
al, and a battery of forty guns on the oppoſite 
ſhore; but, being in great hurry and confuſion, 
ran aground, where he lay forty eight hours, 
and received conſiderable damage. Vice · Ad- 
miral Townſend ſpent the remainder of this, and 
all the three following days, in cutting out, 
burning, and deſtroying the merchant ſhips; of 
which fifteen were taken, three burnt, and ſome 
: | | bulged 
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bulged upon the rocks the firſt day of the pur- CH Ax. 
ſuit ; though the French had above thirty ſail II. 
either taken, ſunk, burnt, or deſtroyed : Which 
was a ſevere ſtroke on their Weſt- India trade, 1745. 
and in particular aggravated the diſtreſs of the _ 
inhabitants of Martinico, who were already in a 
deplorable condition. © Hr | 
- Vies-ApmiIRar TownsenD afterwards put 
into Prince Rupert's bay, in the iſland of Do- 
minica, about nine leagues north of Martinico, 
and forty ſeven: N. W. of Barbadoes; from 

whence he repaired to Antigua, and continued on 
that ſtation, till the 9th of November ; when 
— be proceeded to lie off St Piers in Martinico: 
by which diſpoſition the iſland was precluded 
from receiving any ſupplies, and a privateer of 
twenty guns and 200 men, commanded by Cap 
Ballanki, who had done the greateſt miſchief 
of any privateer in America, fell into the hands 
of the Britiſh ſquadron: the vice-admiral alſo 
took five Dutch ſhips bound to Martinico, witn 
proviſions, from St Euſtatia; and ſo cloſely in- 
veſted the iſland, that the ſcarcity of proviſions 
occaſioned the deaths of ſeveral . thouſands of 
negroes, and common people, of Martinico, 
Tus were all the material tranſactions of 
this year, in America; excluſive of all the valu- 
able captures made by ſeveral of the Britiſh men 
of war, and privateers. In January, the Flam- 
borough man of war, of twenty guns, took a I 
French ſhip of 320 ton, twenty-four guns, and | 
120 men, from the Havanna for Cadiz, with 
+60,000-/ picces of eight, ſome cheſts. of gold 
duſt, and other rich merchandize; and, after 
an obſtinate engagement, in which the French 
had forty-two men killed, carried che prize into 
South Carolina. The Flamborough alſo took a 
Spaniſh regiſter ſhip worth 50, 00 0. 5 4 
705 | CY Taz 
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Tan Roſe man of war, of twenty guns, com- 


vi. mandel by Capt. Frankland, being cruiſmg on 
barns Carolina ſtation, on the 12th of January, fell 
1745. in with the Conception, a French ſhip of 400 


ton, twenty guns, and 326 men, from Cartha- 
gena for the Havanna; and, after. a ſmart en- 
gagement of eleven glaſſes, in which the Con- 
cCeption had 110 men killed, the Roſe, with the 
loſs of five men, took the prize into Charles 
Town in South Carolina; where ſhe proved n 
very valuable acquiſition, her cargo conſiſting 
_ of 800 ſerons of cocoa, in each of which was 
depoſited a bar of gold; ſixty eight cheſts of 
filver coin, containing 310,000 pieces of eight; 
wrought. plate of equivalent yalue 3 a complete 
ſett of chürch plate; a large quantity of gold 
-buckles, and ſnuff boxes; a curious two-wheeled 
chaiſe of filver, the wheels, axletree, and other 
parts, of the fame metal; a large quantity of 
pearls; diamonds, and _ precious ſtones ; 
and above boolb hs er gold: the 88 
worth 200000. 
Sou merchahts of Lendon, had firted out 
Abe privateers, intended for a joint cruize, 
under the command of Capt. Talbot, who was 
to act as the eommodore, with the Prince Fre- 
deric, of twenty. eight guns, and 244 men; the 
Dole, Capt. Morecock, of twenty guns, ad 
10 men; and the Prince George, of twenty 
guns, and 1 24 men. The ſquadron ſet fail, 
from Cowes, in the Ille of Wight, on the 2d of 
June; bur, on the 7th, the Prince George un- 
30 nately overſet, and ſunk; and though che 
_ -eommodore immediately went to her ce, 


he could ſave no more than twenty men out of 
the 134. However, not diſcouraged with 10 un- 
"favourable a beginning, the Prince Frederic and 
Duke cor cinusd * 4 off the coaſt of Pot- 


X . 


tugal; but, meeting with no remarkable ſucceſs, Car. 
they ſteered for the Azores, or weſtern iſlands, II. 
ſituate between 25 and 33 degrees of welt longi W. 
tude, and between 36 and 40 degrees of north 1745. 
latitude; being nine in number, and ſubject to 
the crown of Portugal. The two prwateers, on 
che .2oth of June, made the Iſle of St Mary, 
the ſouthermoſt of the Azores; when they ſtood 
away to the weſtward, to cruize between theſe 
iſlands, and the great bank of Newfoundland. 

heir eruize was unſucceſsful, till the 10th of 
July 3 and then, between five and fix in the 
morning, they diſcovered. three. ſail, bearing 
weft z which happened to be the Marquis d' An- 
tin, of 450 ton, twenty-four guns, and ſixty- 
eight. men, commanded? by Capt. Magon Ser- 
pere; the Lewis Eraſmus of 500 ton, twenty- 

_ eight guns, and ſixty-fix men, commanded by 
Capt. Pedro Lavigne Luenell; and the Notre 
Dame de Deliverance: of 300 ton,  twefity-bwo 
gutts, and ſixty men, commanded by Capt, Pe 

dre Lkant; all three of them belonging to 35 
Maloes, and: having. been out four years in the 
South Seas, on the coaſts of Chili asd Peru, an- 
now on their return, immenſely rich, from Lins 
in Peru. The two privatcers bore down on the 
3 « little wi a” 2 1 

opt their wind: but, a quarter paſt leven, Capt 
Talbot fired a gan at —_— When the. end 
wiſted their colours, and formed a line: the Dukes 
being ſome what too haſty, went towindward, and 
= - immediately. began to fire away While Capt 
Talbot bore, to leeward, and advanced wihin 
piſtol, ſhot of the neareſt. ſhip to him, which was 
the, Marquis & Antin 1 here they: entertained 
each other exceeding, ſ mary, for three hoars, 
deore the French ſubmistsd. Duriag the 
time that the Prince Frederic was engaging the _ 
„ VT . Ee ML” 


140 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Part Marquis d' Antin, the Lewis Eraſmus got on 


his bow, and put Capt. Talbot between two fires z 


C=-— who, as ſoon as the firſt ſhip had ſtruck, loſt no 
1 74755 time, but went and returned the viſit to the Lewis 


Eraſmus; at the fame time that the Notre 
Dame de Deliverance crouded away from the 
Duke, who had orders to chace her, while Capt. 
Talbot attacked the Lewis Eraſmus ; where 
he found ſuch warm work, that it was three 
hours before ſhe would ſtrike: though the cap- 
tain of the Duke, ſeeing night coming on, 
and apprehending that Capt. Talbot would be 
puzzled to take care of the diſabled ſhips, 
quitted the chace, and let the third make her 
eſcape. Capt. Talbot all along conceived that 
his adverſaries were Martinico ſhips; but was 
agreeably ſurprized to underſtand they were 
fichly laden wich the treaſures of Peru and Chili; 
a treaſure that might well repay him, and his 
ſailors for their trouble: though the Prince Fre- 
deric had one lieutenant; and five men killed, 
and twenty-five wounded; the Duke had ſeven 
men killed, and eight wounded: the Lewis 
Eraſmus had only the captain, and one man 
killed, and four wounded; and the Marquis d' 
Antin had ne more than the captain, and ſix 
men killed, and eight wounded; © but! this was 
_ owing to the Engliſh Captain firing more at their 
rigging,” than between the decks, for fear of 
ſinking them. The prizes loſt- all their maſts, 
and were obliged to be towed, by the Prince 
Frederie and Duke, to Kinſale in Ireland; where 
they happily arrived, on the Zoth of July: 
when Capt. Talbot found, that the prizes had a 
treaſure of 256635, 315 dollars in ſpecie 3 piſtoles, 
and doubloons, to the value of 300, 693 dollars; 
gold bars, to the value of 3200 dollars; and 
01 eee 26% 155052 eee 
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eoughr plate to the value of 11, 000 Jollars Gar. 
amounting, in all, to 3, 009, oo8 dollars, being II. 
675% 261 beſides/800! ton of cocoa, and other,! 
valuable effects: which were convoyed by three _ 
men of war to Briſtol ; and conducted, in for- 
ty-five waggons, to the Lower of London z the 
whole weight of treaſure, including the package, 
amounting to ſeventy- eight ton, thirteen hun- 
dred, one quarter, and ſixteen pounds; the 
proprietors having 700, ooo i. to their ſhare, and 
every common ſeaman being in to a 
tor his dividend. brit 105 

Tux Notre Dame de ae that eſcaped 
from the Duke privateer, made the beſt of her 
way to Cape Breton; imagining the French had 
til} poſſeſſion of the iſland: where ſhe was taken, 
on the 20th of July, by the Sutherland and 
Cheſter men of war, and carried into Louiſburg 3 
when ſhe appeared as valuable a prize as either 
of her conſorts; her cargoe conſiſting of eighteen 
ſerons of gold, weighing 1170lb averdupoize z 
15,399 double doubloons; 162 gold ſnuff boxes, 
weighing 952 ounces; 1,072,000 pieces of eight: 
764 ounces of virgin ſilver; thirty -one 
of ſilver ore; ſeveral diamond rings, and ſolitairs; 
876 ſerons of cocoa; 3 20g ſerons of Jeſuits bark ; 
19T tanned hides ;. 181 dozen of fans; and 
thirty: fix! bales of Carmenian wool : the whole 
amounting to upwards of 460,000, which was 
fafely conducted to Perun under ne 
df four men of war. 
. Tux reduction of Cape Bran was. no-'lefs 
fllatal co ſeveral otherſhips, than it was to the No-—-—- 
tre Dame de Deliverance: for, in Auguſt, the 
La Charmante, a French Eaſt India ſhip, of 
600 ton, twenty. eight N and ninety-nine 
— [was ere won Finca e row | 
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The Glide .of the Powes of Eatbpe, 


_ PaxFf' Canterbury mem of war, and carried into LowiG 


burg; with 4 cargo worth upwards of 200,000 J. 


About the. fame time, the Cheſter, and Mer- 


774353. maid, men of war, broug 


he into Louiſburg 
the Hetody awotber flip belonging ts | the 
French Eaſt India company; with a cargo 
worth 2. οõοẽ,L Fhe French hach alſo a man 
of war ef twenty- feur guns, and another of 
— Ns taken and carried into Antigua; 

tiffy oruixers, and piivateers; made 
| Pantry other conſiderable captures heebdaom the 
| French and Spaniards. _ 

Tur French, on the 12th of Augulty took the 
Falcwn ſloop of war, and carried her ii to Martini. 
co: but the moſt conſiderable-prizds; taken either 
by the —— in Amerida,; were no 
ways of un 'equaliry with che valuable captures 
made by che Britiſh cruizers, and privateers: for 
the French took only the Falcon, one Britiſh 
prieateor: and fixey-fix mercantile veſſels, in 
America; and the Spamards took one privateer, 
and fifty-eightr merchant veſſels: fo that the whole 
muber of che Britiſm ſhips, that, this year; tell 
Imo the hands uf the French and eee ” 
Arnevieay was one floop of wary two 38 
and 125 — but the Bini 
and ptivateers, in Ametica, took five * 

and eo Spanien mem of war; nine French, and 
de Spuniſh, priostrets; ninety-throe: French, 
— — merchänt ſnhips: in all, 
ſeven men of war, fourteen F076 and 1 140 


. -merchantvefidle;: * 


Twi naval war in Edrope was. fireeffully 
proſecuted; on al ſides, by the Eturzers and pro 
vatgerb; bur ihe reſpeaive uadrons never came 
why geacri} engagement. However the Bri- 
tiſd govettirienr took care to ftation a quadren 


. Piymouth, , under the command of Vice-Ad- 
; miral 
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miral Martin, who diligently attended} the mo- Cuat. 
tions of che French fleet 2: Braſt, and made II. 

ſeveral ſucceſsful cruizes in the, channel; while 
Rear- Admiral Medley was ordered from Spit- 3745: 


head, with a ſquadron. of ſeven. men 'of. War, 
conſiſting of the Ipſwiob of ſeventy gung ; the 
Jerſey, of ſixty 3 the Harwich, and the Win- 
cheſter, of fifty i and the Goſport, Ludlow-Caftle, 
and Maidſtone, of forty; as convoy. : to nine 
ſail of Eaſt-India- men, and above. 00 fail. of 
merchant · ſhips, as far as the Streights of Gib- 
raltar ; when the rear admiral was 10 reinforce 
the ſquadron under Vice-Admiral Rowley. 
Rear: Admiral Medley ſet fail, on the 21ſt of 
February, from Spithead z but on the 27th, ſeve- 
ral of his convoy received confiderable. damage, 
by running foul of one another in Torbay, on the 
coaſt of Devonſhire; after which the rear · ad · 
miral conducted the Portugal fleet to Liſbon ; 
and then proceeded to meet Vice- Admiral Row- 
ley at N where he Joined. Ba on the 
yoth of A * 3 x73 
Vier- nn 3 bad oſs — 
e in ſuch convenient ſtations, 
ttemely detrimental both to the r 1 .and 
Spaniards; but when he received hi expected; re- 
inforcemetnt, he proceeded, with Rear-Admiral 
Medley, and twenty-fout ſhips of the line, to 
block up the Spaniſh ſquadron in the port of 
Catthagena j where the Spaniards had the Royal 
Philip, and the Iſabella refitted, with five ſhips 
of ſutty· four guns, two of ſixty, Bye of fifty- 
tour, and one of fifty, clean, full-matned, and 
ready to put to ſea, in open of comvoying the - 
-ttanſports to Italy, and in 
ing a junction with the Breſt | quadron: — all 


dei — were fruſtrated by the vigilance of 
Vice: Aumiral — z who not only ag | 


| 
HP 
| 
| 
| 
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- Paitr the Spanifh fleet from putting to ſea, but alfo 


1745. 


detached Commodore Oſborne, with twelve fail 


ot the line, to cruize off Cadiz, and inte 


the proceedings of the Breſt ſquadron, which 
was really intended for a more important ſervice 
than the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards; for this ar- 


mament was! fecretly' augmenting, with a deſign 


to favoiir the enterpize, then in agitation, for 


uſhering the yoyng pretender to the Britiſh 


throne on the public theatre, in a very formid- 
able and illuſtrious character: but a part of this 
ſquadron lay eruizing between Liſbon and Gib- 


a raltar, where they took the Blandford man of 


war, of twenty guns, commanded by Capt. Dodd, 

who refuſed; at the peril of his life, to make any 
dilcovery-of *the Britiſh ſquadron: however they 
had” intelligence of the ſituation of . 
Oſborne, and avoided him. 


WY IME DIATELY on Ae elende of boſti- 
lities by the Genoeſe, againſt the Queen of 


Hungary, Wice- Admiral Rowley ſent Commo- 


dore Cooper, with a part of his fleet, to bombard 

the coaſt of Genoa: and, before the middle of 
September, Savona, Genoa, and Final, felt this 
dreadful calamity though they eſcaped tolerably 


well, in compariſon of St Remo, which was al- 


moſt reduce: to alhes, by the thunder of the 
| ſhips. Not Tackfien with' thus puniſhing 


the infide ey of the -rerrified Genoeſe, Oommo- 
dore Cooper proceeded to Baſtia, the capital of 
Corſica, where a conſiderable body of malecon- 


tents were in arms, under the Marquis Rivola ; 
who acted openly tor their Hungarian and Sar. 
dinian majeſties, and had ſtrongly ſollicited the 
aſſiſtance of the Britiſn admiral, to expe] the 


-Genoeſe from an iſland they had fo long held in 


4 def potical 7 en 2 OT the arrival of 
Fe le THO 15 Fe PP; + 1 Commo- 
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f Zooper, the. caſtle and city were Cu av. 
bt and bombarded, for two hours, „ 
with extraordinary fury; and though the Marquis S 
de Mari had a Garriſon of 600. men, he was 1745. 
obliged to abandon the caſtle, and retire. to 
Calvi, where he expected to be followed by the 
diſguſted Corſicans; who, before the cloſe of 
the Year, obliged the Genoeſe to ſurrender the 
caſtle of St Fiorenzo, and the tower of Mortella : 
ſo that the Genoeſe had no place of conſidera- 
tion left in the whole iſland, except Calyi, Ajac- 
cio, and. Bonifacio, which were not expected to 
make any vigorous reſiſtance ; eſpecially, as the 
malecontents were highly animated by the ſer- 
vices of the Britiſh , commodore, and greatly 
encouraged by the promiſes of the, king of Sar- 
dinia, who publiſhed a. manifeſto, ſhewing the 
reaſons which induced him to take the Copſicans 
under his rotection, declaring, That he 
« would I care. to render their ſituation 
* happy, and never ſuffer them to remain ex- 
<« poſed. to the reſentment of the republic of 
« Genoa,” Theſe. were the moſt rtf tran⸗ | 
ſactions that happened in, the European feas, be- 
tween the maritime forces of the contending 
crowns ; except what was executed, or intende: 
ſo to be, in favouring the bold attempt of the 
young pretender, on his invaſion of Scotland. 
Tux cruizers, and privateers, were numerous, 
and active; and ſeveral obſtinate engagements 
happened, particularly between the Eögliſb and 
French; though, at the beginning of the year, _ 
the Briziſh nation began to. be Ae at the 
conduct of ſome of their naval commanders,. in 
permitting two French men of wart to eſcape, 
without coming to an engagement. For Capt. 
* Wh. Harmpton-Cout a 
0 


BF 


| The ene Gn Ef ener: 
* of ſev: guns, being ernizing in the channel, 
in co 8 $i Ca t. Griffin, in the Captain, of 
. ns 3 Capt. Fowkes, in the 1 
45: noyght, o & Of Capt Brett ig the 
BY ak i | 


Synderand, uns; faw 1 about 

| three leag yes diſtant, and. ſteered after them 4 
which 5 ned to be the Neptune, and Fleu- 
kom two French men of war, the former of 
ſeventy-fgur guns, and 700 men, and the latter 
of ſixty guns, and 600 men, with the Part- 
mouth pfivateer, which they had lately taken, 
Capt, &rifin purſued, and retook the privateer ; 3 
but the Sunderland had carried away her main- 
top-walt, and could nat Join in purfuing the 
men of war; neither could the Dreadnought | 
Keep, company. with the Hampton Court; ſo 
that Capt, Moſtyn was obliged to abandon the 
chace : {uch a conduct diſguſted the Britiſh na- 
tion, who ppbraided ſome of the commanders 
with cowardice ; which occafioned the captains . 
to deſire a legal examination into their conduct: 
WY 117 95 155 gly,. a court-martial was held, ON 
of January, on board the Lenox, in 
SALA harbour, compoſed of Vice-Admiral 
Steyart,. Rear-Admiral ledley, and fifteen 
captains 3 who, aſter examining the evidences, 
and ipſpeRi ng into the log- -books of the re- 
peftive ſhips, were unanimouſly of opinion, 
os, Capt. 1 had done h FA s duty as an 
1 8 1 5 an 29 7 King Po and as a man of 
| . uſtißed the coo | 
of . Grif n ; and; os Rechred that Capf. 
Fawkes, and Capt, Bret, bog rforgiet the 
duty in every reſpect Firs deciſion was 
far from ae the Til ic; who conceived 
the French ſhips muſt Have Naben 

kiruck to ren of the Britiſh * ebene 


8 
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| ut that the matter merited a more. particular, Cn 4 e. 


ricter eanquiry, 


Tux Rupert and Guernſey men of war, the 
farmer commanded by Capt. Ambroſe, and the 174. 


latter by Capt. Corniſh, an the 24th of March, 
topk: the Maria Fortynata, a Spaniſh regiſter | 
hip, from Cadiz to Buenos Ayres, of 350 Frog 
ren guns, ang ſixty- four men, beſides oe 
ſengers, among whom was the Governor of Para- 
which was à valuable prize, the cargo 
Faring ot coſt above 100, oo. at Cadiz, Fav — 
* were 8 on che thip to the Oe 


| E e man of war, comtnanded 
by TAPE: Brett; and the Cheſter, of fifty 4 
comman 1 e an the 26t 
* took the e a French man * 
twenty 1 5 and 140 men, commande 
by Moolicur Salletee, from Milhfippi +9 Roc 
—— wich 24,906. pieces of eight, ſome indigo, 
hides, 1 4 and tobacco ; with the ſus 
r. inte of Mifſiippi, bis wife and- fami- 
No. two — — and ſome land-officers, 
7 ts ; who were all wroughe inte Ply- 
Tue Sheprnels privater, commanded by 
OY tg * the * of Mon 11 5 the 
re 8 2 Frenc J1a-man 
— 41 bound from Mocha; laden with cof- 
lee, apd 300 ton burchen ; which was carried 
nfo Briſtol. | 
Cap. Gsitzin, in the Capri man of 
war, being on a true between Portland and 


. Caikers, an the 124th; of May, took. the 
gang Turk gg of. thirty- 918 guns, and 


8 
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PazT man of war. The Veſtale, another Privateer, of 


VI. 


. 


1745. 


their colours. 


eighteen guns, and 160 men, who was in com- 

ny with the Grand Turk, was taken, at the 
ame time, by. the Monmouth; man of war, of 
8 uns ; and both ti prizes carried into 

Plymouth. Capt. Griffin, on the 2d of June, 
alſo took the Achilles privateer, of St Maloes, 
of twenty-two guns, and' 148 men, and ſent 
her into Plymouth. 

On the 25th of. May, he garriſon of Offend 
were alarmed, about one o' clock in the morn- 
ing, by a terrible firing at ſea ; Which was an 
engagement, under the cannon of the ramparts, 
between the Bridgwater, of twenty guns, com- 
manded by Lord George Graham ; the (Sheer. 


neſs of twenty Guns; And a tender; who were 
Cloſely engaged wich the Real privateer, of 


enty-· eight guns; the Princeſs de Fenthievre, of 

enty-ſix ; and a dogger, of eighteen; all be- 
jonging to Dunkirk ; who had taken four Bri- 
diſh veſſels in the northern ſeas, and three others 
in the channel, which were then under their 
convoy. The engagement continued above four 
hours, when the men of war run the two great 


| ane and four of the prizes, on ſhore,” and 


cured the other prizes; though the French 
dogger made her eſcape : : the diſpute was very 


- ſharp and bloody, the privateers fighting with 


the greateſt reſolution, and ſufferin ing themſelves 
to be drove on ſhore, with the lots of eighty- 


Four men killed, and ſeventy-ſix wounded,' te 


fore the Engliſh could oblige them to firike 


. 


Carr, Baz rr, why had been pk 'of 
the Centurion, under Commodore Anſon, was 


lately, at the requeſt” of the commodore, 


moted, from the Sunderland, to the command | 


*. 
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cruize in the channel, on the gth of July, tell in 
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he Lion, of ſixty guns; and being on aCaae. 


II, 


with the Mercury, a French man of war, fr 
ſixty-four ' guns, and another ſhip of ſixteen” 3745+ 


guns; when they. began a remarkably obſti- 


nate, and bloody engagement; which laſted 
five hours, within piſtol-ſhor : but the Lion was 


ſo much diſabled, in her maſts and rigging, as 
to do nothing with her fails ; which gave 
French an opportunity of eſcaping; yet not 


before the Mercury had 160 men killed, and 
140 wounded: the Lion had forty-ſeven men 


killed, the captain, moſt of his officers, and 107 
men wounded ;: though the captain of marines 


behaved with the greateſt puſillanimity, for which 
he was afterwards tried by . a court-martial, and 
deſervedly ſentenced to be r as an example 


of cowardice. © © 


_ In Auguſt, as View Addl: "Marti wis 


cruizing in the channel, with a ſquadron of 
ſeven men of war, he took 'the Panther, a 
French man of war, of twenty Guns, and 260 
men, commanded by Monſieur Keruzarer, of the 
order of St Lewis: 3 "ith a e on ror 
other F 

HE St Eſprit * Flebch man b war, of 
| ehen, aer guns, as ſhe was convoying ſome 
merchant ſhips from Cadiz, on the 10th of Au- 
guſt, was attacked by the Jerſey tran of war, 
of ſixty guns, commanded by Capt. Hardy 3 
who engaged the St Eſprit for two hours and a 
half, 'when ſhe bore away, with the merchant 
| ſhips, to refit at Cadiz: but the St Eſprit was ſo 
reatly diſabled, that ſhe funk rer ran after 
got into port. 


Taz French were "more ſacceffat' has: tha 25 


Spins in their maritime * havin — 4 


Vol. IV. e fit 


Pax fitted out a greater number of privatrers, "FT. 
VII. given more encouragement to their ſailors. 
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the 22d of April, Capt. Belleiſle, in the Apollo 
745. privateer, of fifty-four guns, and 500 men, as 


he was cruiſing on the coaſt of Jerſey, fell in 
with, and took the Angleſea man of war, of 
forty guns, and 250 men, commanded by Capt. 
Elton; who, after an obſtinate engagement, 
was killed, as alſo was the firſt lieutenant, and 
ſixty of the crew either killed or wounded 3 


when the ſecond. heutenant ſtruck: the colours, 


and ſurrendered the ſhip ; for which, on his 
arrival in England, he was tried by a court 
martial, and ſentenced to be ſhot, which was 
accordingly executed; though. be died with 
every ſign of a brave and intrepid man. The 


Apollo was aſterwards very fucceſsful, and, 
among other prizes. took the Dartmouth Galley 


privateer. - 

Taz Elizabeth, a French man of war, of 
ſixty-ſix guns, on the 2d of November, took the 
Briſtol privateer of thirty guns, and 300 men. 
The Mercury man of war, on the 6th. of the 
fame month, alſo took the Black Prince of Li- 
verpool, of fry guns, and 400 men, being the 
ſtrongeſt privateer fitted out, ſince the war, by 
the Britiſh merchants. Several other of the 
French men of war, and privateers, made cap» 
tures of many Britiſh priyateers, and mercanti e 
veſſels; four: the Spaniards made. no conſiderable = 
prizes, | 
Punx Spaniards, this year, took forty- three 
Briciſh iſh veſſels, in the European ſeas, and fifty · 
nine in America, in all 102 ; which made the 
whole number of the Britiſh veſſels, taken, by 
the Spaniards, ſince the commencement of the 
. to 1 The Fernch had, this 
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year, m e captures of two Britiſh men of war, Cy av. 


the Wolf loop, and the Mercury ſnow-of war, 
twenty-one privateers, and 327 merchant yeſlels, 
in the European ſeas: which, with the captures 
in America, made the whale number of the 
French prizes, for this year, conſiſt of two men 
of war, two ſloops of war, one ſnow of war, 
twenty-two privateers, and 388 merchant yeſi:ls, 
in all 4153 making the whole number ef the 
Britiſh veſſels, taken, by the French, ſince the 
declaration of hoſtilities, amount to 643; and 
thoſe taken, in the preſent year, both by the 
French and Spaniards, to conſiſt of 517, includ- 
ing the men ot war and privateers, But the Britiſh 
cruiſers, and privateers, were more ſucceſsful 
than both the French and Spaniards together: 
for they took ſeventy- chree Spaniſn veſſels, in 
Europe 3 beſides the captures in America, which 
made the whole. loſs that the Spaniards ſuſtained, 
during the courſe of this year, conſiſt of 122 
ſhips; making the whole number of the Spaniſh 
ſhips and veſſels, taken, by the Engliſh, ſince 
the commencement of the war, amount to 973. 
The Britiſh cruiſers, and privateers, alſo took, 
this year, from the French, 297 ſhips and veſſels 


in the European ſeas; which, added to the Bri- 
tiſh captures in America, made the whole loſs 


ſuſtained, this year, by.the-French, to conſiſt of 
404 ſhips and veſſels; making the whole num- 


ber of prizes, taken, from the French, ſince. 


the 24th of March 1744, amount to 750; and 
from both the French and Spaniards, in this 
year, to 526; which was nine ſhips more than 
the French and Spaniards had taken together. 


It is next to an impoſſibility to give any exact cal - 


culation of the value of the Pres taken in the year 
174353 but the ballance, indiſputably, lay immenſely 
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Parr great in favour of the Engliſh; who, though 

VII. they loſt ſome ſhips of confiderable value, had 
[ none of the numerous ſhips belonging to their 
"$740 Eaſt India company moleſted, either in going to, 


or returning from, India: whereas the Britiſh cruiſ- 
ers, and privateers, intercepted every branch of the 
French and Spaniſh” commerce, ſtagnated their 


trade, ſeized their moſt valuable commodities, 


and conducted the opulency of their American 
colonies ſafe into the Britiſh ports: for among 
the prizes, taken from the Spaniards, were, two 
men of war, ſeventeen privateers, - and thirty- 


_ ſeven regiſter ſhips ; and among the prizes taken 


from the French, were, nine men of war, fifty- 
eight privateers, four Eaſt India ſhips, three 


South Sea ſhips, 175 Martinico and Domingo 


ſhips, twenty-eight Newfoundland Tips twelve 
Guinea ſhips, and two Turky ſhips: which made 


the French very ſenſibly aware of the inequality 


of their maritime ſtrength, however vigilantly 
exerted, and though even aſſiſted by Spain, if 


exerted againſt the invincible force of the naval 
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Ample Diſquiſitions concerning the 
Diſaffection of the Scoren Na- 
tion to the BRITISH Government; 
and of the neceſſary Meaſures to 
be taken, by the Legiſlature, for 
corroborating the Union of the 
Two Kingdoms, improving the 
Highlands, eſtabliſhing the Loy- 
alty of the Highlanders, and for 
lug all the future Hopes 
of the PRETENDER. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
An introductory account of the na- 
ture of the BarTisH government, 

from its original inſtitution, to 

the HAN OVER ſucceſſion; where- 
in the right, and privileges, of 
the ſubjects are aſſerted, in oppo- 
ſition to arbitrary power, and in- 
defeaſible hereditary right, in the 
prince: with a recapitulation of 
the miſconduct of the Sr EUAR- 

- TINE family, from the acceſſion 

of JauzEs I. to the abdication of 
James II. The eſtabliſhment of 

the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and the 
attempts made by the Pretender, 
and his adherents, to dethrone the 
Ein of Hanover, 


PEA NGLAND was originally a mo- 

*% narchy, under the primitive Britons ; 
then a province ſubordinate to the 
$375 Romans; after that an heptarchial 
government under the Saxons z next a kingdom 
D 4 | ubject 
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PART ſubject to the Danes; after them to the Nor- 
mans; and now a monarchy again under the 
—— Engliſh, the deſcendants of ſuch heterogeneal 
1745. anceſtors. The inhabitants of Britain, through 
all theſe variations of ſovereignty, have con- 
ſtantly been the molt careful} 'y provident i in re- 

e 


ſerving to themſelves, ſince their firſt inſtitution 


of, and. ſubmiſſion to, regal government, all 


fach rights, privileges, and liberties, as were 
neceſſary to render their natal eountry either 
renowned and honourable abroad, or ſafe, hap- 
Py, and proſperous at home: for this they per- 
petually, with a courage and magnanimity pe- 
culiar to themſelves, maintained their privileges 
and liberties, through a long ſeries of ages; 


either re- aſſuring and ſecuring them, by new | 


and ſuperadded laws, when there were endea- 
vours to undermine and ſupplant them; or elſe 
vindicating them with a generous courage, even 
to the depoſition, and abdication, of: treacherous, 
uſurping, and tyrannical princes, when more 
gentle, mild, and ſepatorian methods, were 
wound weak, and ineffectual, to cover and pro- 
tect their national rights, and to tranſmit them, 
pure and unſullied, to poſterity. All, that know 
any ching of Britain, know, that the govern- 


ment of it is a mixed limited monarchy, where 


che ſupreme power is divided between the king 
ard the community, that is, the lords and com- 
mons: ſince the monarch can neither raiſe money, 
nor make or annul laws, without the people; and 
thoſe laws are a rule to both; a common mea- 


ſure to him of his power, and to them of their 


obedience: Though the chief executive part of 
the law is in the ſovereign; yet a king of Eng- 
land was properly a political king, who origi- 
FL, rage gene 5 the wy by bs corona- 

tion 
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tion cath, a fundamental law of the kingdom, Cy ar. 
and antecedent to the ſubjects homage and oath I. 
of fealty: ſo that the kings of England were 
legal kings, their authority was under a legal 1745. 
extent, and their royal power was reſtrained by 

a political power: none of theſe monarchs could 
do any thing as a king, but what he could le- 
gally do; which made it the very effence of 
Engliſh ſovereigns, to govern according to law; 
for where the will was ſuperior to law, there the 
arbitrary man was no longer a king; and, upon 
this account, it has been truly ſaigd, That a 
king of England can do no wrong ;*. be- * 
cauſe the king has no prerogative that derogates 
from juſtice, and equity; and, as he receives 
all his power from the law, he can do nothing 
but what the law impowers him to do, without 
making an invaſion upon the rights of the peo- 
ple, and endeavouring to accompliſh; the ſub- 
verſion of the government, Such have been the 
perpetual axioms, this has been the conſtant 
mode, of the Engliſh conſtitution, whenever 
the ſubjects aſſerted, angd_ roſe up in defence of, 
their liberties ; liberties derived to them by na- 
ture, and retained by that law which ſubjected 
them within the bounds of proper and limicted 
obedience to regal authority. The ſeveral char- 
ters of the land, by which the rights of Eng- 
liſhmen ſtood ſecured, ſworn, and entailed, to 
them, and their poſterity, before the Norman 
government, were expreſſive of the moſt ample, 
tree, and genuine privileges: yet theſe were not 
ſo much the grants, or conceſſions, of their 
princes, as the recognitions of what the ſubjects 
had reſerved to themſelves, in the original inſti- 
tution of their government; and of what had 
always appertained to them by law, and mo 
Z. pn Rt wp or moria 8 
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Parr morial cuſtoms. Theſe privileges, and liberties, 


came to be more diſtinctly expreſſed, and ſig- 


ally ratified, in the ever-memorable Ma 


1745. 


na 
Charta, which was obtained from King . | 
in the year 1215, by the juſt exertion of Eng- 
liſh liberty; when the brave barons compelled 
their arbitrary ſovereign, ' notwithſtanding all the 
fury of the papal fulminations, to confirm that 
glorious charter, and the charter of the foreſts; 
thereby repealing what oppreſſions the Engliſh 
had endured ſince the year 1066, when the gal- 
lant Harold expired nobly in the fields of Suſſex 
where victory incircled the brows of the trium- 
phant Norman with the regal diadem of England, 
and ſtopped the royal line of the Saxon mo- 
narchs, which began, above 600 years before, 


in the perſon of Hengiſt the firſt king of Kent. 


The Engliſh barons, by theſe ſacred charters, 
obtained a conceſſion of ſome new privileges, 
and a confirmation of their antient rights, and 
liberties; theſe charters are the foundations of 


thoſe liberties the Britiſh nation now enjoys; to 


them are owing that happy conſtitution, that 


excellent ſyſtem of government, under which, 
at this day, the free and generous race of Bri- 
tons flouriſh in the utmoſt felicity; exciting the 
admiration, and the envy, of ſurrounding nati- 
ons. But though theſe preſent fundamental char- 
ters are the pillars which ſuſtain the celeſtial 
manſion of Britiſh 8 yet their ineſtimable 
ſtipulations had not only been acknowledged, 
and tranſmitted down, in the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor, as the birth-right of every Eng- 
liſhman ;. which alſo the firſt Norman monarch 
not only ratified as ſuch; but they had long be- 
fore, ſo long as the year 974, been collected 
iato a body by Edgar, the greateſt monarch of 

| FL. the 
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the whole Saxon race; and were only reviſed, Cn Ar. 
repeated, and confirmed, by the royal Con- T. 
bon pad ce, DO 03 Wy 

AmoNosrT all the rights, and privileges, ap- 1745. 
pertaining to the inhabitants of Britain, that of 
having a ſhare in the legiſlature, in ordaining 
their own laws, and being to be governed no 
otherwiſe than in conformity to 'laws of their 
own enacting, is the moſt fundamental, and 
eſſential; as well as the moſt advantageous 
and beneficial : for, thereby, they are enabled to 
make ſuch ſucceſſive and continual proviſions, as 
ſhall be found the moſt conducive, and expe- 
dient, to the preſervation of the general ſociety, 
and the promoting either the temporal or eter- 
nal welfare of the ſubject. All that could be 
expected from their anceſtors, or practicable by 
them, either upon the firſt inſtitution, of civil 
government, or upon their after improvements, 
or regulations of it, was, to direct, limit, and 
reſtrain, the executive power committed to the 
| ſovereign ; and to make him, or his ſubordi- 

nate miniſters, accountable, in caſe they ſhould 
deny, delay, or peryert juſtice, or be found 
chargeable with male-adminiſtration of the laws: 
never were a people more provident as to all 
theſe, than the predeceſſors of the [Britiſh ſub- 
jiects: for as they have left nothing to the pri- 
vate diſcretion of a ſovereign, much leſs to his 
arbitrary will, but have aſſigned him the laws as 
the rules, and meaſures, by which he is to govern; 
ſo they not only delegated it unto him, as a truſt 
which he is to ſwear faithfully to perform, but 
they have always reſerved a liberty, right, and 
power, inherent in the community, of inſpecting 
his adminiſtration z making him reſponſible for 
it, and of abdicating him from the ſovereignty, 

| "Upon 
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upon upiverſal and egregious failures in the royal 
truſt that had been credited and conſigned to 


— his rectoral authority. Of this there is an ir- 


refragable evidence in the articles advanced in 
parliament, I in the year, 1399, againſt Richard II. 
when he'was ſolemnly depoſed from the throne, 
and by an inſtryment, ſigned with his own hand, 


confeſſed himſelf unworthy to govern any bone 


after endeavouring to prove that the regal 
power was unlimited; and after convening a 


parliament at Shrewſbury, where, this deluded 


monarch trod the privileges of the people under 
foot, as ſo many unjuſt encroachments on the 


royal prerogative; which wrought his expulſion 


from the throne, and placed his miſguided ſcep- 
tre in the hands of his couſin Henry IV. Ex- 
amples of the ſame. kind, antecedent and poſ- 
terior to the Norman conqueſt, are numerous: 
Archigallo, Emerian, Vortigern, Sigibert, Beorn- 
red, Alured, and Edwin, were all deprived of 
their crowns for evil. government ; and more 
worthy ſucceſſors appointed, by the free election, 
and unanimous concurrence, of their. ſubjects: 

after the conqueſt, Edward II. and Richard III. | 
were deprived of the government, for acting 

with an e authority, contrary to the 


laws of the land ; the former being ſucceeded b 14 | 


his ſon Edward III and the latter by Henry VI 

who were preferred in their rooms : King John 
was unanimouſly oppoſed | by his ſubjects, 5 re- 
fuſing to confirm their laws, and. liberties ; and 
Henry VI. was degraded from his dignity, by 


authority of a council of the lords ſpiritual and 


temporal, for violating and infringing an, order 
of parliament; and for his inſufficiency to rule 


the kingdom; whereupon he was ejected from 


he Tegal authority, and Edward IV, admitted to 
5 _z 
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ſupply his vacancy in the royal throne. Thus by CAP. 
the common uſage of England, which is the com- I. 
mon law of the nation, that kings, degenerat vo 
ing into tyrants, may be deprived: for evil go- 1745. 
vernment, and others appointed in their ſtead, | 
is evident from theſe hiſtorical examples: neither 
are other nations leſs deficient in ſimilar inſtances 
of confining their monarchs to a; juſt obſervance 
of their legal ſovereignty, nor leſs; remarkable 
for their. vigilance in A n OM . and 
arbitrary principles. 

Nor to mention the alteration in the ſucceſ. 
fion of the royal blood of France, from the race 
of Pharamond, to the line of Pepin,” and from 
the deſcendants of Pepin to Hugh Capet, whoſe 
family are now in poſſeſſion of the crown; it is 
ſufficient, for this purpoſe, that Childeric III. 
in whom terminated the line of Pepin; Lewis III. 
and Charles, ſirnamed le Groſs; were all de- 
prived, by the ſtates of France, for thrir evil 
government, and ſuch who were thouglit more 
meritorious appointed in their room; and to 
thoſe revolutions, made by the people, all the 
French hiſtorians attribute the proſperity, and 
magnificence, of their kingdom. In Spain, 
Rodoric, Alphonſo, and Henry IV; and in 
Nes Favila, Alphonſo IV, Ordonjus, Al- 

onſo X, and Peter the n were all expel - 
from the regal dignity, for tyrannical and 
evil government: and, through the ſame» me- 
tives, the ſtates of Holland, in the year 1881, 
in a general aſſembly, at the Hague, abjured all 
obedience, and ſubjection, to Philip King of 
Spain 3 and, in a declaration, juſtified their con- 
duct; becauſe, That monarch, by his tyran- 
„% nical government, againſt faith ſo — — 
$65 —— and 1 had Joſt his right to 
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Pa RT „ all the Belgic provinces; and, therefore, they 


„ depoſed him.” In Portugal, Alphonſus was 


— depoſed becauſe he was young, and his mother 
1745. encroaching upon their liberties: and Don San- 


cho II. was deprived by the univerſal conſent of 
the Portugueſe, and Don Alonſo, his brother, 
introduced to the ſovereign authority. In Den- 
mark, Chriſtopher II. Waldemar, Eric, Chriſ- 
tiern II. and Ciſternus, were all depoſed for 
their cruelty, and arbitrary proceedings. In 
Poland, Lecticus II. Leſcus I. Micciſlaus, and 
Veadiſlaus III. were deprived of the crown, 
for male. adminiſtration. In Sweden, Ingellus, 
Amund, Swercher, Waldimar, Birgir, Magnus, 
Albert, Eric, Charles, and Chriſtiern King of 
Denmark, were abdicated the throne for their 
contemptible perverſion of the laws. Nay, the 
very Emperors of Germany, when they-infring- 
ed the rules of government, and violated ' the 
fundamental laws of the Empire, have found a 
general reſiſtance, and vigorous oppoſition from 
the ſtates 3 who, finally, deprived them of the 
imperial dignity; of which Lewis the Good, 
Henry IV. and Wenceſlaus, are ſufficient exam- 
ples z who were depoſed, by the Electors, for 
their evil government. In Scotland, Durſtus, - 
Donald, Ethus, and James III. had the diadem 
ſtript from their brows, and were excluded from 
the throne, for their arbitrary and unjuſt beha- 
viour: and Buchanan ſays, That Scotland 
| ++ "was free from the beginning; created itſelf 
60 2 on this very condition, that che em- 
pire being conferred on them by the ſut- 
6 2 of the people, if the matter requit- 
ed i they 9 4 1 Fier 1 che _ 
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Qu EN EL1zaBETH, a few days befote Cn AY. 


death had deprived England of ſo illuſtri- 


J. 


ous an ornament, nominated James VI. of Scott 
land, great grandſon to James IV. and Mary 1745. 


his wife, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, for her ſucceſſor; who, on her demiſe, 
aſcended the throne of England, in the year 
1603, though in expreſs contradiction to the 
will of Henry VIII. who had limited the 
ſucceſſion to the iſſue of his youngeſt ſiſter 


Mary, by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 


James I. was lineally deſcended from Walter, 
grandſon to Bancho King of Scotland; who, 
after the retreat of his e Fleanchus, into 

Wales, was reſtored to favour with Malcom III. 

and, in the year 1057, was created Lord- 

High- Steward of Scotland; a poſt which placed 

him at the head of the nobility. This noble- 


man was the illuſtrious founder of the Steuartine 
family: ſeveral of his deſcendants make a con- 


ſiderable figure in the hiſtory of Scotland; but 
they had no i ay riling to the regal 
dignity, till Robert Bruce, one of the worthieſt 


monarchs that ever filled the throne of Scotland, 


directed, by his will, that, in caſe David, his 
fon, and ſucceſſor, ſhould die without iflue, the 
crown ſhould deſcend to Robert Steuart, his 
grandſon by his eldeſt daughter; who, accord- 
iogly, ſucceeded in the year 1370 being the 
firſt monarch of the line, and the 10iſt King 
of Scotland. 1 


Juks VI. was the ſon of Mary Queen 
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Parr archy; where the alſo imbibed a fondneſs of 


arbitrary power, and conceived high notions of 


FG hereditary right: © theſe principles were early 


1745. 


ſtampt on. the tender mind of the young prince, 
in his minority, when the kingdom was under 
the regency of his mother; and theſe pernicious 
ſentiments were the baleful ſource of all the fu- 
ture misfortunes of his family. James I. had 
an endowment of good natural parts, a to- 
lerable ſhare of learning, nor was he unac- 


quainted with the ſalutary maxims of - govern- 


ment: but his averſion to military exerciſe ; his 
love of flattery; his blind fondneſs, and unna- 


rural affection, for particular favourites; and his 


deſpotic principles of regal power; prevented 
him from putting his abilities into execution: fo 
far from it, that his pacific reign was one con- 
rinued ſeries of ignominy, and diſhonour, among 
the foreign nations; and of the moſt contemp- 


tible deriſion at home. This prince was thirty- 


ſix years of age when he ſucceeded to the throne 
of England, a ſucceſſion that revived the an- 


cient name of Britain, united the two kingdoms, 


delude a nation into the 


and prognoſticated the termination of all their 
military contentions: his Engliſh ſubjects ga ve him 
a generous reception; they, at firff, entertained 
a favourable opinion of their new monarch ; 
and the king gave early. indications of conſult- 
ing the proſperity of his ſubjects: but, alas! his 
profeſſions were only artifices; his diſſembled 
candour nothing but bypecrify : artifices only to 

elude a nation ir are of ruin; hypocrily 
prompted by the faith of Rome, only to enſlave 
a free people, and burſt through the barrier of 


the proteſtant religion. This monarch long diſ- 


guiſed his real ſentiments from a nation he had 
reaſon to believe would hold them in abhorrence, 
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it they were diſcovered before he had ſubjected Cn "a 


them to ſuch a degree of ſervility, as might bow 


their necks patiently to the arbitrary yoke : this 


diſſimulation continued even ſo long as the year 
1609, when his majeſty, in his fcurth ſpeech at 
Whitehall, declared, That the king was ler 
e loquens, after a ſort; binding himſelf, by a 
double oath, to the obſervation of the fun- 
« damental laws of his kingdom; tacitly, as by 
being a king, and ſo bound to protect, as well 
„ the people, as the laws of his kingdom; and 
s expreſsly, by his oath at his coronation : fo as 


1745. 


„every juſt king, in a ſettled kingdom, is 


'« bound to obſerve that paction made to his 


people by his laws, in framing his govern- 


ment agreeable thereunto.” How conſonant 


was this declaration to the fundamental law of 


England? what might not a nation juſtly ex- 


ped from a ſovereign ſo truly ſenſible of the 
conſtitutional rights of both king and people? 
but how ſhamefully was the royal knowledge 
perverted, and the nation how unworthily treat- 
ed! Happy for the deſcendants of this prince, 
had they practiſed what they effſentially- knew ! 
happy for their people, had they (exerciſed the 
royal authority with a royal juſtice 3 a Juſtice 
only equal to the national allegiance ] then had 
the Steuartine family Tate gloriouſly on the Bri- 


tiſh throne, | inveſted with all the ſublimity of 


true magnificence, decked in all the radiance of 
real "majeſty : while they had acted as kings, 


they might have acted as gods; they might have 


done whatever virtue would not bluſh to do; 
their power, on that ſide, might have been en- 
vied by the foremoſt of mankind; but when 
they ceaſed to rule with juſtice, their ſubjects 


OY 
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Parr ceaſed to obey wich deference; when the mo- 
VII. narch became a tyrant, the people became free. 
Nor content with a legal authority over the 
1743. freeſt, braveſt, and moſt opulent ſubjects in the 
univerſe, James I. aſpired at cultivating. the 
royal pterogative to a more unlimited height of 
power, than had been done even by Henry VIII. 
or any of his predeceſſors; he firſt CT the 
doctrine of hereditary right, a doctrine never [ 
before heard of in all the eaſtern tyrannies; and | 
which he was never able to inſinuate among, his 7 
ped In his reign the whig and tory parties 
ad their production; to him, they owed their 
birth: hence was derived the ruin of his fami- 
ly 3 and hence ſprung that train of innumerable 
calamities, that afterwards, infeſted the Britiſh 
nation: but, after all, this diſregarded monarch 
ſuok unregretted to the. tomb, without accom- 
pliſhing his invidious purpoſes; leaving, for his 
tucceſſar, Charles, his third, but then © Sf 
: by Anne, the Saber of Frederic ſec King 
of Denmark. 

Cu AR LES I. was born, on che 19th. of } 
vember, 1600, at Dumfermling, in Scotland; 
he. ſucceeded his father on the 27th of March, 
1625 3 and, in leſs than two months after, was 
married to Henrietta, Maria, the youngeſt 
daughter of Henry IV. of France. This un- 
happy menarch, was educated, from his infancy, 
in the ſame principles of unlimitted regal autho- 
rity, which his father bad. ſo much cultivated: 
but Charles was determined to carry his autho- 
rity higher than his father attempted to do; he 
was reſalved to eſtabliſh a deſpotic power; and 

to this deſtructive. point, he ſacrificed, every 
thing that made againſt it. His diſpenſing with 
. penal laws againſt papiſts, in the h 
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his reign, was an early proof of what the people CAP. 


had to expect; and his caſtration of the ancient 


% the king ſhould confent to ſach laws, as the 1 


cc pas le ſhould chufe;** and inſerting the words, 
« Saving the ry, prerogative ;“ ſufficiently 
diſcovered his inclination to arbitrary power, 
The two firſt parliaments were diſſolved, upon 
very unpopular and unplauſible reaſons, for their 
preſumption in arraigning the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and their making the redreſs of griev- 
ance, the previous condition of granting ſup- 
plies: this made it perceptible to the nation, 
that their monatch, inſtead of redreſſing the deſ- 
potic acts of his father, was preparing to add 
to them others more intolerable. Popiſh and 
French councils had now admiſſion at court; 
then aroſe the inconſiſtent doctrine of paſſive- 

_ obedience; and non-refiſtance, publiſhed, 'by the 
' court, biſhops, and clergy, among the inhabi- 


_ rants of a free monarchy : the holy temple was 
ptoſtituted to the tenets of this ridiculous  doc- 


trine ; it was uttered, from the pulpir, in the 


royal chapel, That the king was not bound 


„ to obſerve the laws of the realm, concerning 


« rhe rights, and liberties, of the ſubjeQs 3 but, 


de that his royal will, and command, in im- 


% poſing loans, and taxes, without common 
i conſent in parliament, obliged the conſcience 
c of the niere upon pain of eternal damna- 


<« tion ; and that thoſe who refuſed to pay this 
<« loan, offended againſt the ſupreme authority, 
cc and became guilty of impiety, diſloyalty, and 


<< rebellion.” As the king refolved to govern 


without parliaments, all projects for raifing 
money were gre 
the ſtagnation 


re 
0 E 2 


edily embraced; monopolies, 
commerce, were exerted; and 
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coronation oath, by omitting the words, That Cy 
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PART ſhip- money, | an obſolete | tax, Was . revived, con- 
VII. trary to Magna Charta, which produced 260, O00“. 


At the inſtigation of Laud, Arch-biſhop of Can- 


1745. terbury, che king endeavoured to introduce 


epiſcopacy in Scotland, and entirely ſubvert 
preſbyterianiſm: ſuch an unexpected ſtep fer 
that kingdom in a flame: the nobility, and gen- 
try, entered into a covenant, or aſſociation, to 
maintain their civil and religious rights, againſt 
all innovations: they marched an army into 

England : and, at laſt, compelled the king to a 
pacification, whereby they obtained the, aboli- 
tion of epiſcopacy, and the confirmation of their 
rights. . The reſolution of the Scotch, gave the. 
alarm to England, and petitions were ſent, from 
all parts of the kingdom,  complaiving of great 
grievances ,, particularly breaches of parliamen- 
tary privileges, innovations in religion, the en- 
couragement of popery, and the invaſion of 
property: this occaſioned his majeſty to aſſemble. 
the parliament, wich had. been illegally ſuſ- 
pended ; and the firſt ſtep, the commons 
took, was to impeach the Earl of Straf- 
ford the prime miniſter, Arch-biſhop . Laud, 
the Lord-Keeper Finch, and Secretary Winde- 
bank, who had principally contributed to gra- 
_ rify the king, and diſtreſs the nation: the. two 
former were ſent to the tower, and the two latter 
avoided the. ſtorm by eſcaping abroad. This 
firuck. ſuch. a. conſternation on all the courtiers, 
that none could think of depending on the 
| king ſor Nee : hence. the face of affairs 
began to alter exceedingly, and the parliament 
became ſo formidable, that his majeſty, for a 
While, could not retuſe the royal aſſent to what - 
ever they pleaſed to enatt! ſo Wat ſeveral acts 
. ere paſſed for reducing the overgrown prero- 
| —_— gatqves 
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gatives of the crown, and for taking off ſeveral Cn A. 


impoſitions on the people. The bill for the at- 


I. 


tainder of the Earl of Strafford, after paſſing 
both houfes, was, much againſt his inclination, - 1746+ 


ratified by the king; and that great miniſter 
loſt his head, on the 12th of May, 1641, to the 
great mortification ofchis royal patron, who, vain- 
ly, endeavoured to fave him: the parliament alſo 
aboliſhed the ſtar-chamber, and high commil- 
fion : courts, and voted: the levying of : ſhip- 
money illegal. The terrible maſſacre, of above 
160,000 proteſtants, in Ireland; the indulgencies 
of the king, to ſome of the vile perpetrators of 
that horrid tragedy; and the commotions,  0c- 
caſioned by a very popular bill, for depriving 


the Engliſn biſhops. of their ſeats, in parliament; 
involved the court, and kingdom, in a great 
ferment, till the 3d of January, 164, When 


his majeſty took the moſt imprudent, and ow 
Judiciat ſtep, that could poſſibly be taken in ſuch 
a dangerous juncture: this was, in ſending: the 
attorney general, to both houſes: of parliament, 
to accuſe the Lord Kimbolton, and five mem- 


bers of the houſe of commons, of high treaſon, 


only becauſe they had been the molt. active in 


oppoſing the meaſures of the court; for the 


articles, on which the commoners were ac- 


cuſed, would equally have ſerved againſt the 
whole houſe; the commons refuſed to de- 
liver up the accuſed members; upon which 
his majeſty, attended with a ſtrong, military 


force, came to the houſe of commons, and per- 


ſonally demanded them ; but they had previ- - 
ouſly: made their eſcape, and the houſe voted, 
„ That the king had: violated their privileges, 
4 and that they could not ſit there any longen, 


* 
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Par and a guard for the ſaſety of their 8 | 
VII. Unhappy for the king, unhappy for the nation, 
tis ſudden action was the vilible and apparent 
1745. ground of all the miſeries of a civil war; pro- 


fecuted with the greateſt animoſity, in the bow- 
els of their bleeding country; nor terminated 
till tbe royal martyr fell a lamented victim, to 
the mercileſs: rage of ambitious Cromwell, 151 
his deteſtable aſſociates. The king reſolving to 
aſſert his prerogative in the higheſt extent; and 
che parliament being as reſolute to ſecure their 
liberties from invaſion; both ſides had recourſe 
to arms. Many of the nobility, and gentry, 
crouded: to the royal ſtandard 3. and as many re- 
Paired to the parliamentary army, commanded 
; 26 the Earl of Eſſex, who, as well as the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed part of his confederates, drew the 
ſword in defence of the privileges, and liberty, 
of their country; not in oppoſition to the regal 
authority, but to confine it within . the natural 
channel of legal government. Horrible is the 
idea of all the dreadful calamities, that poor 
England ſuffered in theſe civil commotions: 
while flaughter- hovered round the land, what 
dreadful acts, what bloody ſcenes, what dire ca- 
lamities, were felt in every part of the diſtracted 
kingdom! Edge hill, Marſton- moor, and Naſe- 
by, will be everlaſting mqnuments of this de- 
ſtructive rage, between a deluded: prince, and 
an exaſperated people.” The total defeat of the 
royaliſts, at Naſeby, by Lord Fairfax, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Earl of Effex in commanding the 
3 forces; cruſhed all the hopes of 
regal party: then Cromwell, like 2 aleful 
comet, began to make his dreadful appearance 3 
to gecumulate horror upon horror; and make 


ue * of clvibarfy/barmbaſs and 


Innocent 5 
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innocent to the dreadful. purpoſes of his favage Cn A 
and inhuman heart. While the king was in I. 
arms to ſubvert the law, even Scotland ſent a 
force to make the parliamentary oppoſition 1745. 


more formidable: but when their monarch was 
diſarmed, when he became incapable of conti- 
nuing any longer innoxious, when conſcientious . 
faith had convinced; him of his error, no ſooner 
did he promiſe an attonement, than the two na- 
tions were willing to teſtify their former alle- 
giance, were ready to acknowledge a prince, 
now. ſenſible of the danger, the illegality, of 
encroaching on the liberties of a free and gal- 
lant people. Melancholy reflection! Legal op- 
polition was now  metamorphoſed to obdurate 
rebellion: Cromwell had made his army a brood 
of ſcorpions: he was at the head of the enthu- 
fiaſtic independents ; a patty that ſoon: cruſned 
the preſbyterians, who had hitherto maintained 
a majority in the parliamentary intereſt : the 
king was now in his poſſeſſion ; and, though the 
parliament were for diſbanding the army, and 
accommodating matters with their unfortunate 
monarch ; their honeſt intentions were fruſtrated 
by Cromwell, who was. abſolute maſter! of the 
army z; whoſe ambitious ſpirit nothing leſs than 
24 total revolution of government could gratify 3 
and whoſe, implacable revenge nothing leſ than 
the blood of a king could appeaſe, in expiation 
for thoſe offences which were now more forgot 
ten in pity, than remembered in hatred: bar- 
barous attempt, unheard of cruelty! Vet che 
views. of Cromwell were penetrated, and op- 
poſed, by ſeveral who had been engaged in- 
parliament intereſt: when their king was in dan- 
ger, the nation was now - equally concerned for 
his preſervation, as they ow formerly been 2 : 
RS OH OSD $ -* | elr 
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PART their own: Scotland ſent an army, of 14, ooo 

VII. men, under the Duke of Hamilton, to his al- 

L— fiſftance; who entered England, advanced to 
1745. Preſton in Lancaſhire, was there met, and unfor- 
tunately defeated by Cromwell. The reſolute 
victor continued his march to Edinburgh; there 

every thing was ſettled to his ſatisfaction; and 

then he returned to London; where he expelled 

the preſbyterian - members out of the houſe, got 

a parliament of his own,: brought the king be- 

fore a tyrannical court of pretended. juſtice, and 

pronounced ſentence of death againſt this unfor- 

tunate prince, which was executed, on the goth 

of January 1648, before his own palace, in the 

midſt of his capital, and to the eternal infamy 

of the regicides: an act contrary to all laws, hu- 

man and divine; a cataſtrophe too 8 

ſhocking to be mentioned, without the greate 
horror, aud the higheſt deteftation; | - 


rr AO, 


—— tro 


.. 


-'Tx1s+ unfortunate monarch left three chil- 
_ dren. Charles, who afcerwards ſucceeded to the 
crown 3. James, who... ſucceeded” his brother 
Charles; and Henrietta Maria, who was mar- 
ried, in 1661, to Philip Duke of Anjou, after- 
wards: Duke of Orleans, by whom ſhe had ifſue 
Mary Aloiſa, wife to the late, and mother to 
the preſent King of Sardinia. This royal pro- 
geny took an aſylum in France; but the Prince 
of Wales received the firſt information of the 
tragical death of his father at the Hague; upon 
which he aſſumed the regal title, ae 
eighteen years of age; and ſoon after the Scots 
lent to acquaint him that they had proclaimed 
him, with the uſual ſolemnities, in their coun- 
try, and were ready to receive and defend him 
as their king. This invited the prince over to 
Scotland, where the inhabitants entirely diſap- 
VVß oY. proved 


. 
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cs the murder of his father: they ſolemnly Ca av. 
crowned their young ſovereign, at Scoon; and I. 
aſſembled an army, of 27,000 men, under the 

command of David Leſsly, to ſupport his autho- 4 858 
rity. Cromwell, at the head of 18, oo men, 
marched into Scotland advanced towards the 
Scotch army, poſted at Dunbar; where he at- 
tacked them, and obtained a complete victory. 
The- Scotch, not intimidated at the ſucceſs of 
Cromwell, "ſoon | aſſembled. another army of 
18,000 men, headed by the young king in per- 
| fon,; who took the opportunity of marching 
for England: though Cromwell diligently fol- 
lowed him, and, by the fatal battle of Worceſ: 
ter, extinguiſhed all his immediate hopes of 
aſcending the Engliſh throne: but the young 
ns after a miraculous eſcape, arrived in 
ormandy 3 and continued in Franee during 
the long uſurpation of Cromwell. The uſurper 
dying, on the 3d of September 1658, General 
Monk, afterwards Duke of Albemarle, diſpoſed 
the army to receive their fugitive prince; and, 
the new parliament concurring in the defign, 
the reſtoration was accompliſhed,” in the year. 
1660, with the unanimous approbation of the 
two kingdoms. Charles II. had attained his 
thirtieth year when he took poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh throne, which he aſcended amid the 
loudeſt acclamations of his joyful ſubjects; who 
no formed to themſelves the agreeable ideas of 
a tranquil and prudent reign, free from every in- 
croachment of an arbitrary diſpoſition : alas, how 
vain their hopes, how empty all their wiſhes! 
The king had privately embraced the Popiſn re- 
on abroad, with a view of procuring” his reſ- 
2 by the aſſiſtance ot France and Spain 3 
_ at concealed, — was 
5 nown 


Par known to none but the Earls of Briſtol and Ar- 
VII. lington, who were privy to the ceremony, till 
—— after his death; when James II. did not ſcruple 
1745+ to divulge it: this ſecrecy. gave Charles an op- 


portunity of diſguiſing his ſentiments, and pub- 
lickly to boaſt of his attachment to the proteſtant 
religion; becauſe it brought him effectual ſup- 
plies, which were applied mort to gratify his in- 
ordinate deſires, than for the ſecurity of the na- 
tion from the reſentment of the Dutch. Though 
this monarch had a more ample revenue than 
any of his predeceſſors, it was inſufficient to ſup- 
Ply thoſe neceſſities in which the luxury of his 
court, and his ſhameful extravagancies, were 
continually involving him: ſo that, in 1671, he 
took the reſolution of purſuing the maxims of 
his father, in uſing arbitrary methods of raiſing 
money; and one of his expedients was, the ſnut- 
ting up of the exchequer for eighteen months, 
to the tuin, or impoveriſhment, of ſeveral ſami- 
lies. This ſtep, and ſome others, tending to 
make himſelf abſolute, that ſo he might have 
the opulence of his ſubjects at command, with- 


out applying to parliament; and alſo the viſible 


increaſe, encouragement, and introduction of 
popery ; occaſioned a great uneaſineſs, and clamo- 
rours invectives among the community, from 
the peaſant tu the nobleman. The king either 
diſregarded his ſubjects, or was unacquainted 
with their complaints: his voluptuous court had 
drowned him in ſenſuality: his palace was a bro- 
thel; and ſome of his parliament little better 
than a neſt of panders, profligates, and uſurers: 
while the deceitful monarch was, every day, tak- 
ing larger and larger ſteps to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute, that he might eſtabliſh popery, and bind 
the people in the chains of . 
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for till this time he had thrown himſelf as a pen- Cyae, 
ſioner into the arms of France, whoſe ambaſſa- I. 
dor paid him g00,000/. annually. to animate: 
the execution of his projects, in reducing a free F745: 
people to ſlavery, and bowing the neck of a 
proteſtant nation before the ſuperſtitious altar of 
Rome. From the year 1673 to the year 1680, 
the king was continually. at variance with the 
parliament z who then warmly endeavoured to 
get a bill paſſed for excluding the Duke of York 
-from the Eden becauſe he was more than 
ſuſpected of having embraced the papal religion: 
but the king, reſolving to ſtand by his brother, 
diſſolved the parliament; and, during the re- 
mainder of his life, governed in a lawleſs arbi- 
trary manner, as though he had determined to 
diſannul every authority of parliament. In 1683 
the king exerted his power to the moſt, unlimit- 
ted height of tyranny, which plunged the Earl 
of Eſſex into the gulph of eternity; brought the 
amiable, worthy, and learned, Lord Ruſſel to 
the ſcaffold, where the ax, commiſſioned by. the 
rude. hand of barbarous power, ſhed the nobleſt 
blood of Britain, and deprived the world of its 
greateſt ornament: nor was. the death of this 
nobleman unattended with another leſs conſpicu- 
dus, when the great Algernoon Sidney was drag- 
ged to the block, an illuſtrious martyr to def 
potic yengeance.. The rigour with which ſeve- 
ral other Innocent perſons were | proſecuted, and 
puniſhed, either with death, exceſſive fines, or 
Perpetual impriſonment, ſtruck the whole nation 
with a general terror; à terror that gave the 
king an opportunity of completing the ſlavery 
of his ſubjects, by reſuming the charters. from 
the corporate towns, in which he found little 
Er from the dread of his army: * FO 
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ParxT don ſurrendered firſt; the other principal cor- 
VII. porations followed the example; and the reſt 
gradually dropt into the pernicious ſnare; till, 
1745. at laſt, the nation remained ſtript of all their 
privileges, and naked of every right, exclufive 
of what dictatorial authority condeſcended to 
allow. But the monarch, whoſe rapacious hand 
Had invaded the facred property, and privileges, 
of the nation, did not long enjoy his unlimitted 
power; being ſuddenly ſnatched away from the 
world, on the 6th of February 1684, without 
any legal iſſue; ſo that the crown deſcended to 
his brother James, Duke of York, who*was 
then advanced above the third grand climacte- 
rical era; being in the fifty: firſt year of his age. 
JAMES II. had ſcarce been inveſted with the 
royal ermine, before he gave demonſtrable in- 
ſtances of curbing the nation down to the ſer- 
vile impoſitions of his predeceſſor, of introduc- 
ing papiſts into the government, and of obtain- 
ing a parliamentary xrepeal of .the laws againſt 
popery : and all this after the moſt ſolemn de- 
claration, made openly to the council, on his 
coming to the crown, That he would make 
<« it his endeavours to preſerve the government, 
% both in church and ſtate, as eſtabliſned by 
e law. After the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion 
in the weſt; the execution of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; and the moſt tranſcendent arts of bar- 
barity, exerciſed by the bloody and inſatiate 
Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies, in conjunction with 
the inhuman Kirk; the king ſoon convinced his 
ſubjects, of his opinion, that arbitrary power in 
the ſupreme magiſtrate, and ſlavery to the ſub- 
ject, were inſeparable from a papal government, 
founded on hereditary right of ſucceſſion: he 
had a tory parliament entirely at his devotion; 
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the nation, in 1685, was awed by the terror of Ch Ar. 
a ſtanding army, of 15,000 men, raiſed without I. 
the conſent of parliament z and this encouraged Wu 
rhe doctrine of paſſive obedience to be openly 1745. 
promulgated, as an eſſential article of the church — 

of England; the fureſt method of aboliſhmg the 
proteſtant religion. The church, the army, 
the privy council, the bench of judges, the pub- 
lic offices, and the magiſtracy all over the king- 
dom, were filled with ge: the proteſtant 
clergy were prohibited from preaching againſt 
popery: the king, in 1686, cloſetted the judges, 
to induce them to declare the legality of his dif- 
penſing with acts of parliament, and difplaced 
ſour who refuſed to comply; which occaſioned a 
declaration for the ſuſpenſion, and diſannulling, 
of the laws againſt popery : and a court of high 
commiſſion was erected, in imitation of Queen 
Mary, for eccleſiaſtical] affairs, principally com- 
poſed of popiſh members; a court notoriouſly - 
illegal, and little better than an office of inqui- 
ſition; becauſe it was created to compel an ab- 
ſolute obedience to the tyrannical inhibition of 
Romiſh tenets. The Biſhop of London was ſuſ⸗- 
pended, for refuſing an implicit conformity to 
the directions of the court of commiſſion: the 
fellows of Magdalen College at Oxford were de- 
prived for not admitting a popiſh preſident,” con- 
trary to their ſtatutes: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge was allo illegally deprived * the king, 
to give an unqueſtionable proof of his zeal for 
the church of Rome, ſent the Earl of Caſtle- 
main as ambaſſador to the Pontiff; and, in 1687, 
a popiſh nuntio was introduced to a publie audi- 
ence at Windſor. In 1688, ſeven of the Biſh- 
ops delivered a petition to the king, praying 
him to diſpenſe with their diſtributing, and e 
8 5 . 5 lickly 
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PART lickly reading, one of his declarations in-fayour 

VII. of popery: the king pretended that this was a 
—— ſcditious libel, tending todiminiſh his prerogative; 
1745+ the worthy prelates were impriſoned in the tower, 


and brought to a trial at the court of king's bench, 
- where they were acquitted with the loudeſt accla- 
mations; a two of the judges were diſplaced, 
for their honeſty in declaring the innocency of the 
biſhops. While theſe honourable prelates were 
in confinement, on the roth of June 1688, the 
queen either was, or was pretended to have been, 
delivered of a prince: this occaſioned an un- 
bounded flow of joy among the miniſterial fa- 
vourites, and the friends of popery; becauſe the 
princeſſes Mary and Anne, the king's daughters 
by a former wife, had been educated as proteſ- 
tants, were both married to proteſtant princes, 
and were the only apparent heirs to the crown; 
which, on their ſucceſſions was ſure to adorn the 
head of a proteſtant ſovereign: but now there was 
an expectation of a popiſh ſucceſſor; the Roman 
Pontiff was godfather to the infant, the nuntio re- 
preſenting his holineſs at the font; and the infant 
was undoubtedly to receive early inculcations of 
every ſuperſtitious tenet of the Romiſh faith. To 
this unlimited, this moſt dangerous height, had 
James II. ftretched the arbitrary arm of deſpotic 
power; 2 dreadful, deſperate extenſion! _ 
ENGLAND. was not alone reduced to this fad 
extremity z Scotland participated the. ſame miſ- 


fortunes; nor was Ireland exempted from an 


equal load of affliction. The nobility, the princi- 
pal inhabitants, the whole community of Scot- 
land, loudly complained, that the king had in- 
vaded the fundamental conſtitution of the king- 
dom; had altered the legal limitted monarchy 
to an arbitrary and deſpotic power: that he 1 
8 ; l 5 y : 


- without conſent of parliame 
eſtates: a ſtanding army levied without parlia- 
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by a public proclamation, aſſerted an abſolute Cap. 


power to annul and diſable all laws, particularly 
by arraigning the laws eſtabliſhing the proteſtant 
religion 3 and had exerted that power to the ſub- 
verſion of the proteſtant religion, and to the vi- 
olation of the laws, and liberties, of the king- 
dom. Public ſchools, and ſocieties of jeſuits, 
were erected in Scotland; the ſolemnization of 
maſs was not only publickly permitted, but alſo 
the converting of proteſtant churches, and cha- 
Eur. to public maſs houſes, contrary to the moſt 
red laws of the nation: the children of pro- 
teſtant noblemen, and gentlemen, were taken 
from their parents, and ſent abroad for a popiſh 
education: penſions were beſtowed upon prieſts, 
to pervert proteſtants from their religion, by the 
ſeducing offers of places, and preferments: pro- 
teſtants were diſcharged from the moſt , impor- 
tant offices, and papiſts promoted to places of the 
greateſt truſt, both civil and military: oaths 
were impoſed contrat to law: money exacted 
ON: or convention of 


mentary conſultation, and maintained upon free 
quarter: military officers were employed as judges 
throughout the kingdom, by whom the ſubjects 
were put to death, without legal trial, jury, or 
record: extravagant bail was exacted; and fines, 


and forfeitures, diſpoſed of before any proce, 


or conviction ; ſeveral perſons were unjuſtly im- 
priſoned; the trials of ſome were delayed; others 
were proſecuted upon the extenſion of old and 
obſolete laws; and many had. their eſtates for- 
feited, upon weak and frivolous pretences, and 
upon lame and defective proofs, as particularly 


*. 


3 i 


1745 


the Earl of Argyle, who was beheaded, in 1685, | 


for fomenting an inſurrection, which the. Scotch 


parlia- 
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Par parſiament afterwards voted to be an act ſcanda- 


ous to the national juſtice: the rights of the 


— royal | boroughs were ubverted, by impoſing up- 
1745. on them magiſtrates, town- council, and clerks, 


diſagreeable to the people; ſo that the com- 
miſſioners to parliament being choſen by the 
magiſtrates, and councils, the king might, in 
effect, as well nominate the eſtate of parliament: 
the judges were commanded how to proceed in 
caſes depending before them; and other impo- 
ſitions, ſome ridiculous, others ſcandalous, all 
very grievous, were ſet on foot, to the greateſt 
indignity, and detriment of the nation. 
Taz” management of this monarch in Ire- 
land, ſerved only further to diſplay the cha- 
rater of a popiſh government: for the Earl of 
Tyrconnel was appointed Lord Lieutenant ; 
who, immediately, altered the judges, and new 
modelled the army, correſpondent to the incli- 
nations of the king; exerciſing the moſt intole- 
rable feverities againſt the proteſtants. Papiſts 
were encouraged to act the greateſt enormities: 
innocence lay vainly weeping before the tribunal 
of juſtice: the army inſolently perpetrated the 
greateſt villany, and the law ſupported it. Many 
proteftants were indicted, fined, and impriſoned, 
by the malice, avarice, and perjury, of W 2550] | 
no proteſtant lawyer was admitted to plead in 
their defence; and, being unable to ſatisfy the 
king for their exceſſive fines, their bodies were 
ſeized, their eſtates confiſcated; and, at laſt, 
almoſt all the proteſtant gentlemen were impri- 
ſoned, without pretence of reaſon, warrant, or 
form: of law. The proteſtant militia: was diſ- 


ſolyed ; and; though they had purchaſed their 
own arms, were obliged to depoſit them among 

the ſtores: the proteſtants of Dublin, were not 
Vb permitted 


* 
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penalty of being eſtimated rebels, or traitors; 


their horſes were took from them in the fame > 


manner; their expences were increaſed, their 
trade ruined; their. houſes plundered, their towns 
impoveriſhed, and their villages deſtroyed, by 
robberies, and free quarters. Their real eſtates 
had the fame fate; a counterfeit deed, produced 


by a catholic, would turn a proteſtant gentle- 


man out of all his poſſeſſions. The Univer- 


81 
permitted to wear, or keep; a ſword, under the Cn Ar. 


* 
1745 


ſity of Dublin was ſhut up, and proteſtant 


ſchools in the country prohibitted: while popiſty 
ſeminaries were erected, and the legal mainte- 
nance of the proteſtant clergy converted to the 


uſe of jeſuitical prieſts. Temples were no ſanc- 


tuaries; the proteſtant churches were profaned 
with every violent mark of rudeneſs, and inde- 
cency; the ſacred doors were broke open, mals. 
was celebrated, and the furious prieſts denounced 
it ſacrilege to reſtore the churches to heretics. 


When the papiſts had thus excluded the pro- 


teſtant worſhip,” and drove the miſerable people 
into private houſes: for the exerciſe: of religion, 
they moleſted even their moſt ſequeſtered re- 
treats ; forbidding more than five to meet to- 
ether, under pain of death. Nor was life 


pared : though they did not think proper to 


make a general ſlaughter, as in 1641; yet 


many proteſtants were killed by the ſoldiers, 
murdered in their houſes, executed by martial 
law, ſtarved in goals, and ſuffered to periſh; 


in dungeons: a ſcheme was concerted to deprive 
the proteſtants of the liberty of purchaſing 


bread, and the common ſuſtenance of nature: 


ſo that if this mercileſs power had continued in 


the papiſts, they would have made out thoſe 


Vo. IV. 


menaces, whereby they threatened to ſtarve one 


. 


7 
| 
=} 
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Parr half of the ere Fond ind hang the other. 
VII. For what is it that poor, and ignorant people, 
_ W=4-= would not put in execution, when excited by 
1745: the erroneous impulſe of ſ ition, and promp- 
ted by the wild and deſperate zeal of furious 
prieſts? ſurely nothing! no not ſuch horrid 
ſcenes as would. ſtartle the blackeſt conſcience; 
| ſhake! the inmoſt ſear of humanity, and ſhatch' 
the bloody dagger from the daring hand of 
. impiety! Little elſe could be expected from a 
ſect devoted to a religion, which not only eman- 
cCipates them ſrom all the ties of faith; truth, and 
concord, to others of a different perſuaſion 3 but 
makes it their abſolute duty, to-burſt the bonds 
of nature, ſcorn the bleſſings of ſociety, baniſh 
> charity, and cancel every ſolemn pledge of al- 
F 3 legiance; every civil. and religious right; and 
=: all this with a reſtriction, of enjoying neither 
terreſtrial proſperity, nor celeſtial happinefs, if 
unattempted againſt every one, who ple or 
denies; the papal: authoritjʒ. 
Tuts unhappy monarch; ſeduced. by Romiſh 
| bigots, had thus invaded, with a high hand, 
the religious and civil riglits of his people: in- 
ſtead 4 giving the leaſt hope of xe — 
he was proceeding with rapidity to the utter de- 
ſtruction of both. Subjects were not made for 
| princes to be treated as their abſolute property, 
and deſcend from one to another like cattle; let 
them be uſed as they wills much more the 
people of a free conſtitution; but princes were 
made for their ſubjects; to govern t legally, | 
| ſeek their good, and conſult their preſe | 
_ what is the duty of the one, is the right o aha 
other; and where there is a right, there pate 
to'b&a remedy. Common remedies art ever to 
. and if they are in- 
Aeg > ſufficient, 
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ſuffcient, ſingle: perfons ought to bear every Cray. 
thing, and nations every thing, that can be ſup- I. 
ported without deſtruction, rather than break — 
the public peace, and eſtabliſhed order, of go- 1745. 
vernment: but in extreme, imminent, univerſal 
dangers, methods of the aſt: reſort, if neceſſa- 
ry, and probable to ſucceed, are fully warranted, 
by the original . conſtitution of Britain, by an- 
cient practice upon it, and royal recognitions 

of it. Such conſiderations touched the principal 
inhabitants of the three kingdoms, with the pre- 
ſent, and approaching, calamities of their coun. 
try ; they formed the glorious reſolution of re- 
lieving their fellow ſubjects from papal tyranny, = 
and arbitrary oppreſſion z which they boldly, | 
and ſucceſsfully executed. The nobility, and 
other eminent perſonages, immediately directed 
their view to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange; 
on them all the felieity of Britain and Ireland 
depended; in them every joyous hope of re- 
viving liberty was concentred ; and the prince 
readily embraced the opportunity of ſecuring 
the ſucceſſion to the princeſs His wife, now de- 
| prived of her right, either by a legal, or a 
ſuppoſititious prince, but which was equally in- 
different, ſmce he was deſtined for an in- 
ſtrument of Rome: the Dutch concurred 
in the deſign; they furniſhed the prince 
with a fleet, and an army of 15,000 men; 
which landed, on the 5th of November, 1688, at 
Torbay, in Devonſhire ; from whence the prince 
conducted his army towards Saliſbury, where 
the king had aſſembled an army to oppoſe his 
 for-in-law. The Prince of Orange was looked 
upon as the guardian of the Britiſh liberty; 
| the nobility, and gentry, from all parts of the 
kingdom, were * joining — 5 
. SE : oun | 


9 * 
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ParxT found no oppeſition in marching to the metro- 
VII. polis of England, where he was received with 
——— univerlal joy; while the - popiſh Hydra lay 
_ F745- galping in convulſive agonies, beneath the feet 
| of her ſubduer; for the timid king, dazzled at 
the dawning ray of liberty, flew from her glo- 
rious preſence, to a nation long unconſcious of 
her ſacred influence: France gave a refuge to 
the unhappy monarch, who quitted his throne, 
abdicated his kingdoms, and loſt the —_— 
| happineſs of human kind, the pleaſure of reign- 
Hing juſtly over ſo great, ſo free, a people! and 
all through an hereditary obſtinacy, of ſubvert- 
ing the throne of freedom to a footſtool of pa- 
pal inſolence, and tyrannieal pride: an example 
to ſucceeding monarchs, that arbitrary power, 
and mean ſervility, are incompatible with the 
. conſtitution of Britain, and are derogatory to the 
| ſentiments of a free, brave, juſt, and generous 
people. | 1 1 0% RP Eat? 
Tux three kingdoms, from the day of this 
happy revolution, were inſtated in a condition 
of enjoying religion, life, liberty, and proper- 
ty, reſcued from the moſt imminent danger of 
having them for ever dependent upon the de- 
ſpotic will of a popiſh ſovereign : a convention 
was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the 22d of 
January, 1688, when the lords, and commons, 
preſented, to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
a declaration of the national offences commi:ted 
by the abdicated monarch; and, after declar- 
ing the throne vacant, conferred it on the 
prince and princeſs, with the title of King and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland; and 
the convention in Scotland alſo conferred the 
ſucceſſion of that crown upon their majeſties. 
The Engliſh parliament, ſoon after the revolu- 
„5 | 1 Von, 


3 


! 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion, drew up the bill of rights, intituled, . An CAP. 
« act declaring the rights and liberties of the I. 
< ſubjects, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the 
« crown: carrying in it the noble reſentment 1745 
of a people that had been juſt reſcued from ty- | 
tranny ; and yet, that they might juſtify their 
actions to poſterity, it recited all the particular 

inſtances of the tyrannical reign, in a plain and 
diſpaſſionate ſimplicity. : by this act they inſiſted 
on ſeveral of the ancient and.indubitable rights, 
and liberties, of the people: they declared that 
the late monarch had abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that their majeſties were juſtly intit- ' 
led to the crown : therefore, for preventing all 
queſtions, and diviſions, by reaſon of any pre- 
tended title to the throne, and for preſerving a 
certainty in the ſucceſſion, upon which the peace, 
ſafety, and unity, of the nation might. depend, 
it was enacted, ** That the full exerciſe of the 
<< regal power ſhould be executed by the king, 
«in the name of both their majeſties, during 
„their joint lives; and, after their deceaſes, the 
ſaid crown, and premiſes, ſhould be, and re- 
“ main, to the heirs of the body of her ma- 
« jeſty ; and, for default of ſuch iſſue, to her 
royal highneſs the Princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark, and the heirs of her body; and, for 
«© default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body 
„of his majeſty: It was thereby alſo enacted, 
That all, and every, perſon, and perſons, 
| << that was, were, or ſhould be, reconciled -to, 
| e or hold communion. with the fee. or church 
; of Rome, or ſhould profeſs the popiſh. reli- 
gion, or ſhould marry a papiſt, ſhould be ex- 
<«- cluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
4 0 poſſeſs; or enjoy the crown, and goyern- 
A ** ment, of England, and Ireland; and, in all, _. 


Pax r © and every, ſuch caſe, or cafes, the people of 

VII. © theſe realms, ſhould be, and were thereby, 
= < abſolved of their allegiance ; and the faid 
1745. „crown, and government, ſhould from time 


& to time, deſcend: to, and be enjoyed by, fuch 
e perſon, or perſons, being proteſtants, as 
& ſhould have inherited, and enjoyed, the fame, 


4 in caſe the ſaid perſon, or perſons, ſo recon- 


& ciled, holding communion, or profeſſing, or 


* marrying as aforeſaid, were naturally dead :” 


all which was ratified by the regal affefit : but 


though it was a fort of a new Magna Charta, 


in explaining the liberty of the ſubjects ; yet the 
nation, afterwards, had the mortification to find 
entire confidence: take place of expreſs contract; 
and the people were to ſearch in vain ſor thoſe 


other conditions, and limitations, which ſhould 


have rendered the conſtitution _ invariable, and 
immortal. The parliament of Scotland followed 
the example of the Engliſh parliament, in ſetling 
and limiting the ſueceſſion of the crown ; they 

alſo drew up a bill of rights, and took this op- 


portunity of aboliſhing epiſcopaey, by declaring, | 


6 That prelacy, and ſuperiority of an office in 
& the' church, above preſbyters, was, and had 
„ been, a great and unſupportable burden to 


et the nation, and contrary to the inclinations 


of the generality of the people, ever fince 
„the reformation ; they having reformed po- 

„ pery by preſbytery ; and therefore ought to 
« be" aboliſhed.” Thus appear the cauſes that 


each nation had for the revolution, and the 


juſt reaſons' for thus limiting the entail of their 
reſpettive crowns, by theſe ſalutary inſtruments; 


ſettlements which ought to be written in the 


heart of every true Briton, and engraven on co- 


jumns of 'braſs, to be erected in every principal 
_ e | part 


- 
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ow much their anceſtors ſuffered, and how much 
more they were in danger of ſuffering, from a 
popiſh prince. LEN 
Tux abdicated monarch, now beheld him- 
ſelf an exile in a foreign kingdom, and the 


penſioner of a prince, whoſe friendſhip he had 


are of the iſland, that poſterity might know Cz av. 


preferred to his own indubitable intereſt, and 


the affection of his people. Lewis endeavoured 
to mitigate the rigour of his fortune; he grant- 
ed him an honourable ſubſiſtance, and aſſigned 
him for his reſidence the royal palace of St Ger- 

mains, ſituate on the river Seyne, fourteen miles 
N. W. of Paris; where, with a few of the no- 
bility, and gentry, who continued faithful to 
him in adverſity, he ftill retained the ſhadow of 
a court: nor were his hopes of re-aſcending 

the. throne wholly War” e he had till 
many ſecret friends in England, eſpecially the 
catholics, who could not but be devoted to the 
attachment of a prince who had ſacrificed his 
regal dignity in the cauſe of Rome: Ireland, by 


the artful management of the Earl of Tyrcon- 
nel, was wholly at his devotion ; and Scotland 
had a conſiderable party ready to attempt his 
reſtaration. The royal exile, in 1689, obtained 
the aſſiſtance of the Erench monarch, who ſup- 
plied him with 2,000 troops, 1,500;000 livres, 
and a ſquadron to convoy them to 3 8 8 
where the unaceguntable inattention of the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry had given Tyrconnel an opportunity 
of aſſembling an army ready to join che fo itive 


prince, on his arrival. King James embarked, 
with his French ſuccours, at Breſt, attended by 
his twp natural ſons, the Duke of Berwick, and 
Mr Fitz James the grand prior; the Dake of 
Powis ; the Earls * Melfors, Seaforth, 


" Bachan, 
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Parry Buchan, and Abercorn; the Lords Henry, and 
VII. Thomas Howard; the Count ' d'Avaux, the 
French ambaſſador ; the Biſhops of Cheſter, and 
3745: Galloway; the Lords Drummond, Dungan, 
Frendraught, Hunſdon, and Brittas; Lord hief 
Juſtice Herbert, the Marquis d*Eftrades ; Mar- 
ſhal Rozen; with eleven baronets, and thirty- ſix 
general officers: on his arriyal in Ireland, he found 
his affairs in a very favourable condition; he had 
an army of 30,000 foot, and 8,000 horſe, at 
his command; and a popiſh parliament ready _ 
to grant him the 3 ed ſubſidies. James 
committed ſeveral acts of miſconduct in Ireland, 
which evidently denoted his perſeverance in thoſe 
unhappy principles that had occaſioned all his 
- misfortunes : his victory over the proteſtants, at 
ee, inſpirited his army: but the gallant 
reliſtance of Londonderry, and the bravery of 
the Inniſkilliners, dejected his aſpiring 5 
Which ſoon afterwards were entirely fruſtrated by 
the arrival of King William, and the memo- 
rable battle of the Boyne ;. this occaſioned. the 
return of the defeated monarch to France; and, 
in 1691, he was totally diſappointed: by the 
dreadful battle of Aghrim, and the ſurrender of 
Limerick. The battle of Killicrankie, and the 
death of the Viſcount Dundee, extinguiſhed 
all the hopes of reducing Scotland; and the ab- 
dicated monarch, after ſome ineffectual attempts 
of his French patron to reinſtate him in Eng- 
land, continued nay at St 8 where 
he OY of a lethafgy, on n the och of J uly, ef | | 
- 
10 0 Mes II. while 5 was Puke of Yark, and 
during his exile under the uſurpation of 20 | 
well, was married, in-1659, to Mrs Anne Hyde, 
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ward Hyde, Eſq; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Cn ae. 
afterwards created Earl of Clarendon, and Lord I. 


Chancellor of England; by whom he had two > 


* : . . * * | 
* 


daughters, the Princeſs Mary, married to the 1745 
Prince of Orange; and the Princeſs Anne, 
married to Prince George,, the ſecond ſon of 
Frederic III. King of Denmark; who both aſ- 
cended the Britiſh throne. The mother of theſe 
-princeſſes dying, on the 3ſt of March 1671, 
their father, while he was ſtill Duke of York, 
married his ſecond wife Mary d' Eſte, daughter 
of Alphonſo d' Eſte Duke of Modena, on the 
21ſt of November 1673; by whom he had a 
| fon, named James-Francis-Edward, born on the 
10th of June 1688; and a daughter who died, 
in-1712, unmarried. - The birth of this prince 
was ſomewhat ſuſpicious; he had been looked 
upon in France as the Prince of Wales, and 
treated as the preſumptive heir of the Brinſh na- 
tion: on the death of his father he was in the : 
_ thirteenth year of his age; he was openly, ac- 
knowledged, by Lewis XIV, as King of Great 
Britain, by the title of James III. and after- 
wards ſerved the court of France as a very ne- 
ceſſary utenſil, in attempting to accompliſh an 
univerſal monarchy, in favour of the Houſe of 
 Quzen Maxx died, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber 1694, of the ſmall pox at Kenſington, with- 
out iſſue; and this, followed by the death of 
that hopeful royal infant the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, the only ſurviving iſſue of the Princeſs Anne 
of Denmark, on the 29th of July 1700, gave 
freſh alarms to the Engliſh. nation; Wo now 
ſaw the entail of the crown reduced to the lives of 
King William and the Princeſs Anne: they ſaw 
the hopes of a popiſh party, taking new ſpirit, and. 
8 CE OE OY ³˙¹ 
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beginning to revive: they ſaw a long train of 
puſh princes of the blood pext in deſcent, after 


&Y VV the demiſes of King William and the Princeſs 


2745. 


of Denmark: they remembered the danger they 
had ſo lately been in from one popifh prince; 


and, therefore, thought it high time to take all 


neceſſary cautions to prevent the fame, for the 


future, from a numerous train of princes, in the 


ſame perſuaſion, all, or moſt of whom, were 


very near in blood to a neighbouring monarch, 


the moſt powerful amopg the European princes, 
whoſe" intereſt, as well as inclination, would en- 
gage him to ſupport their pretenſions with his 
whole force. Popery was the general abhorrence 
of the whole iſland; and to every opportunity 


of introducing it again upon the throne, it was 
found requiſite to extend the limitation of the 
crown in favour of the next proteſtant heir: this 


was the Princeſs Sophia, daughter of Frederic V. 
Elefor Palatine, and King of Bohemia, by the 


' Princeſs Elxabeth, the only furviving 33 4 
ter of James J. King of England; who ws 


married to Erneſt Ayguſtus Elector of Hanpver: 
. . 1 ; 4 . — . Hig 
to this princeſs ſome pvertures had been made, 


by the friends of King William, even before 
tthe revolution, e the limitation of the 


ſucceſſjpn in the Houſe of Hanoyer; ſhe was 
then deſirous, of obtaining fuch an addition of 
honour and digit and King William, being 
in the decline of life, was determined to exert 
all his intereſt, and authority, in fayour pf the 
Houfe of Hanoyer. This gzve birth to angrher 
act of parliament in England, paſſed in he L2th 
and 13th years of the feign of King William, 


intituled, Ap act far the further Timitation. 


the crown; and better {curing the rights, 


was 
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„ Sophia, Electoreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of 


91 
was enacted, That the mot illuſtrious Prineeſs Ch ay. 


1. 


« Hanover, was declared the next in ſueceſſion 


ein the proteſtant line, to the crown of Eng- 
« land, after his majeſty King William, and the 
« Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and their reſpec- 
« tive iſſue; and that, from and after the de- 
. ceaſes of the King and Princeſs of Denmark, 
« and the heirs of their reſpective bodies, the 
© .crown 'ſhould be, remain, and continue, to 
c the ſaid Princeſs Sophia, and the heirs of her 
< body, being proteſtants: though the Dueheſt 
of Savoy, proteſted againſt this alteration of the 
ſucceſſion to her prejudice ; ſhe being next. in 
blood, as daughter to the Duke of Orleans, by 
Henrietta Maria the only ſurviving daughter of 
King Charles I. Not content wich thus ſecuring 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hano- 


ver, King William, in the following year, -rati- 
fied another act of parliament, intituled, An 


17456. 


cc act of attainder of the pretended Prinee of 


«© Wales of high treaſon,” whereby it was en- 
_ acted, © That he be attainted of high ' treaſon, 
and ſuffer pains of death as a traytor; and if 

c any ſubject of England ſhould, within, or with- 
“ out, the realm, hold, entertain, or keep, 
£ any intelligence, or correſpondence, in per- 
<< -ſon, or by letters, meſſages, or othetwiſe, with 


the ſaid pretended Prince of Wales, or with 


c any perion, or perſons, 2 yed by him, 


«+ knowing ſuch perſon to be fo employed by 


< wiſe, remit, or pay, any money, for the uſe, 
or ſervice, of che ſaid pretended Prince of 


«him z'or ſhould, by bill of exchange, or other- | 


„Wales, knowing fuch money to be for fuch | 


c uſe, or ſervice, that ſuch perſon ſhould be 
- «© guilty of high treaſon; and where any offence 


« againſt | 
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Pax T “ againſt this act ſhould be committed out of 
VII. “the realm, the ſame might be laid, and tried, 

Ian any county of England.” Another act 
1745. was alſo paſſed, at the ſame time, intituled, 

An act for the further ſecurity of his majeſty's 
<< perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
<< the. proteſtant line, and for extinguiſhing the 
4e hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, or 
« all other pretenders, and their open and ſe- 
10 cret abettors; whereby the oath of abjura- 
| op was directed to be taken by all perſons in 
lic employments, by which they were ſo⸗ 
mai to declare, that the pretender had no 
right or title to the crown, oy to renounce, - re- 
- fuſe, and abjure, any allegiance, or obedience, to 
him. King William not only confined his vigi- 
lance to. England; the ha * of Scotland 
Was equally. his care: he zealouſly attempted to 
have had the ſucceſſion to the crown of = 5 
kingdom ſettled alſo on the Houſe of Hanover, 
according to the example of England, and to 
have united both kingdoms: but theſe benefits 
were reſerved to A e the ene 15 his 
ſucceſſor. „ IF 
QukxEN Anne was but juſt ſeated on her ; 
throne, when ſhe gave the royal aſſent to an act, 
„ For the further ſecurity of the ſucceſſion of 
« the crown in tlie proteſtant line, and for ex- 
4. tinguiſhing the hopes of the pretender; 
whereby it was declared high treaſon, 4 For any 
<5: perſon, or perſons, that ſhould. endeavour to 
<, deprive, or hinder, any perſon who ſhould = 
ebe the next in ſucceſſion to the crown, accord- 
== 40 ing to the limitations ſince the revolution, from 
|| | 80 ſucceeding, to the crown.” This excellent 

4 5 princess, in. the fourth and fifth years of her 

4 reien, wo gave the. rap aſſent to another act, 

intituled, 


— 
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e «© An act for the better ſecuring ber Cray. 


< majeſty's perſon, and government, and of che 


« ſucceſſion of the crown of England in the WW 
<< proteſtant line; by which it was enacted, 1745. 


« That if any perſon, or perſons, ſhould,, by 
« Writing, and printing, declare, and affirm,. 
* that the pretender had any right or title to 
the crown; or that the kings, and queens, 
« of England, with, and by, the authority of 
« the parliament of England, were not able to 
„% make laws, and ſtatutes, of, ſufficient force, 
e and validity, to limit, and bind, the crown 
« of the realm, and the deſcent, limitation, 
„ inheritance, and government, thereof; every- 
<« ſuch perſon, or perſons, ſhould be guilty of 
high treaſon: and that if any perſon, or per- 
$5: fouls. ons by preaching, teaching, or ad- 
««. viſed. ſpeaking, declare, and affirm, the lame, 
«c every ſuch perſon, or perſons, ſhould incur 
the danger, and penalty of præmunire ;“ 
that is, perpetual baniſhment, and cee of | 

lands, — and chatte 53: 4» 
AIs ga ee. of Scotland could not 4 den 
| immediately, induced to conform to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, in the Houſe of Hanover; for 
when an act was propoſed, by the Earl of March- 
mont, for this purpoſe, it was rejeed,' by a 
great majority; and: the Scotch parliament 
reſolved, in 1703, That they 8 not pro- 
« ceed to the nomination of a ſucceſſor, till 
« they had a previous | treaty with England, 
« in relation to their commerce; and had ſet- 
* tled ſuch. limitations, and conditions, of go- 
vernment, as might ſecure their freedom, re- 
ligion, and independency.” However, the 
queen had the happineſs to accompliſh ſuch an 
IE ſervice, by. nn the two. kingdoms: $ 
5 3 r 15 
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Paar this was effected by commiſſioners appointed on 
VII. both ſides, who, on the 6th of July, 1606, 2 


u 


ewenty-five articles, which were · ap 7 
ve 


1745, and ratified by two ſeveral acts of the re 


parliaments, as the ſure and perpetual — 
tion of a complete and entire union of the 0 


kingdoms: in which acts each kingdom 


vided for the preſervation of its reſpe 

church. In the firſt of theſe articles of 1 i 
was agreed, That the two kingdoms, of Eng- 
land and Scotland, ſhould, from the 1ſt of 


« May, 1707, and for ever after, be umted in- 


<& to one kingdom, by the name of Great Bri- 


« tain” and, by the ſecond article, it was 


agreed. That the ſucceſſon to the monarchy 
« of the united kingdom of Great Britain, and 
of the dominions thereto belonging, ſhould 
« deſcend to the Houſe of Hanover, in ſuch 
« manner as the crown of England had been 
ho already limited, in N to the right of 
< every papiſt, and all perſons marrying papiſts, 
„ who ſhould be excluded from the crown of 


2 Great Britain, which was to deſcend —— to 


« proteſtafits, according to the | 
« the deſcent of the crown of Eng —— 
« by the bill of rights.” After which, an act 


of parliainent, of the united kingdom of Great 


Britain, was paſſed, intituled, An act fot 
< the union of the two kingdoms of England 


| & and Seetland 3” whereby it was enacted, 


* That the ſaid afts of 'patliatfient of England 
t and Seotland, for ſecuting their reſpective 


& churches; and the ſaid articles of tion; 


« ſhould be, and continue, in all times coming, | 
«© the cemplete and entte union of the two 
« kingdoms * ſo that the ſucceſſion of the 


eren of Great Britain on the Houſe of Hano- 


ver, 
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ver; was equally firm as the ſettlement of epiſ-Cnae 


copacy in England, prefbytery in Scotland, or 


as the union; itlelf; To guard, and protect, this 
ſettlemẽnt of the crown of the united kingdom 1745+ 


of Great Britain in the proteſtant line, an act of 
parliament, of the united kingdom, was paſſed 
in 170%, intituled, An act for the ſecurity of 
her majeſty's perſon, and government, and of 
<< the ſueceſſton to the crown of, Great Britain 
in the proteſtant lie; which was, in effect, 
only a repetition of other acts of the ſame ten- 
deney: ſo that all former proviſtons, of this na- 
ture, were now extended throughout the whole 
united kingdom; and all the notions of heredi- 
tiry right, except that of Queen Anne, and the 
heirs of her body, and, if default of fach iſſue, 
that of the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover; and 
the heifs of her body being proteſtants, were 
at an end: this the glorious æra of proteſtant 
liberty! this the ſacred bulwark of proteſtant re- 
ligion! and this the pale of the Britiſh law 
Wu the excluſion of the pretender was 
thus tranfifting in England, Lewis XIV. was 
Preparing to ſet him at the head of an expedi- 
tion, for the reduction of Scotland : but this 
was delayed till 1708, and then all the formi- 
dable apparatus of war vaniſhed into nothing: 
though the French had zctually entered the 
Firth of Forth, and, had they landed, might 
probably have ſucceeded ; becauſe the Scotch 
were generally diſguſted at the unidn, and a 
party, directed by the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athol, were frady to join the pretender. France 
was incapable of equipping another force, to 
afſliſt the pretender, though it would have been 
proſecuting her own cauſe, while ſhe was pre- 
tending td eſpouſe the intereſt of a miſerable 


prince; 
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PART. prince; who, by the treaty of Utrecht, was 
VII. abandoned to his own fortunes, and obliged to 
-— quitthe dominions of France: he then retired 
1745. under the name of the Chevalier de St George, 
5 to Lorrain, where the duke gave him a favour- 
able reception: here he received intelligence of 
the death of Queen Anne, and of Lewis XIV. 
he found it impoſſible to procure any aſſiſtance 
from the duke regent of Orleans, he dreaded the 
elevation of the Houſe of Hanover to the Britiſh 
throne, and this made him deſirous of improving 
the opportunity of increaſing the domeſtic dif- 
ſentions in Britain, and of attempting to ſubvert 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Te 
 UPron the demiſe of Queen Anne, on the 1ſt | 
of Auguſt, 1714, the Britiſh crown deſcended to 
George Lewis Elector of Hanover, as the ſon 
and heir of Erneſt Auguſtus, his late father; by 
the Princeſs Sophia, then lately deceaſed, and 
according to the hereditary right of ſucceſſion, 
as well as the parliamentary ſettlement” of the 
crown. This prince was in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age when he aſcended the Britiſh throne : 
he was inaugurated with great acclamations of 
Joy 3 though he had the morrtification to perceive: 
a virulent diſſention among ſome of the princi- 
pal nobility, and a few marks of diſaffection from 
the populace, eſpecially in Scotland. The Duke 
of Ormond, and the Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, 
had withdrawn into France, immediately on the 
_ . acceſſion of the new monarch ; who ſuſpected 
their attachment to the pretender, and had re- 
jected their ſervices: the Earl of Mar, who had 
been ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland in the pre- 
ceding reign, was alſo diſregarded by his ma- 
jeſty ; and his reſentment ſoon promoted ſeveral 
ſecret agitations, both in England and TINY 
„„ or 


\ 
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for: raiſing an inſurrection in favour of the pre-Cnay. 
tender; in which ſeveral of the nobility; and IJ. 
other eminent perſons, had aſſociated themſelves =—w— 
in London, from whence a correſpondence was 1745. 
ſettled through the nation, amongſt the diſaf- | 


fected party, by gentlemen who; pretended to | 
travel about for their pleaſure. 
In Auguſt 1715, the deſign was ripe for | 
execution, when the Earl of Mar arrived at his | 
eſtate in Scotland ; where, under pretence of a 1 


grand hunting, he afſembled ſome gentlemen, 
and vaſſals, of his dependants, to whom he 
opened his intentions, and found them ready to 
adventure their lives in the enterprize. The 
earl had now obtained a commiſſion, from the 
. pretender, of lieutenant- general: he had aug- 
mented his party with ſome of the nobility, 
and other eminent men, whom he had got into 
his meaſures, by continually encouraging and 
inciting them with promiſes of diſſolving the 
union ; by aſſurances that thouſands were en- 
gaged with him; by aſſerting that the Duke of : 
_- Ormond, and Lord Bolingbroke, were gone 5 3 
over to France to engage the regent to aſſiſt ; 
them. with men, and money; and that they . 
would certainly land very ſoon, together with ö 
the Duke of Berwiek, at the head of a conſider- : | 
able force. The Duke of Athol had formerly pro- | | 
miſed to promote an inſurrection in Scotland, 
but he now avoided declaring himſelf, While he 
ſent the Marquis of Tullibardine, and two more 
of his ſons, with a conſiderable force to the Ear! 
of Mar; who was alſo joined by the Marquis of 
_ Huntley; the Earl Mareſchal, - and the Earl of 
Southeſk ; General Gordon; Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Hamilton; Mac Donald of Glengary, Camp- 
bell of Glenderule, Lyon of Auchterhouſe, and 
e G Blair 


1 
U 
—— — — — ͤ342j—ͤ—ͤ x 
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Parr Blair of Ard-Blair: which the Earl of 


VII. Mar, on the gth of September, erected his 


a—— ſtandard at Kirk Michael in Fife; where he 
1745. proclaimed the pretender, by the name of King 
James VIII. The Earl of Mar then proceeded 

to Perth, where he arrived on the 20th: of Sep- 
tember; and, during his dontinuance there, he 

was joined by Brigadier Mac- Intoſn, the Earls 

of Seaforth, Linlithgow, Winton, Panmure, 
Nithiſdale, Carnwarth, and Strathmore; the Viſ- 
counts Kingſton, Strathallan, and Stormont; and 

the Lords Kenmure, Drummond, Rollo, and 

Nairn; ſo that his army conſiſted of 8,000 foot, 

and 2,000 horſe. General Whetham, who com- 
manded the troops of his majeſty, had taken 


poſt at Stirling, to ſecure that important poſt, : 


till the arrival of the Duke of Argyll, which 
was impatiently expected, to oppoſe this gather- 
ing miſchief 3 the Earl of Sutherland had alſo 
aſſembled a conſiderable body of men for the 
ſervice of his majeſty, in the north of Scotland; 
and the republic of Holland was to ſend 6,000 
of the Dutch forces to aſſiſt the Houſe of Han- 
ever; which was imagined a ſufficient force to 
ſtrangle this rebellious viper in its infancy. 
| Berort the Duke of Argyll could come to 
- any engagement with the rebels in -Scatland. ; 
another inſurrection broke out in Northumber- 
land, which had been previouſly agreed upon 
with the Earl of Mar, by ſuch eminent pa- 
piſts and jacobites, as ſtill implicitly adhered to 
the pretender. The Earl of Derwentwater, 
Lord Widdrington, and Mr Forſter, were prin- 
pot! ene with the conduct of this enter- 
prize; but ſaome of their ſuſpected accomplices, 
. — other counties of England, being taken 
into cuſtody, the Earl of Derwentwater expected 
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warrants to be iſſued againſt him and Mr Forſter; Cn AP, 


and this occaſioned them to appear in arms. on 


the 6th of October; which was much earlier I 
than was originally intended : they had but an 1745. 


inconſiderable quantity of arms, ſo they enter- 

tained only horſemen, which were about 300 
and after. being defeated by Lord Scarborough, 
in their deſign of ſeizing Newcaſtle, they con- 
tented en with proclaiming the preten- 
der in ſeveral places, till they received intelli- 
gence that the Earl of Mar had detached Bri- 
gadier Mac- Intoſh, with a detachment of high- 
landers, to croſs the Firth of Forth, to pene- 
trate ſouthward, and endeavour to join the Earl 
of Derwentwater : : this occaſioned that noble- 

man to march for Kelſo in Scotland, which he 

entered without oppoſition; there he was joined. 
- by the Earl of Winton, Brigadier Mac-Intoſh, 

and Lord Kenmure, when the whole force, being 
augmented by five Scotch troops of indifferent 


horſe, ſix regiments of foot, and a conſiderable 


number of volunteers, conſiſted of 1,400 men. 
They continued at Kelſo till the 25th of Octo - 
ber, much divided in their councils, whether to 
advance further into Scotland, or proceed into 
England: at laſt the approach of General Car- 
penter, with a regiment of foot, and three re- 
giments of dragoons, in the royal ſervice, 
brought them to the reſolution of advancing into 
Lancaſhire; which was immediately put into 
execution, though very much to the diſſatisfac · 
tion of the Scotch. Their march was ſo expe- 
ditious, that they entered the town of Lancaſ- 
ter, on the 7th of November; having pro- 
claimed the pretender, and ſeized the public 
ty has moſt of 1 — principal places where 
hos da wa arne to 


Pre ſton, | 


% 
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Par Preſton, which they entered on the roth, where they 
VII. were joined by a conſiderable number of papiſts. 
This was the final ſtep of their incurſion: for Ge- 
1745. neral Willes had been diſpatched, by the govern- _ 
ment, with three regiments of horſe, five of dra- 
| goons, and a regiment of foot, to oppoſe them; 
and with this force, he paſſed Ribble-bridge, on the 
 T2th,which the rebels had very imprudently aban- 
doned ; though it was the only place where they 
could make an effectual defence. General Willes 
Immediately inveſted Preſton, which the rebels 
had fortified, in the beſt manner they were able, 
by barracading all the avenues : the town was 
warmly attacked, on the 13th of November, 
| when the rebels repulſed the affailants ; bur it 
was only a ſmall reſpite : for General Willes was 
joined by General Carpenter, with three regt- 
ments of dragoons, on the 14th; which occa- 
ſioned Mr Forſter, and the other rebel generals, 
_ to think of capitulating, when they agreed to 
ſurrender at diſcretion 3; though highly contra- 
dictory to the ſentiments of the highlanders, 
who were for ſallying out to favour their eſcape, 
or to periſh in the place, rather than ſubmit to 
the capitulation. The priſoners were about 
1, 480, of which above 1, 00 were Scotch: the 
principal officers taken among the Engliſn were, 
the Earl of Derwentwater, Lord Widdrington, 
General Forſter, the Honourable Charles Rat- 


Farb of Seaforth, when their army amounted to 
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men were all conducted to the tower of London, CH Ap. 
and the inferior officers to other places of con- I. 
finement, which terminated the inſurrection i.. 
. England: 5 V 
Wat x rebellion was ſcattering her ſcorpior 
in the bowels of England, Scotland was equally 
infefted : but the Earl of Mar was no better 
ſucceſsful than the Earl of Derwentwater. The 
Earl of Seaforth, with the commiſſion of Lieu- 
tenant-General, had aſſembled above 4, ooo re- 
bels, in the northern part of the country, where 
he was oppoſed by the Earl of Sutherland, and 
Simon Fraſer, afterwards Lord Lovat, who com- 
pelled the rebels to retire, and reduced all the 
northern coaſt to the obedience of the govern- 
ment; for which Mr Fraſer had afterwards a 
PRIN of 400l. a year, though, in the year 1745, 

e abuſed the royal munificence by aſſiſting the 
rebels. The Earl of Mar was joined by the 


8,000 men; with which they marched, on the 
10th of November, from Perth to Auchterarder, 
with an intention to join General Gordon, who 
was expected with 2,000 men from the weſtern 
clans; this incited the Duke of Argyll” to pre- 
vent any attempt of the rebels from croſfling the 
Forth, by reſolving to attack them, with only 
2,500 foot, and 1,000 dragoons. The duke, on 
the tath of November, took poſt at Dumblain, the 
metropolis of the ſhire of Menteith, ſituate five 
miles north of Stirling: this occaſioned a gene- 
ral engagement, on the 13th, in a large plain, 
called Sheriff moor: each party claimed the 
victory ; but though the battle was indecifive, 
it was of the + greateſt conſequence to the roy- 
al party, as it obliged the Earl of Mar to aban- 
don his: deſign of marching ſouthward, and gave 


* 
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Pa RT the duke leiſure to wait for reinforcements. The 
| VII. The Earl of Mar retreated to Perth, and the 
SH Duke of Argyll was joined by 6,000 Dutch: 
1745. but though the pretender had landed, on the 
| 22d of November, near Aberdeen, and had iſ- 
ſued out ſeveral extraordinary proclamations, 
and an order for burning the country, the Duke 
Argyll was incapable of purſuing the Earl of 
Mar till the 3ſt of January, when he obliged 
the rebels to abandon Perth: he afterwards 
compelled them to quit Dundee, and retire to 
Montroſe, where he found his labours at an end: 
for the pretender, finding himſelf cloſely pur- 
ſued, was prevailed on to conſult his ſafety by 
embarking on board a ſmall veſſel in the har- 
bour; which he did, on the 4th of February, 
and, with the Earls of Mar, and Melfort, and 
Lieutenant - General Sheldon, ſet fail for France. 
When the pretender had deſerted his unfortu- 
nate adherents, they were conducted, by Gene- 
. ral Gordon, to Aberdeen, and on the 7th of 
January, proceeded to Strath-Spey, where they 
ſeparated; the inferior ſort diſperſed to Ne re- 
ſpective habitations, without receiving the pu- 
niſhment they had fo juſtly incurred; while the 
_ chiefs either found means to alleviate the reſent- 
ment of the government, or to follow their 
image of royalty in his diſtreſs : though the Earl 
of Derwentwater, and the Viſcount Kenmure, 
expired on the ſcaffold for their unhappy con- 
duct. This was the entire ſuppreſſion of ſuch a 
dangerous commotion ; a commotion ſupported 
by thoſe of the greateſt figure, fortunes, and 
eſtates, in the northern part of Britain: but it was 
„„ Principally owing to the figure, fortunes, and 
i eſtates, of the conſpirators, that it was ſo eaſily 
| | ſuppreſſed ; becauſe eee 
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each would be ſuperior : their ſtations in civil CH AP. 
life made them deſpiſe. ſubordination in the mi- I. 
litary : hence araſe contempt of diſcipline, diſ www 
obedience to orders, diſtruſt of equals, deriſion 1745» 
of commanders, negle& of duty, and, at laſt, 8 
deſertion from ſervice. 5 „ 

Tax pretender was now compelled to take 
up an aſylum at Rome; where Pope Cle- 
ment XI. granted him an annual ſubſiſtance of 
12,000 crowns: his hopes of aſſiſtance from 
Sweden terminated, in 1718, by the death of 
Charles XII. who was favourably diſpoſed to his 
intereſt : his only dependance was fixed on the 
Court of Madrid, then provoked by the de- 
ſtruction of their fleet, by the Britiſh admiral, 
in the ſtreights of Meſſina ; but though the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, with ſome other of 
his exiled adherents, and a ſmall body of Spa- 
niſh troops, landed at Kintaile, in the: ſhire of 
Roſs, in April 1719, the whole project was diſ- 
concerted by their defeat at Glenſniels; and, with 
the diſgrace of Cardinal Alberoni, the preten- 
der loſt all his influence at the court of Spain. 
Bur if this fugitive prince was unſucceſsful in 
the 1 love ſoothed all the an- 
guiſh of his deſpairing mind, by conducting to 
his bridal bed a princeſs worthy of an imperial 
_ » throne, This lady was the daughter of Prince 
James Sobieſki, and grand daughter of the 
great John Sobieſki King of Poland; ſhe was 
couſin- german to the Emperor of Germany, 
and the Queen of Spain; and niece to the Elec- 
tor Palatine: ſhe was married in 1719, and died 
in 1735; leaving her: conſort two young princes; 
the elder named Charles- Francis Edward, born 
| on the 22d of December 1720; and the 
younger named Henry-Benedict, born on the 


— 
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Pax r 6th. of March 1725. The pretender, during 
VII. his reſidence at Rome, dwelt in the palace of the 

Marquis de Monti; he publickly profeſſed the 
1745. rene he was treated with every exter- 
1 


appearance of royalty; his eldeſt ſon was 
ſtiled Prince of Wales, and treated as the pre- 
ſumptive heir of a crown, by the pope, who. 
permitted him to take place of the cardinals z 
and the younger ſon retained the imaginary title 
of Duke of York. The education of theſe. 
young princes was intruſted to the care of the ti- 
tular Earl of Dunbar, brother to the Viſcount 
Stormont ; becauſe he was a proteſtant: this was 
done with a view of perſuading the world that 
the young princes were educated in that religion, 
which could not fail of procuring. them adhe-. 
rents in Britain, whenever there was an oppor- 
 tunity of reviving their pretenſions : though 
time has ſufficiently convinced a deluded nation 
of the turpitude of ſuch an aſſertion, and evi- 
dently proved, that both the pretender, and his 
children, are ſtill too ſtrongly attached to the 
ſee of Rome ever to relinquiſh their faith: but 
ſurely ſuch a ſecurity can never be embraced, or. 
depended on, till either all artifice, and bigot- 
try, are departed from the Roman church, or 
every degree of common ſenſe from proteſtants ; 
though it has been long, it has been often ma- 
nifeſted, from the perverſe and obſtinate attach- 
ment of the eh adherents to this unfortu- 
_ Hate family, that no clemency could ſoften, no 
chaſtiſement ſubdue, their rooted principal of 
hereditary right in the pretender, and their in- 
flexible diſaffection to the proteſtant ſycceſſion, 
4nd eſtabliſhment, in Bien. 
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CHAPTER. — 


The riſe of the RevBLLoy 3 : and 
| Preparations, in ScoTLAND, to 
rk oppoſe it. The march of General 
Corn to IxVERNESSf the ſurren- 

der of EpinzurGn to the Re- 

 , BELS: the return of General Cors 
to Dux BAR: the battle of. Pazs- 

© Tox-Pans, or GrAPSMUIR: and 
fr the trial of Sin. Joun Cone. Bus 


EF all ths miſeries of war, thoſe attendant Crap. 
on rebellion are the moſt to be dreaded, il 
the moſt to be lamented: for in this baneful con- 
tention, countrymen ſhed the blood of their coun- 174g. 
trymen, children riſe u againſt thelr fathers, and 
_ thoſe of the ſame fail are divided againſt each 
other; laws are ſilent, juſtice baniſhed, violence 
unreſtrained, and an hereditary enmity eſtabliſhed *% 
amongſt the ſurvivors of the common calamity. 
The inhabitants of Britain now enjoyed more 
liberty than any, than all the nations of the 
earth ever enjoyed ; every man had the unmo- 
leſted privilege of exerciſing his own religion; 
the eſtabliſhed church was governed by men of — - 
| mes _ —— 5 the different ſects of 
ho diſſenters 
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Parr diſſenters had the full benefit of a legal tolera- 
VII. tion, eſpecially in Scotland, where even the nu- 

— w- merous claſs of nonjurors were indulged the 
1745. ſame lenity, though their principles were wedded 

to the doctrine of indefeaſible hereditary right, 

and though they did not pray in their aſſemblies 
for the preſervation of that monarch who allow- 
ed them ſuch ample privileges: the church was 

/ free from the factious ery of danger: private 

property was ſecured by public juſtice; the Ring 
defended the laws, and the ſubjects juſtly re- 
vered the prince: the illuſtrious Houſe of Ha- 
nover promiſed a flouriſhing line of princes in 
the progeny of the Prince of Wales; and the 
whole royal family ſaw nothing but ardent, and 
active proofs, of popular love and confidence. 

This was a glorious ſyſtem of national felicity ; 

a a ſyſtem unparallelled throughout the univerſe 
but though a change from this ſyſtem implied a 
fall to final miſery, and deſtruction; yet ſuch 
was the antipathy of private faction to national 
proſperity, that the mine was ready to ſpring, 

and blaſt every ſcene of happineſss. 


CHARLES, the elder ſon of the pretender KY | 


Whole meditation, and this he was determined 


to attempt. A ſtrong party had been long 1 ol be 
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ing in his favour, among the diſcontented and CMA. 
diſaffected chiefs of the northern parts of Scot- II. 
land: an aſſociation was entered into, for this.. 
purpoſe, by Lord Lovat, and fix others of the 1745. 
molt eminent chiefs, in 1740, which was ſent | 

over to the pretender, with aſſurances of their 
attachment to his intereſt, and their alacrity for 
eſpouſing his cauſe, as ſoon as the court of 

France ſhould promote an invaſion in his favour: 

the conſpirators fully expected the French ſuc- 

cours in 1743; and, though the ſcheme was 

then diſconcerted, . they continued their machi- 
nations, . making the neceſſary appointments for 
putting their deſign into execution 

Born the courts of Verſailles and Madrid 

had promiſed the young pretender a ſufficient 

force for an invaſion, and his adherents in Scot- 

land were continued in his intereſt, by artful 

emiſſaries from France: but theſe ſuccours were 
delayed ; there was no immediate proſpect of 
gratifying the impatient wiſhes of the young pre- 
tender; his diſpoſition was too ſanguine to wait 

the tardy reſolutions of deliberate politicians ; 

high were is expectations, and his confidence 

great, from the potency and affection of his Scotch 
adherents; and, hurried by the impetuoſity of 
youth, he determined to adventure his perſon in 

the reduction of ſo great a monarchy without 

foreign aſſiſtance. The principal dependance of 
* this young adventurer was upon the chiefs of the 

8 clans in Scotland, who were propietors 

of the whole ſoil, had an abſolute authority 

over their reſpective clans, and exechted their 

pleaſures over their dependents with every ſhew 

of unlimited tyrranny : this would neceſſarily 

engage the people to follow their chiefs ; eſpeci- 

3 ˙¹w-¹ͥ VEñ 1 IH 
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ParT moved from the ſtate of nature, having ſcarce 
VII. any idea of other liberty than that of ranging at 
LY large over their ſteril wilds, and following their 
1745. chieftains to war in defence of their liberty, to 
enlarge their bounds, execute their revenge, or 
pillage their more opulent neighbours. A fa- 
vourite conjuncture now offered for facilitating 
the deſign: his Britannic majeſty was in Germa- 
ny; the difafter at Fontenoy had withdrawn a 
conſiderable number of forces abroad; and the 
troops in Scotland were too few to make any 
reſiſtance ; beſides, from the poverty of the 
_ highlanders, and their reſentment for the exe- 
cution of three ſoldiers belonging to the high- 
Jand regiment in 1743, a more extraordinary 
defedtion was to be ſuſpefted, = 
IMPATIENT of viſiting Scotland, the young 
pretender was urgent to take this opportunity 
of embarking in his long projected expedition: 
Mr Walſh, an Iriſh merchant at St Maloes, 
ſtrongly attached to his intereſt, procured” him 
a frigate of eighteen guns, 9oo ſtand of arms, 
800 broad-ſwards, and 2, ooo. in money; with 
which the young pretender embarked at Port- 
Lazare in Britany, attended by five ſervants, and 
ſeven of his exiled adherents, being the Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine, General Mac- Donald, 
Eneas Mac- Donald banker in Paris, Mr Kel- 
ly, Colonel Strickland, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
Colonel Sullivan, and Roy Steuart. With this 
inconſiderable force, the young adventurer ſet 
fail, on the 14th of July 1745 z but, off the 
height of Belleiſle, he was joined by the Eliza- 
beth, a French man of war, of ſixty-ſix guns, 
which the miniſtry had fitted out to attend, and 
convoy him in this expedition. As his deſign was 
to fail round Ireland, and land in the N. W. 
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of Scotland, the ſhips" proceeded to the ſouth- Cay. 
ern coaſt of Ireland; bur, in their paſſage, II. 
they were attacked, on the 2oth, by the Lion — 
man of war, commanded by Capt. Brett; who, 1749. 
after a long engagement, diſabled the Elizabeth, 
and obliged her to return to Breſt; while the | 
frigate eſcaped, and continued her courſe ſo ex- | 
peditiouſly, that, on the'2 3d of July, the young | 

_ pretender found himſelf among the weſtern iſles | 
of Scotland, where he continued cruiſing, till 
the 26th, between the illands of Bara and South 
Vit: but finding there was no probability of 
being rejoined by the Elizabeth, the frigate, at 
laſt, ſtood in for the coaſt of Lochab r, one of 
the maritime counties, in the N. W. of Scot- 
land, principally inhabited by papiſts, and, on 
the 27th of July, landed the young pretender, 
with his companions, at Moidart, between the 
Hands of Sky and Mull. | 
Tux young pretender went imme etch to 
the houſe of Mr Mac Donald of Kenloch Moi- 
dart; where he remained for ſome time, before 
he was im any condition to make à public ap- 
pearance, The chiefs of the "clans, affected to 
his ſervice, continually reſorted to him, ying 
him every mark of reſpect, and obedience ; 
though they were greatly diſappointed in the | 
manner of his arrival, for they had been pro- 
miſed, and they expected, he would make a 
magnifcent figure at the head of 16,000 of the 
beſt troops of France, well ſupplied with arms, 
money, and ammunition, to be ſafely tranſport- 
ed, and landed, under the protection of a po- 
tent fleet. However, this did not diſcourage 
the clans from repairing to their expected leader; 
being ſtill flattered" by their chiefs, that the pro- 
tiled fuceours were at hand, and would _ 
PHB. tain V 
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Pax tainly arrive before there was any occaſion of 
VII. coming to action. Enemies of their country, 
however low and dead they may appear in times 
1745. of tranquility, revive, by the heat of war, like 
flies and noxious inſects in the ſun: the ſame 
principles, the ſame ſpirit, the ſame views, that 
begun, and carried on, the rebellion of 1715, 
was now appearing in the aſpect of this riſing 
inſurrection; theſe were the principles of popery, 
and an abſolute, indefeaſible, hereditary right; 
a malignant perſevering ſpirit to overthrow the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion; and an attempt to put an 
abjured pretender on the Britiſh throne, as the 
tool of foreign powers, longing for, and aiming 
at, the deſtruction of the Britiſh trade, and conſti- 
tution. The young pretender received many 
congratulations on his arrival; the principal 
leaders of the highland clans reſorted to him 
with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of their attachment 
to his ſervice; and the highlanders were aſſem- 
bling, in the utmoſt ſecrecy, to prevent any 
moleſtation, till their numbers were ſufficiently 
formidable to take the field: but though the 
diſaffected clans were ſo numerous, all Scotland 
was far from ſinking into ſuch a defection from 
their allegiance ; the ſouthern and weſtern pro- 
vinces, retained their fidelity, and ſome of the 
conſiderable highland powers, who had. rebelled 
in 1715, and afterwards felt the clemency of 
the government, refuſed to embark again in ſo. 
dangerous an enterprize z particularly Sir Alex- 
ander Mac- Donald of the Iſles, and Lord Fortroſe 
the ſon and heir of the attainted heir of Seaforth. 
Tk Marquis of Tullibardine now aſſumed 
the title of Duke of Athol, which, together with 
the noble patrimony, had been enjoyed by his 
next brother, ſince the death of his father: the 


majority 
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majority of the clan of Athol, conſiſting of Cy av. 


6, ooo men, were ſecretly attached to the Marquis, 


x - 
4 id 


whom they regarded as the true heir, and were alſo 
as well affected ro the cauſe he embraced : Lord 1745- 


John Murray, the third brother of this illuſtrious 
family, at this time commanded the highland re- 
giment in the ſervice of the government; but 
Lord George Murray, the fourth brother, touch- 
ed with pity, and commiſeration for his eldeſt 
brother, who had ſpent the beſt part of his life 
in exile, viſited the Marquis of Tullibardine, and, 
by his influence, was drawn into the preſent rebel- 
lion, here he ated in the capacity of a lieutenant- 
general; and his nephew Lord Nairn followed 


his example. James Drummond, Eſq; commonly 


called thee Duke of Perth, was the chief of the 
noble family of Drummond, and/ſan, to the late 
Earl of. Perth, Chancellor of Scotland, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of King James II. and was by 

him created a Duke in France: this was a young 


nobleman af very amiable qualities, he was a ſtriet .. | 


roman catholic, had received his education at 
Doway, and, having never qualified, he regarded 


- himſelf as not bound by thoſe: ties of allegiance 


which he conſidered as contrary: to his principles: 
theſe motives had brought him to an early attach- 
ment to that family which he vainly conjectured 
might reſtore him to thoſe hereditary. titles, and 
honours, which his father had forfeited ; ſuch 
principles hurried him into violent meaſures againſt 
the government; he had early aſſociated himſelf 
among the rebellious chiefs, he ſoon joined their 


ſtandard, and periſhed a victim of miſtaken loyal 


ty: but his brother commonly called Lord John 
Drummond, though he was equally active, was 
_ -unattended with the ſame misfortunes on the ſup- 


preſſion of the | rebellion, the latter eſcaping = 


1 lafely 
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"Ba 4; ſufely to France, white the former died in his 
paſſage. William Viſcount Strathallan, and james 
„ Drummond, Eſq; his eldeſt fon; as well as Alex- 
1745. ander Lord Forbes of Pitſligo; David Lord Ogil. 
vie, ſon to the Earl of Airley; and James Gra- 
ham, titular Viſcount of Dundee, acted upon the 
Principles in which they had been educated: nor 
_ David Lord Elcho, eldeſt ſon of James Earl 
of Wemyſs, more culpable than the preceding. 
Arthur Lord Balmerino, was à deſcendant of the 
noble family of Elphinſton; he had been edu- 
cated in, and never deviated from, jacobite 
principles; and though he had commanded a 
company under the Duke of Argyll, in 1713, 
vet, after the battle of Dumblain, he reſigned 
his commiſſion, declared his enmity to the 4 
vernment, and joined the Earl of Mar: * 
which he reſided at Rome, and now aſſoci- 
ated himſelf with the young pretender in his 
expedition. Theſe noblemen were naturally ene- 
mies to the government, nor was their con- 
duct at all ſurpriſing: but there were others 
whoſe behaviour was aſtoniſhing 3 men who had 
been careſſed, and favoured, by the govern- 
ment; and ſuch as could not well be apprehend- 
ed for confederates in the deſtructon of their 
country: among theſe were George Earl of 
Cromartie, William Earl of Kilmarnock, and 
Simon, Lord Fraſer of Lovat; the firſt being 
| Highly i in favour - with the government, the ſe- 
cond receiving a conſtant annual penſion of 4000. 8 
from the crown, and the third was not only re- 
ſtored to the title he claimed of Lord Lovat, 


but had a penſion of 400. a year for life, and 
the government of Inverneſs: to theſe were 


added another unexpected inſtance of diſloyalty 
in * We of Lord Lewis Gordon, voter 
| er 
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brother to the Duke of Gordon, who had not CHAE. 


only been educated in loyal principles, but had 


. 


even ſerved as a lieutenant, under Admiral 


Haddock, in the Mediterranean. Theſe were 
the moſt eminent perſons, who particularly and 


1745. 


openly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as adherents to 


the young pretender: though Alexander Earl of 
Kellie was more ſecretly of their party, for which 
he was afterwards attainted ; nor was the Earl 

of Traquair leſs ſuſpected, which occaſioned him 
to undergo a tedious impriſonment. . The prin- 
cipal chiefs of the highland clans, who had af 
ſociated themſelves to. promote the inſurrection, 


were Donald Cameron the younger of Lochiel, 
with his brother Doctor Archibald Cameron; 
Charles Steuart of Ardſbiel; Donald Mac- Do- 
nald the younger of Clanronald; Alexander 


Mae. Donald of Keppoch ; Alexander Mac- Do- 


nald of Glencoe; Laughlan Mac-Laughlan of 


Caſtle Laughlan; Donald Mac-Donald of Loch- 


garie. ; John Mac- Innon of Mac- Innon; Evan 
Mac-Pherſon of Clunie; Robertſon of Strowan; 


and Mac- Gregor of Glengary : among the other 


part of the Scotch adherents thoſe of the great- 


eſt conſequence - were Sir William Gordon of 


Park, Sir James Kinloch, Sir James Steuart, 


and Sir John Wedderburn, Baronets; Wil- 
liam W Eſq; brother to the Earl of 
Robert Mercer of Aldie, John 


Dunmore, Robert V | 
Murray of Broughton, John Gordon the el- 


der of Glenbucket, Archibald Mac. Donald of 


Bariſdale, Lawrence Oliphant the elder, and 


Lawrence Oliphant the younger of Gaſk, Eſqs; 


with others of inferior note. Such were the prin- 


ipal adherents to the young pretender, who had 


either already devoted themſelves to bis intereſt, 


or waited a promiſing opportunity of declaring. 


their, ſentiments with the remoteſt view of dan- 
F 5 Ser 
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Pax ger that could poſſibly be ex in ſo hazard- 


VI. 


ous an enterprize : men whoſe minds, and con- 


— ſciences, were either infatuated by the barbarous 


1745. 


tenets of the papal religion, or were perpetually 


intoxicated by ambition, pride, avarice, revenge, 


or faction; qualities all of them ungovernable ; 
and which continually animate men, who are 
enſlaved by them, to break looſe from all the 
molt ſacred ties of reaſon, of religion, and of 
ſworn allegiance to their creator, their prince, 


and their country: for to men of theſe diſpoſi- 


ons, it is no argument of loyalty, that every 
thing is ſecured to them, which can make their 
lives comfortable and eaſy; that their property 


ſtands upon the baſis of the laws; and that their 


goods, and poſſeſſions, are protected from all 
violence, and outrage: if their pride, and am- 
bition, is unſatisfied; if they are cut off from 

every opportunity of enriching themſelves and 
their families; rather than ſubmit to be contented 
with a moderate and eaſy fortune, when they 
might be laying the foundation of diſtinguiſned 
grandeur, and magnificence, they will endeavour 


to diſturb the order, and ſpoil the regularity of 


things; and if they are not allowed a ſhare in 
the conducting of it, they will contrive ways to 
clog the wheels of government, and make it 
drive heavily, if they cannot overturn it. 


Tur young pretender, and his adherents, 
expeditiouſly aſſembled, and armed a conſiderable 


number of the clans, well affected to his ſervice: 


theſe were the Mac- Donalds of Kinloch Moidart, 
Keppoch, Glencoe, Glengary, and Clantonald, 
the Camerons of Lochiel; and the Steuarts of 


Appin; and 200 of the Atkol men; in all 2, 120 


men, under their reſpective chiefs. With this force, 


the young pretender 1 himſelf formidable 


enough to take rhe fie c 4 and publickly ro ol 


% 
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his pretenſions: accordingly, on the 11th of CR AE. 
Auguſt, he erected his ſtandard, with the mot- II. | 
to Tandem triumphans:: as he had procureed 
the commiſſion of generaliſſimo of the French 1745. 
troops, he next aſſumed the title of prince re- 
gent; and, on his public appearance, publiſhed 
two manifeſtoes in the name of his father; the 

one dated in 1743, when the former invaſion 
was intended; and another, dated the zoth of 
Auguſt 1743, in which he declared his fon re- 
gent for Scotland, with large promiſes of ſecur- 
ing the Scots in their rights and liberties, of 
diſſolving the union, and repealing the malt | 
duty. The rebels immediately formed an en- | | 
campment in the neighbourhood of Fort Willi- 
am, one of the three fortreſſes erected by Marſhal 
Wade for the ſecurity and tranquility of the 
highlands, at Innerlochy in the county of Lo- 
chabyr, 100 miles N. W. of Edinburgh, and 
twenty-eight miles S. W. of Fort Auguſtus in 
the county of Inverneſs : the rebels continued in this 
encampment very quietly, though not unobſerved 
by the garriſon of Fort William; from whence two 
companies proceeded, under Capt. Scot, to recon- 
noitre the rebels, who-intercepted, and took them 
priſoners, after a warm and obſtinate engage- 
ment. This dawn of ſucceſs animated the rebels, 
who now thought of nothing but advancing 
ſouthwards ;; though the principal officers reſtrain- 
ed the preſent ardour of the men, judging it Z 
more prudential to defer penetrating into the 
| ſouthern provinces, till they had certain intelli- 
gence of the diſpoſitions of the national troops, 
who were now aſſembling to oppoſe the invaders 


of their country, 1 6:3 

Tnovon an inſurrection was ſo obviouſly un- 
dertaken, and ſo evidently increaſing; yet fuch _.. . 
were the artifices of the conſpirators, and the | ; 
EIA | i 5 incre- | 
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Parr incredulity of the well affected inhabitants bottr 
VII. in England and Scotland, that it was looked 
upon as fictitious by the one, and as ridiculous 
1745, by the other: notwithſtanding the Duke of 
Argyll, who was then at Inverary in the county 
of Argyll, and Lord Glenorchy, had ſent early 
and circumſtantial accounts. of the commotion. 
to the government; which, if they were timely 
regarded, were not ſeaſonably, or properly, at- 
tended to; at leaſt not in ſuch a manner as was 
either agreeable to the intereſt of the king, and 
the inclinations of his loyal ſubjects, or pre- 
judicial to the views. of their inteſtine enemies. 
LIE V TENANT- GENERAL Sir John Cope, 
who was appointed commander in chief of 
the forces in Scotland in 1744, had now the en- 
tire direction of military affairs in that kingdom 
for the government; in conſequence of Which, 
on the firſt notice of an inſurrection, he iſſued 
orders from Edinburgh for arming the militia; 
he aſſemhled all the troops he was able, and took 
poſt at Stirling, thirty-miles N. W. of Edin- 
burgh; where he lay very commodiouſiy both 
for covering the northern metropolis, and pre- 
venting the march of the rebels ſouthwards; as 
well as for receiving ſuch reinforcements, as 
might enable him to ſtifle the kindling commo- 
tion before it blazed forth in all its violence. The 
force collected by Sir John Cope, conſiſted of 
the two regiments of foot commanded by Colo—- 
nel. Murray and Colonel Laſcelles, and nine 
companies of the regiments of Brigadier Guiſe 
and Colonel Lee, in all about 1,400, men; 
with which the general was directed to leave 
the advantageous poſt of Stirling to the care of 
two regiments of dragoons, and advance towards 
the great: road, called the Chain, which leads 
from Fort William to Fort George at „ 
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ſixty miles N. E. of Innerlochy. The principal Cy ap. 
motive for ſuch an extraordinary march, was to II. 
intimidate the rebels from approaching towards 
the ſouthern counties, and with a view of aug- 1745: 
menting the royal army by the junction of ſome _ 
well affected clans; for which purpoſe the gene- 
ral: ordered [1,000 ſtand of arms to be carried 
with the army, and then proceeded on the in- 
tended march. Sir John Cope, after a laborious 

march, arrived at Dalwhinny, on the 25th of 
Auguſt; where he had undoubted intelligence 
that the rebels were poſted within ſeventeen miles 
of him, on, and in, Corryarick, an inacceſſible 
paſs, of ſeventeen different traverſes, in the 
mountains: this occaſioned a general council of 
war to be aſſembled on the 26th, when it was 
unanimouſly agreed, That it would be utterly 
* impracticable to force the rebels from their ad: 
«© vantageous ſituation: that to return to Stirling 
% was by no means adviſeable; and that, from 
<<. their ſcarcity of proviſions, it was abſolutely 
* neceſſary to proceed to . Inverneſs.” Theſe 
reaſons pas oe on the general to avoid the 
rebels, and continue his march through Bade- 
noch to Inverneſs 3 where the troops arrived, 
after an exceſſive fatigue z abandoning the whole 
ſouth of Scotland to the mercy, of the rebels, 
who did not fail to improve fo unexpected an ad- 
vantage. For, immediately, they entered the 
county of Athol; and, on the 2d of September, 
tool poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Blair, belonging 
to the Duke of Athol, twenty-eight miles N. W. 
of Perth: from thence the van- guard, conſiſting 
of 400 men, and conducted by Lord Nairn, 
proceeded to Perth, which they entered on the 
ath; and immediately proclaimed the pretender, 
by new magiſtrates * 8 ä 
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Pazr the old ones, with the officers of the reyenue, 


VII. 


and Hamilton's dragoons, having quitted the 


C—— town on their approach ; another detachment 


1746: 


of the. rebels entered Dundee, a maritime 
town in the county of Angus, ſituate on the 
north fide of the Firth of Tay; where they alſo 
proclaimed the pretender, levied the public 
money, and ſeized a veffel in the harbour, which 
they carried, up the Firth, to their general ren- 
Ro rn TT Tr EC 
Nor all the artifices of the rebel emiſſaries 
could any longer conceal the formidable deſign 


of their adherents, or continue the country in 


that lethargic diſpoſition which had hitherto 
lulled the well. affected inhabitants, in a dream 
of ſecurity ; the government again demanded 
of the States General the 6,000 men ſtipulated 
by treaty, for the defence of Britain ; ſeveral 


troops were recalled from Flanders; and the 


whole nation was alarmed. The inhabitants of 
Edinburgh were ready to arm, and applied for 
the royal manual to raife a regiment for the 


defence of the town; bur it came too late to be 


properly executed ; at Glaſgow a ſubſeription was 
opened for volunteers, who came in ſo faſt that 
there was not time to receive them; though, as 


they had not above 300 arms in the town, their 
Joyalty bore but an inefficacious aſpect: and the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern counties, particular] 


Dumfries, were thoroughly ſenfible of the ap- 


proaching danger: the ſame ſpirit of loyalty as 
| Mar, 


ad been manifeſted againft the Earl of 


in 1715, was, with proper encouragement and 


ſupport, ready to have been exerted at this time; 


but every one was ſo over. prudent, that no one 


would rake upon him to head the loyal volun- 
$eprs, without a warrant, from the king, or re- 


gency: 
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_ the magiſtrates of Edinburgh took very CHA. 
improvident meaſures for encouraging the ardour II. 

of their fellow citizens, and the inhabitants of ws 
the adjacent countries; no arms were ſeaſonably 2745. 
diſtributed from the royal arſenal in the caſtle ; 
the inſurrection was ſtill repreſented a trifle, and 
the rebels as a contemptible mob, that would 
be eaſily, ſubdued : it was thought unneceſſary 
to appoint lieutenants, or raiſe the militia of 
Scotland, becauſe the 6, ooo Dutch troops, and 
the national forces, were reported as ſufßcient 
to quell this ſpirt of diſaffection: though, before 
any formidable oppoſition apppeared in behalf 
- of the government, the rebels i on with 
a a ſucceſsful, and irreſiſtible, rapidit * 
Tux young pretender, during "his refidence 
at Perth, found his party conſiderably augment- 
ed, both by the acceſſion of ſeveral of the no- 
| bility and gentry, and the numbers they con- 
ducted to reinforce his army, which now conſiſt- 
ed of 4, ooo men; the principal perſons who 
Joined him here, being, the Duke of Perth; the 
Viſcount Strathallan, and his fonz James Gra- 
ham, of Duntroon, titular Viſcountof Dundee; 
Lord John Murray; Lord Nairn ; Sir William 
Gordon of Park ; "Sir James Kinloch; Sir John 
Wedderburn; che two Oliphants of  Gaſk 
Mercer of Aldie; and Hunter of Burnſide. 
Wich this additional force, and after exacting a 
contribution of 53500. and ſeizing two hoſtages, 
with the town charters, as a ſecurity for the pays 
ment of 500. more, the young pretender de- 
camped, on the 11th of September, from Perth: 
his army marched, that day to Dumblain, in the 
ſhire of Mentieth, twenty miles from Perth, 
and five miles north of Stirling: on the 12th 
we marched only, two miles, to Down; and. 
H 4 ee 
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Pax on the 13th, early in the morning, the main 
VII. body paſſed the Forth, at the fords of Frews, 
k—— five miles above Stirling, the young pretender 
1. being the firſt who took the water, and waded 
through at the head of his column; while they 
ſent a detachment, of 300 men, to amuſe Gene- 
ral Blakeney, who commanded the caſtle of 
Stirling: e General Blakeney, to avoid 
being ſurrounded, retired with a part of the re- 
giment of dragoons, commanded by Colonel 
Gardiner, to Falkirk, eight miles ſouth of 'Stir- 
ling. The young pretender, immediately on 
paſſing the Forth, ſeemed inclinable to direct 
his march towards the city of Glaſgow, in the 
ſhire of Clydeſdale, twenty miles ſouth of Stir- 
ling, and forty miles weſt of Edinburgh; where 
he ſent a letter to the magiſtrates, requiring them 
to furniſn him with 13, 000. beſides what was 
due to the government, and whatever arms 
could be found in the city; threatening, that, 
if his demands were not complied with, he ſhould 
take other meaſures, and they ſhould be anſwer⸗ 
able for: the conſequence : however this no ways 
intimidated the loyal city of Glaſgow; the ma- 
giſtrates refuſed” to anſwer the demands; which 
obliged the pretender to take the reſolution of 
returning to the eaſt, in * of We — 
mars of Edinburgh. 2 
Stex the march of Sir Joint Cope: to. t 
| a the citizens of Edinburgh had taken fome 
Precaution for their ſecurity: a voluntary ſub- 
ſcription was 8 for the raiſing} of 1 00 
men, authorized: by his majeſty, who appointed 
the lord provoſt, and magiſtrates, to raiſe, and 
command, the intended body: the town guard, 
which, by a privilege enjoyed by no other city 
** er ee conſiſts of three com- 
x 45 _ | ; panies 
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ages of regular foot, maintained by, and * art 4. 


the ſervice of, the city, was conſiderably aug- 


mented: the trained bands, conſiſting of ſixteen — 
companies, were aſſembled: a regiment of vo- Ras. 


lunteers was formed, by the principal inhabitants: 
the ancient and lofty ſtone walls, which ſurround. 
the city on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt ſides, and 
alſo on part of the north ſide, were repaired in 
ſeveral places, and provided with cannon; bar- 
ricades were erected at the eight ports, or gates, 
of the city; and every diſpoſition was made, 
5 neceſſary for a vigorous defence; in which the 
city might have been aſſiſted by the proximity 
of the regiments of dragoons; the regiment 
commanded by Colonel Archibald Hamilton be- 
ing poſted at Leith Links, two miles north of 
Edinburgh; and the regiment commanded by 
Colonel Gardiner, having advanced to Corſtor- 
phine, two miles weſt of the metropolis. Though 
the rebels were well acquainted with: the fitua- 
tion of affairs at Edinburgh, they had reaſon to 
apprehend they ſhould meet with an eaſy admiſ- 
ſion; nor were they at all diſappointed: for, on 
the 16th of September, at night, the rebels 
arrived within the neighbourhood of Edinburgh; 
when the young pretender ſent a letter to the 
magiſtrates, informing them tha 7 he was come 
to enter his beloved: metropolis of Scotland, and 
deſiring them peaceably to ſurrender up the 
city: upon which a deputation was ſent out, to 
negociate terms for the ſecurity of the inhaba 
tants; and, at five o'clock the next morning, 
the city was unaccountably ſurrendered to the 
na who made his entrance in a highland 
habit, at the head of 1, 00 men: notwithſtand- 
ing Brigadier- General Fowke had twice offered 
05 Lord Provoſt to enter into the . with N 
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Pax r the two regiments of dragoons, for its defence, 
VII. Which was refuſed 3. and though the Duke of 
— Baccleugh, and Sir Robert Dickſon of Carberry, 
1745. ſent ſome hundreds of their dependants for the 


ſame purpoſe ; but all this was of no prevalence 
from preventing the peaceable ſurrender of the 
city, although the provoſt had received intelli- 
gence, that Sir John Cope, with his forces, had 
matched from Inverneſs. to Aberdeen, where 
they took ſhipping,. and were now landing at 
Dunbar, twenty-five . miles eaſt of Edinburgh, 
Archibald Steuart, Eſq; the lord provoſt, and 
member of parliament for the city, was gene- 


rally blamed, and ſoon after taken into cuſtody, 


for this imprudent conduct; being ſcized at Lon- 
don, on the goth of November, and committed 
to the tower; where he continued - tilt the 23d 
of January 1747, When he was releaſed, on en- 
tering into bail of 15,0001. for his appearance 
at the high court of zudiciary in Scotland, on 
the 20th of March following: but though his 
trial came on, in July, the Lord Advocate 


dropped the proſecution, reſerving 8 power of 


charging him, in caſe further evidence ſhould 


be produced againſt him; ſince which the affair 


has been entirely dorm aut. 
- Taz Lords of the Seſſion, the Lord- Juſtice 
Clerk, and the other members of the court of 
judicatory ; as well as many other of the public 
officers, quitted the city; as alſo did the two 
_ &gitnents of dragoons, who proceeded to join 
Sir John Cope: but General Gueſt, who com- 
manded in the caſtle, with a ſtrong garriſon, as 
lieutenant-governor undet the Lord Mark Kerr, 
took cate to get all the arms belonging to the 
volunteers and irregular troops — in the 
caſtle, together with the treaſure of the beak, 
LEE an 
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and the beſt effects of the principal inhabitants; CH ay. 
where they were in no danger from the undiſci- II. 
plined rebels, who had neither artillery, nor en 
gineers, ſufficient to undertake the ſiege of ſuch 1745. 
an important citadel; a fortreſs that long baffled g 
all the military ſkill of Cromwell, before he 

could reduce it in 1650; and which alſo ſuſtain- 

ed a remarkable ſiege in 1688, when the Duke 

of Gordon, through the perſuaſion of the Viſ 

count Dundee, defended it againſt the revolu- 

tional forces. The young pretender, and his 
principal adherents, took up their reſidence in 
the royal palace of Holyrood Houſe z founded 

by King David I. for the regular canons of Sr 
Auguſtine :/ the rebels, immediately, aſſembled 

the heralds, and purſuivants, obliging them to 
ryan, the pretender, which 'was done with 

the greateſt ſolemnity ; though the inhabitants 

were unmoleſted, and permitted to exerciſe their 
Wee E5 OE Son. 
Six Jon Cor, when he arrived from In- 
verneſs, at Aberdeen, intended to have landed 
at Leith; but, the weſterly winds preventing 
him from ſailing up the Forth, he was obliged 
to land at Dunbar, on the 16th of September, 
where the men and artillery were put on ſhore 
on the two following days. Scarce was the 

diſembarkment completed before the general 
had intelligence of the furrender of Edinburgh; 
this was an aſtoniſhing event; but, however, the 
general, being immediately reinforced by Brig? 
dier-General Fowke with the two regiments of 
dragoons from Edinburgh, reſolved to advance 
forwards, and obſerve the diſpoſition of the re- 
bels, who had formed an encampment at Dud- 
dingtob, a village two miles eaſt of Edinburgh, 
at the end of the royal park belonging tir 
3 e palace 
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Parr) paldce of Holyrood Houſe : to which the gene- 
VII. ral was the more encouraged, in expectation 
at che citizens of Edinburgh, who had ſent a 
174 femarkable addreſs of loyalty to his majeſty, 
would vindicate their ſuſpected fidelity by aſſiſt- 

ing to expel the rebels on this appearance before 
the walls. The regular forces, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Cope, conſiſted of the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, about 1,400 foot, and 200 
of the loyal clan of Monroes from Javerneſs 3 

in all, about 2; 300 men: with which the gene: 

- ual; on the igth of September, marched from 
Dondar towards Edinburgh; and, the; ſame 
night, encamped upon the edge of 'Gladſmuir 
heath, near Haddington, within eighteen miles of . 
Edinburgh; from whence, early the next 3 
e army 'refomet its mareh for that metropd 

Tk acquiſition of the capi al of e 5 
gave reputation to ee of. the young -pre- 
tender, exhilarated the ſpirits of bis aſſqciates, 
and occaſioned: a conti wy augmentation of their 
adherents, particularly by the Gordons, Mac- In- 

nons, Grants, and Mac-Pherſons, wich their chiefs, 
beſides ſome ſmall bodies af horſe under the Lords 

Pitſligo, Elcho, and Balmerino; fo that their whole 

; body amounted: to upwards of 5,000: men. The 

vou pretender, on the ſame mornin that Gene- 
, ral Cope left Haddington, put himſelf at the head 
of his army at Duddington, with a reſolution to 
: meet and bring the royal forces to an engagement: 
and, having drawn up his men, he preſented bis 
ſword to them, faying, My friends, I have 
< flung away the ſeabbard :?? this was anſwered 
| by a'chearfil” huzza 3. after which. the rebels 
| marched: eaſtwards," and drem up on Carherry 
hill, about ſeven miles from Edinburgh; where 
5 The had * er! General Cope had we 
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Pans; Which occaſioned them to direct their 


len down into the low country, eaſt of Preſton- CH a P.. 
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march along the brow of the hill, in expectation +—— 


of diſcerning the royal forces. General Cope, 


on his march from Haddington, received fre- 


quent information that the rebels were expediti- 
_ ouſly advancing towards him, with their whole 


body: therefore, as he found it impoſſible to 


reach the place of his intended encampment, he 


thought proper to chuſe the firſt open ground he 
could arrive at; and, having conducted his men 


through ſome narrow defiles, the general drew 
up and poſted his army upon Gladſmuir-heath, 


in an advantageous ſituation, between the little 


| hamlets of Preſton-Pans and Cockeney, about 
ſeven. miles eaſt. of eine having Beacen- 
houſe, belonging to the late Earl pf Wi 


1745. 


| inton, at 
ſome. diſtance on the left; Bankton, the ſeat of 

the . braye Colonel Gardiner, and Grange, the 

ſeat of the Honourable James Erſkine, Eſq; 


brother to the late Earl of Mar, on the right; 


the Firth of Forth on their rear; and the village 
of Tranent in their front, which was hkewiſe 
ſecured by a broad and deep ditch. Genetal 
Cope, about two o'clock in the afternoon, had 


completed his diſpoſition, and got his little army 


formed in excellent order; when the rebels ap- 
peared upon the high grounds, on the ſouth 
; 8 the heath, to the right of the royal 
forces; which occaſioned ſome reciprocal firing, 
and general huzzas: but nothing further, was, 
tranſacted, beſides mutual evolutions, for ob- 
taining the beſt advantages; the one to defend, 
and the other to attack, Which the rebels in- 
tended. to do early in the morning; and indeed 
they had a manifeſt, ſuperiority, becauſe General 
Cope, in his-march,to;Invernels, had ſent all the 


ſwords belonging to the battalions to Stirling, to 


lighten 
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Pazr lighten them in ſo laborious a march,  appre- 
Vit. hending ſuch weapons to be of little ſervice in 
competition with the bayonet: beſides, though 
1745. he had been reinforced by a conſiderable num- 
ber of volunteers and militia, he did not think 
proper to make uſe of them, in the engagement, 
for fear they ſhould diſorder the regular forces. 
GrxERAL Cor was aſſiſted by the loyal 
Earls of Loudon and Hume; Brigadier Gene- 
ral Fowke; Colonel Gardiner; and Colonel Laſ- 
celles; who perceived, by the diſpoſitions of the 
rebels towards evening, that they intended to 
outflank them, and cut off their retreat to Dun- 
bar ; which occaſioned the general to concert 
the beſt diſpoſition for the ſecurity of his troops, 
and to keep an extraordinary watch to prevent 
any furptize. On the 21ſt of September, about 
three in the morning, the rebels began to march 
ceaſtward ; then turning north, formed a line to 
prevent the retreat of General Cope through the 
' eaſtern country while another body of men was 
_ poſted to provide againſt his ſtealing a mareh 
upon them towards Edinburgh; and then the 
main body, becauſe it was thought impracticable 
do force the ditch at Tranent, marched haſtily 
round by Seaton-houſe, and drew up in order of 
battle: the right wing of the firſt line, conſiſt- 
ing of the battalions of Glengary, Clanronald, 
Keppoch, and Glenco, in all 1,100 men, being 
_ commanded. by the Duke of Perth, as Lieute- 
 _nant-General ;z and the left by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Lord George Murray, conſiſting of the bat- 
 ralions of Lochiel, Perth, Appin, and Glen- 
bucket, being 2,150 : the ſecond line, con- 
ſifting of the battalions of Athol, Glenmoriſton, 
Mac-Pherſon, and Nairn, amounting to r, 600 
men, was commanded by Lord Nairn'z but they 
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were not concerned in the engagement: ſo that Cuay. 
the rebels, who. were marching to the attack, II. 
were only 3,750 men. The diſpoſition for the LY 
attack being made, about four o' clock, the 1745. 


young pretender made a ſhort, but animating, 
ſpeech, to his people; and then conducted them 
to begin the engagement : while Genera] Cope, 


whoſe patroles had given him information of 


their motions, prepared to receive them by ſe- 
— curing his flanks with the dike of Tranent on 


the right, and the left enclining to the ſea: 


the general alſo drew up his infantry in one line, 
with a ſmall body of reſerve, placing the artille- 


ry on the right, with a guard of 100 men; the 
whole properly ſupported by the dragoons. The 


rebels advanced, with ſurprizing celerity ; and, 
being at a ſmall diſtance from the royal forces, 


pulled off their bonnets, looked up to! heaven, 
made a ſhort prayer, and then ran forward, 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, to the engagement, 
at the very dawn of day 3 making their ſtrongeſt 
effort on the right of the royal army, where 
the artillery was ineffectually poſted. The re- 
bels received a yore diſchage from the royal 


forces, which killed ſeveral; but advancing up; 


* 


* 


they diſcharged, threw down their muſkers, and 


drawing their broad- words, gave à moſt fright- 
ful and hideous ſhout, ruſhing violently on the 


100 men who guarded the royal artilkry: this 


was not unobſerved by the Earl of Loudon, who, 
acting as adjutant-general, ordered Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whitney to wheel with the fecond ſqua- 
dron of Gardiner's dragoons, and charge that 


—_ of the rebels; which the Heutenant- 
coqmet wtermpted.y40 "obey, "bravely" eee 
his weg within piſtobſhor, where they” ſhame. 


de defered him, and itt the rebels in, poſ- 


r 
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Paz. ſeſſion of the train of artillery; who vigorouſly. 


VII. proſecuted their ſucceſsful attack. : All: reme dies, . 


in every ſhape, were exerted. by General .Cope,.. 


1745. Brigadier Fowke, Colonel Gardiner, the Earls 
of Loudon. and Hume, and the officers about 
them, to regulate this diſorder; but in vain - 
neither the example, or entreaties, of their of- 
ficers, could animate the daſtardly dragoons to 
return to the charge ; the other body of dra- 
goons joined in the flight; they opprobiouſly , 
| fled, without wielding, their ſwords, through the 
* _ town of Preſton; whereby the,infantry was left 
unſupported, and thoſe brave men, who were 
ardently inclined to make a vigorous refiſtance, 
- were treacherouſly abandoned, and ſurrounded 
by the rebels. The royal infantry, in this de- 
plorable condition, gallantly maintained their 
poſt ; defending themſelves with, an obſtinate 
— the ground was to their wiſh, their 


A C 


.  diipolition.unexceptionable, they were fully form- 
ed, and nobly.arcempred to acquire the palm of 
victory. "Colonel Gardiner, on the flight of the 
dragoons, diſmounted, and heroically lignalized 


himſelf at the head of the foot; where he glori- 
ouſly periſhed 3 manifeſting his deteſtation of the 
baſe puſillanimity of his men; and ſhewing, to 
the world, that there was one Scotchman, who $ 
fell, in the caufe of liberty, with the ſpirit of a 
Roman. The rebels puſhed irreſiſtibly on ; their 
broad-ſwoads made a terrible deſtruction; and 
ie. royal troops were obliged to give way; 
though the regiment, belonging to Colonel Las 
celles, and particularly the two companies com- 
manded by Major Severn, and Capt. Corbett, 
principally; conliting of Salcpian recruits, did 
every ching that was in the power of men to 
continue the engagement: but ineffectual were 


To | ui 


e 


theſe efforts of loyal bravery; the highlanders Cn av. 


were too numerous, too potent, for reſiſtance: II. 
the royal army was broke, diſperſed, and totall / 


\ = 4 


routed.” The victorious highlanders cut many 1745. 
to pieces, in the confuſion of the action; and, 
after ſatiating the thirſt of blood, took moſt of 
the ſurviving infantry” priſoners, in les than an 
hour after the commencement of the attack: but 
the ſucceſs of the rebels was principally owing to 
the conduct of Mac- Donald of Keppoch, and 
Mac-Donald of Glengary, who were in the re- 
bellion of 1713, were now appointed Colonels, 
and conducted the attack, as having a more 
perfect knowledge of the ground, and country, 
than any other of their party. This unfortunate 
engagement” occaſioned the diminution of the 
greateſt part of the royal army; but General 
Cope, Brigadier Fowke, the Earls of Loudon 
and Hume, with Colonel Laſcelles, and ſome 
other officers, joined the fugitive dragoons at 
Preſton; and, keeping a body of about 450 
of them together, made a leiſurely retreat to 
North Berwick, ſeventeen miles eaſt of Edin- 
burgh, and about nine from the field of battle: 
about 400 of the royal forces were killed in the 
heat of the action, a great number miſerably 
wounded, and the priſoners amounted to about 
1, 200 men: among the ſlain was the bravely 
loyal, and much regretted, Colonel Gardiner, 
who fell, covered with wounds, near the walls 

of his on garden; with three captains, and one 
enſign: among the wounded was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whitney, with ſeveral other officers; 
and among the priſoners were Colonel Wright, 
Major Bowles, two cornets, and a quarter- ma- 


* 


ter of Hamilton's dragoons; a lieutenant, We 


cornets, and a quarter: 
Vor. IV. | 


r, beſides the lieutes - 
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Par nant-colonel, of Gardiner's dragoons; Lieute- 
VII. nant-Colonel Halkett, Licutenant-Colonel Clay- 
—— ton, and. Lieutenant- Colonel Whiteford belong- 
* ing to Cochran's marines who acted as a volun- 
teer; Major Severn, Major Talbot, and Major 
Griffith maſter gunner of Edinburgh caſtle ; 
twenty captains, twenty-four lieutenants, and 
| twenty-nine enſigns: in all eighty-three officers, 
taken by the rebels, with all the train of artillery, 
baggage, tents, colours, and military. cheſt con- 
taining 6, oo l. a valuable acquiſition for the young 
ptetender; who, as he had only two captains, 
and thirty. men killed, and eighty-three men 
wounded, made a triumphal entry into Edin- 
e  burgh, which he re-entered on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, carrying all the wounded priſoners, 
with the colours, and baggage, in. proceſſion = 
through the city, guarded. by the highlanders, 
and attended by all the bagpipes of the rebel 
army, playing their favourite air of the ling 
Hall enjoy bis own again : the wounded priſoners 
were ſent to the city.infirmary z and the _y_ 
who were not weden were con 
. ily called. 0 
HIS engagement was genera ca 
battle of Preſtan-Pans; by ſome. the battle of 
Seaton z but ſtiled, more properly, by others, 
the battle of Gladſmuir, becauſe that was the 
field of battle, being a wide harren heath, about 
ſeven miles eaſt from Edinburgh. The conſe- 
quences of this victory wete highly advantageous 
to the young pretender; it gave an. invi 5 
lite to his adherents; it confirmed. thaſe who. had 
already embarked in his intereſt; and it en- 
 couraged-others who had politiekly neglected to 
declare in bis favour. He was new abſolute 
| — 1 
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Edinburgh and Stirling, Fort William, Fort CAP. 


Auguſtus, and Inverneſs: he began to aſſume 


JE 


the air of ſovereignty, in his dreſs, attendance, . 


and behaviour: large contributions were raiſed 1745. 
in Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Leith, and the adjacent 


countries + manifeſtoes were publiſhed, inciting 
the Scotch to eroud to his ſtandard z wherein the 
diſſolution of the union was promiſed, a regu- 
lation of the national debt, and the repealing 


nations of the Scotch: emiſſaries were employed 


to ſubvert the principles of loyal ſubjects 3 ſeveral 
received commiſſions empowering: them to at&t 
as | officers of France, to which many were 


prompted by the deluſion that ſuch commiſſions 


would entitle them to the benefit of the cartel 


of Francfort: great numbers of eminent perſons 
now openly profeſſed their attachment to the 
young pretender, and the rebels were continual- 


ly increaſing, till they became formidable en 8 


to think of invading England. 
Tux conduct of Sir John Cope was univeckh 


| ly cenſured ; he ſoon after arrived in London; 


and finding he had incurred the public odium, 


he requeſted an examination into his behaviour; 
| becauſe as no man whatever is above the cenſure 


of Britiſh ſübjects, while they think him culpable, 


this alone could vindicate his reputation, and 
wipe off thoſe aſperſions that maculated his cha- 


racter. Certainly the whole misfortune was 


owing to the timidity of the dragoons, both 
on the right and left, and in the corps of re- 
ſerve; who deſerted their officers, 8 5 
running away, and a great: part of them with- 
out being ſo much as attacked; which. communi-' 


cated the panic to ſome of the infantry, and oc- 


of ſuch: laws as were contradictory. to the incli- | 


ORE” general 24g much ſooner chan = 


could 
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Pax could have been expected. As the diſcontent of 
VII. the nation was ſo popularly ſpread againſt the 
F commanding officers, his majeſty appointed a 
1745. board of general officers, conſiſting of Marſhal 
Wade, Lord Cadogan, the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Lieutenant- Generals Folliot and Guiſe, 
to examine into the conduct of Sir John Cope, 
and Colonel Laſcelles, from the breaking out of 
the rebel lion, till the action was over at Preſton- 
Pans; and likewiſe into the conduct of Brigadier 
General Fowke, from the time he took the 
command of the two regiments of dragoons at 
Edinburgh, till the determination of the battle: 
who, after ſeveral examinations, reported to his 
majeſty, Tr aT Sir John Cope had made all 
_ « the proper, and neceſſary, preparations, for 
e the ſupport of the troops, both at Edinburgh 
* and Stirling. Ta Ar his attacking the rebels 
on the Corryarick, was impracticable. TuaT 
his march to Inverneſs was juſtified by the 
« unanimous opinion of the council of war, and 
the repeated aſſurances of being joined by the 
« well. affected clans. TüAH his: paſſage to 
„ Dunbar was the only meaſure he had left to 
take. TAT the diſpoſition of his body of 
troops on the field of action was judicious, 
and the ground, on which they were engaged, 
« appeared to have been well choſen: he did 
4 his duty as an officer, both before, at, and 
< after, the action: that his perſonal behaviour 
„ was without reproach; and that the misfor- 
4 tune, on- the day of action, was owing to the 
„ ſhameful behaviour of the private men, and 
„ not to any miſconduct, or miſbehaviour, of 
Sir John Cope, or any of the officers under 
his command. AnD THAT," upon the Whole, 
J | e i e they f 
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ce they were unanimouſly of opinion, that the 
« behaviour of Sir John Cope had been un- 
* hlameable ; and that there was no ground for 
ie accuſation againſt him, Colonel Laſcelles, « or 8 

15 e F 9 175 | | 


CHAPTER: . 


: The preparations taken by the go- | 
vernment, and the inhabitants of 


E363 


ENGLAND, for ſuppreſſing the 


RERBELLTON: MarsHar Waps: at 


C2 > 1 


the head of the forces in Vokk⸗ 

* SHIRE 3 - and ApMiral VERNON, 
at the head of the fleet for the 
en of ScorLanD,: and the 
eaſtern coaſt of EN l an, againſt 
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the intended invaſion of the £ 


”Fxencay. The march of the 
Ane into Exclanpbp; their 


 reduRtion of CanusLs, and rout 
to > Duapy, DIY 


* 2 . 


| 0 exkindle a jut nl and 1 of Das | 
- "rebellious practices, it is unneceſſary to ſay III. 


1. they ſtrike. at the very foundations of go 


13 


8 that they * only injure N 1745. 
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Pax but deſtroy itz not that they flop the execution of 


VII. the laws, but pluck them up by the roots, and 
LV obſtrutt the courſe of juſtice. A country thus 


1745. 


divided affords nothing but melancholy repre- 
ſentations, and ſcenes of blood, havoc, and 970. 


lation; with friends, neighbours, brethren, all 


at variance, and ſheathing their ſwords in one 
try, to every inteſtine commotion; but how is 


horror accumulated upon horror, when diſcord 


takes her infectious ſtep, and rebellion braudiſhes 
the impious ſword, over a land of diſtinguiſhed 


freedom, ſuch/a happy land as Britain! and how 


diſmal the reflection, ſhould. ſucceſs attend on 
uch rapacious enemies; how great the diſaſter, 
if the braveſt people in the world, accuſtomed 
to give law to others, and to be held ip geve- 
rence by the ſurrounding nations, ſhould fall the 
ſcorn and derifion of their neighbours, by igno- 
miniouſly filling up the triumph of an inſolent 


Conqueror; one who. had been educated in a de- 


derſtand t 


teſtatiqn of the proteſtant religion ; a conqueror 
bred up in the tyrannical mazims of ſcandalous 
and el courts, wha neither love nor un- 
] e liberties, and intereſt, of mankind! 
— What Engliſhman could thinks of this without 
indignation ?- Who could behold ſo terrible a proſ- 


19255 and fit unconcerned? The preſervatign of 


their happy conſtitution, was à cauſe in which all 
degrees of people were intereſted : a cauſe that af- 
fected the poor as much as the rich, the peaſant 
as well as the nobleman: for the labouring huſ- 
bandman in Britain, is richer than a peer of France, 


dio the ſame privileges, an 
ame laws, with the higheſt peer: the rel 


ded from a right 5 
protection of the 


the 
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therefore, did not alone endanger the right of this, Cana 7. 


or wg: particular perſon, but it was the proper 


right of .every man gb lay at ſtake z his right 1 | 
to act and think freely, and to ſerve his creator 1745+ | 


with a conſcience void of reſtraint; a right to 
enjoy the product of his own toil z a right to ſe- 
cure. what he had required, and to make what 
diſpoſition he thought proper of bis own, Theſe 
were —— of the — 5H 4 privileges Engliſh- 
men have long enjoyed: theſe the bleſſings be- 
queathed to them by their forefathers; and which 
eyer 3 man was bound to maintain at his utmoſt 
this awakened the nation to a ſenſe of dan- 
ger: rouſed up the ſons of loyalty to defend their 
en and their privileges, with their deareſt 
ſood z or die, rather than part with things more 
valuable than life itſelt. | 
His Britannic wajeſty was in his German do- 
minions, when he. received the firſt intelligence 
of che arrival of the young pretender in Scot- 
land; which occafioned his immediate return to 
London, where he arrived, on the g iſt of Auguſt, 
to the great ſatisfaction of all his faithful ſubjects, - 
who knew how ſeaſonable his royal preſence was 


at this dangerous re, His majeſty found 


that the lords 7 e regeney had, on the 12th. 
of Auguſt, iſſued a proclamation, with a reward, 
of 30,900), for apprehending the young preten-, 
der; who, by an act. paſſed in the laſt ſeſſions of 
parliament,, was adjudged. to be guilty: of high | 
treaſon in caſe he landed, or attempted to 

in Great Britain, or. ireland: the. regency. * 
alſo ſent arms for the, 1 in Scotland, and 
Ireland: but, at the firſt beginning of the rebel- 
lion, all intelligences of ſuch. an attempt were di- 
credited, becauſe it ove too vain and audaci- 
COTS 7-5 £7 ur the EIA t, the whole 
: | naten, 
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poſition of loyalty, as muſt give confidence to 
their friends, and ſtrike their enemies with deſ- 
pair: the influence. of the principal nobility ex- 
_ tended through every rank of 'men, kindling 'an | 


—— in Britain. His majeſty, on the zth of 
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Pane: bad) were now ſenſible of the increaſing dan- 
VII. ger; the prince was anxious for the preſervation 


bf his people, and the people devoted to the ſer- 
. vice, and ardent for the ſaſety, of their prince; 


the nation was rouſed from its inactivity, and 


teſtified; to the neighbouring countries, ſuch a diſ- 


univerſal ardour againſt the diſturbers of civil 
happineſs; and, by this manifeſtation of allegi- 


ancè, indelence was wakened, cowardice animat- 
ed, avarice enlarged, and deſpondency conquer- 


ed: for what ought not to be expected from a 


free a d grateful nation, to a prince, fo remarkg- | al 


bly brave in his perſon, ſo juſt in his princip] 


ſo faithful an "obſerver of public faith, ſo er. | 


ciful to delinquents, and ſo ſtrict an adherer to 
the laws of his country, that not an inſtance could 


be pointed ont, during his whole reign, Wherein 
he made the Teaft attempt on the liberty, the 
Property, or religion, of a ſingle perſon?” ſurely 
every teſtimonial of allegiance, | and reſpe 7 
ſhould. be ſhewn to a ſovereign, who had always 


conſidered the law of the land, as the ſure founda- | 
? and dhe I. 8 
| berties ofthe e 


Tn rebellion ſoon wore too bottle „ 
aſpe to be diſregarded ;"and orders were iſſned, 
immediately on the arrival of his majeſty, for 


tion of the prerogative of the crown 


the return of three battalions of the foòt guards, 


and ſeven regiments of foot, from Flanders; as 


well as the 6,000 troops demanded from che re- 
publie ef Holland; which were all ſpeedily Se: 


1 received 4 9 * dae ; 


/ 
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addteh from the lord mayor, and court of alder. Cub. 


men, of the city of London, on his ſafe arrival, 
und the reduction of Cape Breton, reſtifying, >>> 


«<-*DThe ſincereſt aſſurance of their affection and 7712 


<« zeal, for his royal perſon, and government, 


„their ſteady and inyariable attachment to their 


* preſent moſt happy eſtabliſhment in church, 
and ſtate; and of their unſhaken reſolution to 


$a pport and defend them, at the hazard of 
their lives, and fortunes.” Upon which, oc- 
. Calion his majeſty was pleaſed to confer the ho- 


nour of knightwood upon Henry Marſhal, Eſq; 
the lord mayor, Samuel Pennant, Eſq; one 'of the 
ſherifis, and John Boſworth,” Eſq; the chamber- 


lain. The court of lieutenancy preſented a ſimi- 
har addreſs, on the gth of September '< Renew-. 
Ding their aſſurances to his majeſty, that they 
Would fully execute the powers intruſted with 


them, by having the milicia of Londen always. 
. © in” readineſs; when Thomas Hankey, EA; 


oe cr th ee ieee Wal We "On the 
11th, the merchants of London went in a folemn' 


cavalcade. of 160 coaches, to Kenſington, and 


| 3 a loyal and dutiful addreſs to his ma- 
» © Affuring him, that they would continue 


of to exert their utmoſt endeavours for the ſup- 

4 port of the public credit of the kingdom.” 
Briſtol, Rocheſter, the two univerſities of Oxford 
and: Cambridge, Portſmouth,” and other places, 
er ſimilar addreſſes; and nothing ut the 


4 profeſſions 0 of zeal, and Hoey,” attend- 


the court. 
85 the 13th of September, a grand council 
was held, by his majeſty, at Kenſington'Fro which 
__ ſeveral general officer; were ſummoned for their 
dre of what was neceflary to be tranſacted: 


in * of wen letters were immediate- 


ly 


3 
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Pazrt..ly iſſued to the lords lieutenants, and cuſtodes 
VII. rotulorum, of the reſpective counties, of Een 
ad Wales, to raiſe the militia. An order was 
1745. iſſued for the militia 8 Weſtminſter to hold 
themſelves, in readineſs, and the regiment of 
Switzers, which in the preceding year entered 
voluntarily to ſerve his majeſty i in caſe of an in⸗ 
vaſion, were ſummoned. to attend their colonel. | 
A proclamation was iſſued, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, by Marſhal Stair, commander in chief of 
the forces in South Britain, declaring, That any 
man, who ſhould voluntarily engage in the roy». - 
ce al army, ſhould be diſcharged from the ſervice + 
* at the end of two years,” Many of the prine 
cipal 2 Tr and ſeveral of the eminent gentle- 
men, offered their ſervice to his majeſty, for raiſ- 
ing regiments in their reſpective counties; when 
commiſſions were iſſued to the Dukes of Montagu, 
and Kingſton, for raiſing two regiments of light 
horſe, the former in Northam ptonſhire, and the 
latter in  Nawaghainſpires. and thirteen other 
commiſſions were iſſued lor railio ſo many (Ye | 
ments of foot, of 1, 000 men each, of which 
Duke of Bedford, who had been latel app 
ed lord, lieutenant of the county of Bedford, Pail 
ed one in London, and Bedfordſbire; the Duke 
of Bolton one in Hampſhire, the Duke « 7 
tagu one in Northam i the Puke . 
Ancaſter one in Lincolnſhire; the Marquis of 
Granby, eldeſt ſon to the Duke of Rutland, one 
in Leiceſterſhire; the Earl of Halifax one in 
Northampton; the Earl of Berkeley one in Glou. 
_ ceſterſhire; the Earl of Cholmondeley- one in 
Gieldjegs Lark Vikouat ..Falmoar „and the 
Earl of Edgecombe, each of them one. in Cotn- 
wall; Lord Moone Harcourt. one in Oxford- 
ſhires LO Gower one in e and Lord 


Her- 


— 
_ 
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Herbert one in Shropſhire. . The inferior inha- Ca ae. 
bitants of the different counties were mutually III. 
active: hut nothing could equal the remarkable 


| zeal of the county of York, which, animated by 2745. 


the archbiſhop, led the way, by a noble affocia- 
tion ot the'nobility, gentry, and clergy, for their 
mutual defence, which was chearfully figned, on 
the 24th of September, at the caſtle of York; 
when the ſubſcription amounted to 40, 00: in 
conſequence of which forty-four companies were 
raiſed in the county; beſides a regiment of gen- 
| 1 volunteers, who formed an excellent body 
of light cavalry, appeared in an uniform dreſs, 
leck themſelves 155 Roya! Hunters, and put 
themſelves under the command of General Ogle- 
thorpe, as an officer the moſt accompliſhed, and 
meritorious, to appear at the head of fo conſi- 
derable a body of ſelected gentlemen. The no- 
bility, and gentry, of Cheſhire, aſſociated to raiſe 
.F wie, of 2,500 men; in which the ever me- 
morable and worthy Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
and Sir Robert Groſyenor, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by large ſubſcriptions: the Earl of Halifax 
ſhone brightly in the ſphere of loyalty: Lanca- 
ſhire, Norfolk, and Briftol, put on the ſame ap- 
rance of allegiance; which extended itſelf 
over the whole kingdom. Nor were the reve- 
rend fathers of the church unconcerned ſpectators 
of a ſtorm, which equally threatened religion, 
and liberty: ſeveral of the biſhops, by circular 
letters to the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes, 
reminded them, Of the importance of diſcharg- 
ing their duty, at this time; by reprefenting, 
«« to their congregations, the errors, and miſchief, 
<< of popery; . ing in the friends of the 
government, a juſt concern for their happx 
«« conſtitution 2” and many animating CANES, : 
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1 Ar and pathetic exhortations, were delivered by the 
VII. moſt eminent preachers, . both of the eſtabliſhed 
church and amongſt the diſſenters. The mer- 
1745. chants of London, not only propoſed to raiſe twoůũ 
regiments at their own _ expences but, as there 
EL - happened; an extraordinary run on the bank of 
| England, they readily. came to an agreement tor 
ſup] rting the püblic credit, “ Declaring that 
| * 7 would not refuſe oy receive 15 65 oy in 
4. Wr of any ſum of money to id to 
| & 15 and mlt hep would de hci een 
« endeavours to Fe their payments in the 
&« ſame manner!“ this agreement was immedi- 
ately ſigned by 1, 140 of the moſt eminent mer⸗ 
chants, conſiderable tradeſmen, and proprietors 
of the ublic funds; Which 658 9e! the ge- 
neral 34 | on, the bank, and di appointed the col- 
luſive deſigns of the national „ . 
This parliment met, on the 16th of October; 
When his majeſty went to the houſe, and deliver- 
f ed the 8 ipcech | from the throne: © = 5 


7 


Is Ky My Lala and Seniſemeh, 25 W 
Tux open and unnatural el, eilen 
< has broke out, and is ſtill continuing, in Scot- 
<« land, has obliged me to call you together ſoon- 
, er than 1 intended; ma ſhall lay nothing be- 
< fore you. at preſent, t what immediately re- 
« lates to our garnet at home, reſerving all 
« other conſiderations to à farther opportunity. | 
c So wicked and daring an attempt, in favour 
be Of A t pretender to my crown, headed by 
E his eldeſt fon, carried on by numbers of trai-/ 
. terous and deſperate perſons within the king - | 
«© dom, and encouraged by my enemies abroad, 
6 4 the immediate advice, and alliſtance 5 
La my — to ſuppreſs and ——_— 
e 
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ber Ate? The duty and affection for me, and my CHAT. 
government, and the vigilant and zealous care III. 
ce for the ſafety of the nation, which have with. 
„ ſo much unanimity been ſnewn by my faith- SIS 


ful ſubjects, give me the firmeſt aſſurance, that 
you are met together -1 reſolved to act with a 


<« ſpirit becoming a time of common danger, 


„ and with ſuch vigour, as will end in the con- 
4 fuſion of all thoſe, who have engaged in, or 
28 er ee, this rebellion. 
«1 nave, throughout the whale wr oh 
"7 my' reign, made the laws of the land the rule 
* of my government, and the preſervation of 
t the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and the 
rights of my people, the main end and aim of 
all my actions. It is therefore the more aſto- 
„ niſhing, that any of my proteſtant ſubjects, 
<« who have known and enjoyed the benefits re- 
<< ſulting from thence; and have heard of the im- 
„ minent dangers theſe; kingdoms were wonder- 
<« Fully delivered from, by the happy revolution, 
« ſhould, by any arts and management, be delud- 
<« ed into meaſures, that muſt, at once, deſtroy 
« their. religion and liberties, - introduce poperx 
«and arbitrary pow: and . them to a 
4 1 yoke. 
% Gentlemen of aha Houſe of 8 a 
<< I RELY on your affection to me, and us | 
6 care and concern for our common ſafety, to 
1 grant me ſuch a ſupply, as may enable me en- 
« tirely to extinguiſh this rebellion, effectually to 
diſcourage any foreign power from aſſiſting the 
„rebels, and to reſtore the peace of the king- 
* dom; for which purpoſe I will order the pro- 
per eſtimates to be laid before you. Amongſt 
the many ill conſequences, of this wicked at- 
eee the aa ns which 1 a 
22 85 Zn mutt -- 


* 
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- Parr « muſt bring upon my faithful ſubjects, very ſen- 
VII. “ fibly affect me. But let thoſe anſwer for it, 
V hoſe treaſon has occaſioned it, and my peo- 
1745. ple be convinced what they owe to thoſe dif- 
*« turbers of our peace, who are endeavouring to 
"1 oye. ne e er 8 
« fuſion.” 
. Lords and Gentlemen, lobe HIS OE. 
e FTus many evident proofs this 88 
« has given of their duty, fidelity, and affection 
to me, and of their ſteady adherence to the 
_ * preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and the true in- 
_ © tereſt of their country, make me . e myſelf 
entirely on the zeal and vigour of your pro- 
c ceedings and reſolutions. I am confident you 
will act like men, who conſider that every 
© thing dear and valuable to them is attacked; 
and T queſtion not, but, by the bleſſing of 
«© God, we ſhall, in a ſhort time, ſee this rebelli- 
* on end, not only i in reſtoring the tranquility | 
_« of my goverfiment, but in procuring greater 
« ſtrength to that excellent: . — which 
«it was deſigned to ſubvert. The maxims of 
« this conſtitution ſhall ever be the rules of > 
conduct. The intereſt of me and my mr 
eis always the fame, and inſeparable; 
„ common intereſt let us unite; and all thoſe, 
© who ſhall heartily and vigorouſly exert them- 
“& ſelves in this juſt and national cauſe, may: al- 
wh 1 e 60 my protection” and favour.” | 


Born houſes returned the moſt duriful wad | 
zealous addreſſes to his ma ow: fo that the whole 
ſouthern part of the united kingdom were 
paring for defence; a general ſenſe of the nati- 
onal danger, had diffuſed" itſelf through every 
5 rank of people, and united thein, A 


* the. common ks. - Nogkind, among Cn Ar. 
the ancient Greeks and Romans was eſteemed a III. 
greater act of piety, than to fight for the good. 

ol the community; and they who have W 1745. 
ly periſhed in fo righteous a cauſe, are embalmed 
with immortal honours: if the virtue of war con- 
ſiſts in arming for the public tranquility; if it 
is pious to gird on the ſword in defence of wives, 
and children; if it is incumbent on a man to 
fight for his parents, and friends; if it is juſt to 
defend religion, and property: how noble, how 
commendable, was this ſpirit of loyalty, now 
breathing from the ſoul of every honeſt Engliſh- 
man, of every faithful Scotchman ? glorious the 
act, illuſtrious the example! 

On the 24th of September, . Britiſh forces, | 
ordered: from. Flanders, arrived at Graveſend, 
Grays; and Blackwallz conſiſting, of the three 
battalions of foot guards, and ſeven regiments 

of foot, under the direction of the Earl of Al- 
bemarle: and the Dutch forces alſo arrived, un- 

der the command of Count Maurice of Naſſau ; ; 

| which, together with ſome troops lately recalled 
CCC horſe. and 

25 85 were ordered to form 4: camp in the 
north of England, under the command of Mar- 
ſhal Wade. Some of theſe troaps were aſſemb- 
ling in Yorkſhire, while the Dutch troops, and 
the forces from Flanders, were ſent, by. ſea, to 
Newcaſtle, . Berwick. upon Tweed, and Holy 
Iſland, fix miles ſouth of Berwick, in Northum- 
berland ; where they ſafely arrived, and were 
ordered to rendezvous at Neweaſtle, while the 
reſt of the army was aſſembling at Doncaſter, 
thirty miles ſouth of Tork. Marſhal Wade, on 
the th of October, atrived at Doncaſter: he 
| continued there till the 21ſt, and * : 
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Pakr to Newcaſtle, where he arrived on the 29th 4 
VII. when he found his army conſiſted of his on 


* of horſe, and the * * — 25 


* commanded by the Duke Montagu; 
Gcorge's dragoons, and the new raiſed corps 4 


Yorkſhire'Royal Hunters: the infantry being the 


regiment of Colonel Thomas Howard, with 
thoſe of Barrel, Wolfe, Pulteney, Blakeney, 


Cholmondeley, Fleming, Monro, Battereau, 


and the ſecond battalion of the Royal Scots; 
beſides the Dutch regiments of Holſtein-Gottorp, 


Villates, Brackell, Paitor, de la Roque, and 


HizzelPs three battaliond of Swi: the Whole 


amounting to 14,000 men, attended with a train 


of artillery of twenty field pieces; in the com- 
mand of which the marſhal was aſſiſted" by Count 


Maurice of Naſſau; the Lieutenant Generals 
Lord Tyrawley, and Wentworth z the Major- | 
Generals Oglethorpe, Howard, and *Huſke ; 
and the Brigadier-Generals Mordaunt, and Chol- 
mondeley. Tie inclemency of the ſeaſon, and 


the fatigues that the Engliſh veterans had Gare 
gone in the campaign in the Netherlands, occa 
ſioned a general indiſpoſition, and a great mor 


tality among the men: this obliged the marſhal 
to continue at Newcaftle; either till he received 


fitive orders from the government for march- 
ing into Scotland, or till the motions of the re- 
bers threatened the invaſion of England: and 


he therefore contented himſelf with publiſhing, a 


proclamation, on the goth of October, 


 * miſiog a general pardon to all ſuch fete os! - 


<« bels as ſhould return to their habitations, on, 
% or before, the 12th of November following, 


e and become faithful to his majeſty and his 


. government: * but . ai of 114 5 was 
entirely — $1500 Bubg! 
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© Tax Dutch troops were of no fignificancy, Char. 
becauſe they were the very men who had com- III. 

poſed a part of the garriſons of Tournay and 

Dendermond; and, by the capitulations, were 1745. 


reſtrained from performing any military duty, 
for a much longer time than was hitherto ex- 
pired: the French ambaſſador had made remon- 
ſtrances, on this head, to the States General; 
and, as it was juſtly apprehended that their high 
mightineſſes would rather recal their forces, 
than incur the reſentment of France, this made 
it neceſſary for the Britiſh government to recal 
another body of troops from Flanders, conſiſt- 
ing of eight battallions and nine ſquadrons, for 
the defence and ſecurity of the country; which 
was accordingly done, by an order ſent to the 
Duke of Cumberland for that purpoſe, who ſoon 
after made his arrival in London 
Tux Britiſn government were ſtrongly appre- 
henſive that the French intended to make an 
embarkation in favour of the young pretender, 
which made it neceſſary to collect a proper fleet, 
both on the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts, under 
the command of an experienced admiral, to 
watch their motions from Breſt to Dunkirk. 
This important command was entruſted to Ad- 
miral Vernon, the moſt vigilant officer for ſuck 
4 material purpoſe; who commanded a fifty 
gun ſhip, under Admiral Byng, when the pre- 
tender attempted a deſcent in Scotland in the 
year 1708; and who was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the coaſt of Scotland, and the adjacent 
coaſt of France. Admiral Vernon accepted the 
command for the preſervation of his country, 
though he was ſenſible it would be diſagreeable 
to him: he was ordered to the Downs to aſſemble 
thè capital ſhips, for the ſecurity of the eaſtern . - 
Vol. IV. | K . 
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- Pax&'coaſt; while Vice- Admiral Martin commanded 
VII. a ſquadron, of ſmaller ſhips, on the weſtern 
[ coaſt: which was contradictory to the opinion 
4745. of Admiral Vernon, who informed the lords of 
the admiralty, That a ſtrong ſquadron kept 
at ſea to the weſtward, and a ſquadron of 
„ ſmaller ſhips in the north ſeas, were the only 
« ſecure . guardians, againſt invaſions : but he 
could never be of opinion, that the three 
« decked. ſhips ſhould be employed to form the 
- „ ſquadron in the north ſeas, or that any larger 
e than a ſeventy gun ſhip; ſhould ever be em- 
* ployed in that ſervice 3. though he thought a 
«© ſixty gun ſhip would be big enough; theſe 
„ large ſhips appearing, te him, uſeleſs for ſuch 
* ſervices, as there were no harbours to ſhelter 
„ them in to the . northward till they came to 
« Edinburgh Frith or Cromartie, and not drift 
t enough for them in ſuch narrow ſeas; whereas 
*« they had Plymouth, and Portimouth, for 
. ** ſhelter to the weſtward, and many fine har- 
1 bours in Ireland, with an open ſea, for ſuch 
* large bodies to have ſufficient ſea, room to 
drive in:“ the lords of the admiralty were 
Joon ſatisfied of the propriety. of this opinion, 
and afterwards ordered all the three decked 
ſhips to Spithead. Admiral Vernon apprehend- 
d that the French and Spaniards would be capa- 
ble of forming a fleet, of twenty ſhips of the 
line, from Breſt, Rochfort, and Ferrol; which 
occaſioned orders to be. ſent to Vice-Admiral 
- Martin to watch their motions, and attend the 
Jecurity of the chaunel: While Admiral Vernon 
ſent his ſmall cruizers off Calais, Dunkirk, Bou- 
ogne, and Oſtend, who diligently. obſerved 
what was acting in theſe parts. The French 
| - had ſeveral ſmall veſſels, and a great number of 


* 


1 
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troops, ready for an embarkation; which Ad- CHAp. 
miral Vernon ſuſpected they would accompliſh, III. 
by eſcaping the obſervation of his cruizers, and 
puſhing for the Firth of Forth, or Cromartie: 1745. 
this occaſioned the admiral to ſend Rear- Admi- 

ral Byng, ſon of the late Lord Torrington, 
wich three ſhips of fifty guns, two of forty, one 
of twenty, and two loops, to the eaſtern coaſt 
of Scotland; who failed from the Downs, on 
the 10th of September, and ſoon after arrived 
in the road of Leith; but it was not long before 
the lords of the admiralty ordered back the rear- 
admiral to the Downs, which left the whole 
coalt of Scotland open for ſupplying the rebels 
with men, ammunition, and ſtores, in ſmall veſ- 
ſels from France: though the lords of the admi- 
ralty were immediately convinced of the neceſ- 
ſity of having a proper number of cruizing ſhips 
ſtationed on the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, for 
intercepting any clean running veſſels to the re- 
bees from getting into Edinburgh Firth, where 
they might well be expected, while they had 
Leith in their poſſeſſion ; upon which Rear-Ad- 
miral Pyng was re-ordered to the coaſt of Scot- 
land, where he prudently executed his command 
in preventing the atrival of ſuccours to the re- 
bels: while Admiral Vernon made ſuch admi- | 
rable diſpoſitions, with his cruizers, as to gain 
intelligence of every thing the French were un- 
5 ivg for an gmbarkation; and alſo to give 
the greateſt ſecurity to the coaſt of Kent, part 
C "E® X, 5 all the Suffolk coaſt; which nor 
only retarded any deſtined inyaſion, to the gene- 
ral fatisfaction of the public; but honoured the 
vigilant admiral with the . of bis 
royal. maſter, the moſt pleating reward e n 
en HE TY MA - 
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148 De Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 0 
PazxT'tin acted with a ſquadron, as commander in 
VII. chief in the Soundings, with which he was or- 
[ dered 'to cruize between the Lizard and Cope | 
1745. Clear; Admiral Steuart commanded, with fix 
capital ſhips, at Spithead z Commodore 'Moſtyn 
commanded eight ſhips of the line, at Plymouth; 
and 200 gunners, bombardiers, and matroſſes, 
were ſent trom Woolwich, with a large train of 
artillery, for the forts and caſtles in the welt of 


England; ſo that the whole kingdoms of Great 


| 
it 
i 

* 


Britany, Normandy, or Picardy.. . 
Sucn were the preparations taken by the 
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ſucceſs induced” the more ſecret adherents of the 
. K 11 young 
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5 young pretender to repair to his ſtandard, and CAP. 
among them were the Earls of Kilmarnock and III. 
Kellie; the Lords Elcho, Ogilvie, and Pitſligo = 
with Gordon of Glenbucket, Mac- Innon of 1745: 
Mac-Innon, and Mac-Pherſon of Clunie; but 
Sir Hector Maclean had been apprehended, and 
«confined in Newgate : notwithſtanding the vigi- 
| Lance of the Britiſh cruizers, the rebels received 
14,000 ſtand of arms, and 80,000). in money, 
by the arrival of two French veſſels at Stone 
Hyve; by one at Donotyr, in the county of 
Merns; and by another at Montroſe, in the 
county of Angus; though the St Zirioco, a 
Spaniſh ſhip, of ſixteen guns and ſixty men, was 
intercepted and taken by the Trial privateer of 
Briſtol, with 2, 500 muſkets, as many bayonets, 
100 barrels of powder, 150 quintals of muſket- 
balls, boxes of horſeſhoes, and giats, with 
24, O00 dollars, and carried into Briſtol. The 
. rebels. raiſed about 1,500 men in Edinburgh, 
and were conſiderably augmented from the high- 
lands; they were all formed into regular batta- 
18 ang conſified of the following. dunn 1 


„ 0 £ A N K LED 
Regiments. Colonels. :r [91 is Numbers, 
Lochie!l Saen of Lockiel 5 
Appin Steuart of Ardſhield 200 
Clanronald Me Donald of e 300 
Keppoch Me Donald of Keppoch 200 
Kinloch Me Donald of Kinloch Moidart 100 
Glenco M' Donald of Glenco n 
MeInnon Melnnon of Melnnonn 120 
M-Pherſon MePherſon of Clunie 300 
Glengary ' M' Donald of Glengar 308 
Glenbuckee Gordon of Glenbueker 300 15 


* . 8e | 
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Parr Regiments. Colonels. Numbers. 

VII. M Laughlan M-Laughlan of that Ile 200 
e Strowan Robertſon of Strowan 200 
1745. Glenmoriſton Grant of Glenmoriſton 100 


„ ͤ -f WE EENDERS.-. 
Regiments. Colonels. Numbers. 


Athol Lord George Murray 6000 
Ogilvie Lord Ogilvie, Angus men 900 
Perth _ Duke of Perth . 700 


Nan Leid Naias 990 
Edinburgh Roy Steuart 4350 
4 g 15 5 H O R 8 1 5 
Lord Elcho and Lord Balmerins 120 
Earl of Kilmarnock _ ee 
Tux whole number of the rebels amounted 
to 5,990 foot, and 260 horſe; the cofps com- 
manded by Lord Elcho, and Lord' Balmerino, 
was compoſed by private gentlemen, from dif- 
ferent counties, who were ſtiled the Life. Guards 
ok their pretended prince, and were uniformly * 
' Clothed in blue, faced, with red, with ſcarlet 
 waiſtcoats laced with gold; the corps command- 
ed by Lord Pitſligo was alſo compoſed of pri- 
vate gentlemen, / uniformly accoutred; but the 
corps under the Earl of Kilmarnock confiſted of 
inferior perſons indifferently clothed, and prinei- 
pally in the highland dreſs; about 2,000 of the 
clans mares each of them, well armed, with a 


 broad-ſword, target, muſket, and dirk; but 


che others were not ſo properly accoutred, and 


above 1, 600 had only guns: they had fifteen 


pieces of cannon, of three or four pounders, and 
one mortar; a great number of bagpipes; and 
were commanded by the Duke of Perth as Gene- 
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ral in chief, who had under him Lord George CHAT. 
| Murray, as Lieutenant-General, Lard Elcho and III. 
Lord Balmerino as Colonels of the Life-Guards, — 
the Earl of Kilmarnock as Colonel of Huſlars, 1745. 


and Lord Pitſligo as Colonel of the Perthſhire 
horſe : but though, in regard to their intereſts, 
«theſe gentlemen were honoured with thoſe com- 
mands, yet they had little prevalence in the chief 
direction of affairs; for Cardinal. Tencin had ſent 
Mr Boyer, one of his. emiſſaries, to ſuperintend 
their councils, who aſſumed the title of the Mar- 
2 de St Guilles, and acted the part of the 
French ambaſſatior; beſides the young preten- 
der, had, at the head of his council, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, a gentleman of capacity; Colonel Sul - 
livan, who had been trained up in a military life 
under Marſhal Maillebois, was ſomewhat of an 
engineer, and perfectly underſtood. the method 
of irregular war; and General Mac- Donald, 
his aid de camp; all three Iriſhmen; and to 
' theſe were joined Mr Kelly, formerly ſecretary. 
to the Biſhop of Rocheſter; with John Murray,. 
Eſq ; of Broughton, who acted all along as ſe- 
cretary to the young pretender, | 
As the rebels were for penetrating into Eng- 
land, they formed a camp, between Inveraſk and 


Dalkeith, about four miles ſouth of Edinburgh; 


they collected all the public revenue; ſeized on 
what horſes, and carriages, they could find; and 
after a general review, between Leith and Edin- 
burgh, on the z ad of October, the whole army 
entered the camp at Dalkeith. on the goth; 
where the neceſſary diſpoſitions were concerted 
for marching to Carliſle, the capital of Cumber- 
land, ſeventy miles ſouth eaſt of Edinburgh. On 
the iſt of November the rebels ſet out, from 
their camp, in three ee 5 the eee, 2 
LE 25 e 
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. ur led by the young pretender, directed its rout by 


VII. Peebles, the capital of the ſhire of Tweedale; the 
center column, led by the Duke of Perth, direct - 


hn: 


x 
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ed its march through Lauderdale; and the third 


column, led by the Earl of Kilmarnock, advanc- 


ed, through the county of Mers, by Kelſo; i into 
Tiviotdale: with orders to rendezvous, and effect 
a junction, in the neighbourhood of Carlifle ; 
where they were aſſembling on the 8th of No- 


vember: but before they proceeded into Lan- 


caſhire, it was agreed to ſummon the city; which $ 
was inveſted on the gth at night. 


CARL IisLE is ſituate near the mouth of the ri- 


ver Eden and Solway Firth, 230 miles north 


weſt from London, and fifty miles ſouth weſt of 
Newcaſtle ; it was formerly a ſtrong fortification, 


and conſidered as a bulwark againſt the Scots; 


though it was greatly decayed from its primitive 
ſtrength: however the caſtle was ſtill a conſider- 
able fortreſs, where Colonel Durand commanded 


| her ok ap; invalids; and the city was defended'by 


the whole militia of the counties of Cumberland 


and Weſtmorland, which either were, or ought 


to have been, 700 men: fo that when the young 
pretender ſummoned them, on the roth- of No- 
vember, they abſolutely refuſed to ſurrender up 
the place; upon which the rebels filed off to- 
wards Brampton, w where a council was held, when- = 


it was agreed to feturn, and beſiege the city, 


which they expected their very appearance 
would have intimidated. to ſurrender, | For thee 


— 
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to fire upon them. On the 14th, it was diſcover- o. AP. 
ed that the rebels had throw up a trench, and III. 
were beginning to erect a battery; which intim. 
dated the town, and, in a conſultation, it was re- 1745. 
ſolved to capitulate: whereupon a deputation 


was ſent to the young pretender at Brampton, 
and the town was agreed to be delivered up, on 
condition that the garriſon ſhould have their li- 


berty, and retire where they pleaſed, after taking 


an oath never to appear in arms any more againſt 
the rebels. This capitulation was contrary to the 
opinion, and 3 of Colonel Durand; 
who endeavoured to defend the caſtle, but was 
obliged to abandon it for want of men; though 
not till after he had nailed up ten pieces of can- 


non on the ramparts. The city was accordingly 


delivered up, on the 15th of November, to the 
Duke of Perth, who immediately cauſed the pre- 


tender to be proclaimed and, on the igth, as.” 


young pretender mage his public entry, under 


a general ſalvo of the artillery. The reduction 


of this important city gave new hopes to the 


rebels; they found 1,000 ſtand of arms in the 
_ caſtle, beſides: the valuable effects which the 


neighbouring gentlemen, and principal inhabi- 


tants, had depoſited there, as a place of ſecu- 
rity ; they had now a place of retreat; and the 
Duke of Perth was appointed governor: | 

As ſoon as Marſhal Wade, who was ſtill poſt 
ed at Newcaſtle, had intelligence of the rout 
which the rebels had taken, on their advancing 


into England; he ordered Lieutenant-General 


Handaſyde, who commanded the troops that 
had eſcaped from the battle of Gladſmuir, and 


continued ſtill at North Berwick, to advance 


with the dragoons to Wooller, and obſerve the 
Morions of the Om and Or" 
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Paar . Hardaſyde, on receiving a confirmation of their 

VII. having abandoned Edinburgh, immediately ſet 
= out with his troops, and repoſſeſſed the city. 
1745: Marſhal Wade was ſenſible wr the activity of the 


government, in aſſembling another army in the 
ſouth of England; be, therefore, never ſtudied 
to interrupt the approach of the rebels, nor to 
intercept —— in their march; i immagining they 
would proceed immediately into Lancaſhire, 
where they 3 hazard a battle with the other 
forces returned from Flanders; or, if they re- 
treated, would be followed by him, and then be 
incloſed between two fires: but when che mar- 
ſhal underſtood that the rebels were forming the 
ſiege of Carliſle, he ſummoned a council of war, 
on the 15th-of November; wherein it was deter- 
mined to march the next morning, by Hexham, 
to the re lief of Carliſle, and to give battle to the 
rebels: the army, accordingly, ſet out, and arriv- 
ed at Hexham, ſixteen miles weſt of | Newcaſtle, 
on the 17th at midnight, after a laborious march, 

in which the Major-Generals Oglethorpe and 
Howard, and the . Cholmondeley and 
Mordauat, marched on foot at the head of the 
- tafantry, to encourage the ſoldiers; but the mar- 
ſhal receiving advice as well of the ſurrender of 
Carliſle, as of the preparations for the march 
of the rebels into Lancaſſire; and finding the 
roads, through the great quantity of ſno that had 
5 fallen, in a manner impaſſable, it was reſolved, 
in a council of war, to march the army back im- 
mediately to Newcaſtle; where the forces re- 
turned, on the 2 2d, and found the good quarters 


neceſſary to refreſh them after their paſt, and to 5 


invigorate them for their future, fatignes. 
Tux invaſion of the rebels having thrown all 
the 10. and n parts of — 
into 
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into great confuſion, directions were given by the Cn av. 
government for forming another army in Staf= IH. 
tordſhire, under the command of Sir John Le.. 
gonier, to conſiſt of eight veteran regiments, re- 1745 


turned from Flanders, and ſeven of the new. raiſ- 
ed regiments, who were ordered to aſſemble in 
the neighbourhood of Litchfield; though the 


command was afterwards transferred to the Duke 


of Cumberland. The city of Cheſter was put 
into a condition of defence, by the diligence of 

the Earl of Cholmondeley ; and all y 
| precautions were taken for the ſecurity of Liver- 
Tax rebels had no intention of continuing at 
Carliſle; but to march forwards with all poffible 
expedition, in hopes of arriving at London, 
while a general panic was ſcattered over the nati- 
on: they left a garriſon, of 200 men, in the caſtle 
of Carliſle, under the command of Colonel 
Hamilton, who was appointed deputy governor 


under the Duke of Perth; and, on the 21ſt of 


November, began their march ſouthwards. AF 
ter entering Penrith, they advanced to Lancaſter 
and Burton, on the 24th; from whence they 
| proceeded: to Preſton, on the 27th; and, the 
day following, took © poſſeſſion of Mancheſter, 


where their whole army took 'up their quarters 
on the 29th; having marched ſeventy miles in 
eight days, in an exceſſive cold ſeaſon, and the 


roads covered with froſt and ſnow. During this 
expeditious march, they took care to proclaim 
the pretender, and collect the public money, in 
all the conſiderable places wherever they paſſed ; 
as alſo to increaſe the terror of ſome of the inha- 
bitants, and to raiſe the affection of others, by re- 

reſenting their numbers as much more formida- 
ble then they really were: at Mancheſter they 


Were 


| 
[ 
« 
1 
| 
| 
i 
| 
' 
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Parr were joined by Mr Townley, Counſellor. Mor- 
VII. gan, and Mr Cappoch, a clergyman, whom the 
—— young, pretender rewarded with the, title of Biſh- | 

1745: op of Carliſle ; ſeveral others, in creditable cir- | 


cumſtances, joined them at Mancheſter, where 
they beat up for volunteers, and enliſted about 
roo men, of which they formed a body called 
the Mancheſter regiment, and appointed Mr 
 Townley colonel. The rebels now found all their 
hopes of an inſurrection in England were vain, 
and fictitious; there was no appearance of a 
French invaſion; every wiſh was ee | 
the chiefs were at variance; danger was at hand; 
and what ſhould they do? to march into Wales | 
would be too dangerous a ſtep, in ſo mountainous 
a country; beſides, all the bridges had been 
broke down on that ſide, and the roads rendered 
almoſt impaſſable: if they retreated back into 
Scotland, Marſhal Wade lay ready to intercepft 
them; and, if they continued to advance for- 
wards to London, they had only the hopes of eſcap- 
ing by the Duke of Cumberland, and approach- 
ing the metropolis, where they expected a nume- 
rous reinforcement of diſaffected perſons. Their 
ſituation was every way dangerous; but the 
thoughts of eſcaping the Duke of Cumberland 
brought them to a reſolution of advancing ſouth- 
wards: this was done ſo ſuddenly that they con- 
tinued only one day at Mancheſter; for they ſet 
out, on the 3oth of November, for Derby, in 
two divilions; which, on the iſt of December, 
united at Macclesfield : the next day they reſumed 
their march, in two columes; one of which en- 
tered Congleton, and the other paſſed. near Gawſ⸗ 
worth: on the 3d, the one diviſion proceeded = 

to Leake i in Staffordſhire, and the other to Aſh- 
en in e from whence, on the Ath, 
| they 
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they continued their reſpective routs, and united CH Ap. 
at Derby, ninety-eight miles N. W. of London, III. 
and 108 ſouth of Carliſle; which was the fartheſt Tv 
progreſs of their deſperate expedition; and where 1745. 
it may not be improper to leave them, to ſee 

what meaſures the government was taking to o 

poſe them, what the French were attempting in 

their favour, and what their aſſociates in Scotland 

were tranſacting in the abſence of their pretend- 
„ 8 
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5 CHAPTER IW. 


The loyalty of the inhabitants of 
ENGLAND, and IRELAND. The 
Fagnca invaſion fruſtrated, by 
the prudence of Admiral Vzsxnon. 
The diſpoſitions of the Renzis 
under Lord Joux Dauuuomp, 
and of the loyal CLA Ns under the 

Earl of Lovpon, in Scor LAND. 
The retreat of the RRxBELSs from 

DxRY; the action of CI Tom; 
and the ſurrender of CaRL ISLE, 

to the Duke of CuuzRRLANM D. 

The RRB ELS re- enter SCOTLAND; 


take the town of STirLING, and 
beſiege the caſtle. The battle of 


n, 
Pak T EVER was 2 any inſtance of the 
VII. IN Scotch inſurgents penetrating ſo far into 


WV the bowels of England: they were now within 
1745. 100 miles of the metropolis; the whole kingdom 
was In a * a general terror. was 


read 
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ſpread. from the Dee to the Severn, and from Cray. . 
the Seyern to the Thames: for what danger was IV. 
not to be apprehended from ſo uncivilized a ban 
ditty? and what anarchy was not to be feared 1745 
from their pretended prince, and his rapacious, 
deſperate, or exaſperated leaders? the vaſt pre- 

tions then making at Dunkirk, and Coles, 
7 invaſion; and the apprehenſion of an in- 
ſurrection, amongſt the roman catholics, and dil- 
affected party, in London, who were ſo elated at 
the ſucceſs, and proximity, of the rebels, that 
they were far from diſſembling their joy; occa- 
ſioned an unuſual gloom in the countenance of 
every friend to the government: nor were their 
fears imaginary; for had the French invaſion 
ſucceeded, and had the rebels deſperately continu- 
ed their march to London; dreadful might have 
been the conſequences: but, by the favour of 
15 e the ſteadineſs of the king, the pru- 

lence of the government, and the vigilance of 
Admiral Vernon, ſupported by an uncommon 
zeal among all ranks of people for the public 
welfare, ſuch precautions were taken as intimi- 
dated the French, diſpirited the rebels, and ef- 
fectually ſecured the national ſafety. A camp 
was ordered to be formed on Finchley common; 
the rebel manifeſtoes were publickly burnt, by 
the hands of the common hangman, at the Royal 
Exchange, and in the preſence of the ſheriffs of 
London, purſuant. to. a reſolution. of the lords 
and commons, who had voted them falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, and traiterous libels: many: aſſociations 
were entered into by the inhabitants of London, 
and Weſtmiaſter; and ſeveral formidable bodies 
of men were aſſembled, for the protection of the 
metropolis: large, and bountiful, ſubſcriptions, 
were made for che ſervice, and zee, 


5 e 
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Pan of the army: the gentlemen of the law, with the 
8 VII. lord chaticellor and judges at their head, entered 
. -— into a loyal affociation, with which they waited 
1745. on his majeſty, at Kenſington, in a grand procef- 
ſion of 200 coaches; who received them in the 
_ , moſt gracious. manner, and conferred the honour 
of knightwood on four of the judges, two of the 
ferjeants, 'and two of the gentlemen within the 
| FO, bar: Admiral Vernon, with the officers, ſoldiers, 
1 and mariners, of his fleet, preſented a very loy- 
al and dutiful addreſs, ing his - majeſty ' of 
their determined reſolutions, firmly and ſteadily, 
to ſupport and defend his royal perſon and go- 
vernment, againſt all the attempts of his rebel. 
lious ſubjects, and all their adherents foreign and 
| domeſtic: and unanimous was the cry, univerſal 
LE the behaviour, of all ſorts of men, for the ſecu- 
| rity of their monarch, their laws, their religion. 
ARO LAM AT io was publiſhed-for putting 
the laws in execution againſt popiſh prieſts, and je- 
ſuirs, offering a reward, of 100/. for the diſcovery 
of any one of them within ten miles of London:? 
aan inſtance of the lenity of the government; be- 
cCauſe, by the ſtill exiſting laws of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James the firſt, it was high treaſon 
for any jeſuit, or popiſh prieſt, even to refide 
within the kingdom, without taking the oaths. 
A BILL was paſſed to enable his majeſty to 
wo - raiſe the militia in England; by which 36, 230 
men could be raiſed,” excluſive of Wales, which 
was to furniſh 2, 300: a bill entirely requiſite, 
becauſe of the abſolute neceſſity there is for Eng- 
land to be conſtantly furniſned with a body of 
able and expert ſoldiers, natives of the kingdom, 
j to whom alone, under their ſovereign,” the de- 
HE, fence of it can be legally entruſted ; for 'armies 
| of: foreign mercenaries are not a defence to be 
1 = op depended 
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depended on, being always dangerous, oſten CA p. 


fubverſive of civil government, and even of mo- 


IV. 


narchy itſelf: opulency too, is of little ſignifica- WR 
tion to the defence of a people unaccuſtomed to 1745. 


military exerciſes; and if wealth could be relied 


on, Darius would have conquered Alexander; 


the Grecians the Romans; and Duke Charles the 
Switzers. What ravages may be made in a coun- 
try, like England, with unfortified towns, on the 
landing of a formidable enemy? but a national 
militia, ſuch as England formerly trained up, 
when every man was obliged to bear arms, would 
be an infallible defence againſt all the mercenary 
armies of Europe: witneſs the victories of Creſ- 
ſi, Poictiers, and Agincourt; alſo the invaſion 
of France by Henry VIII. all performed by the 
militia of England: witneſs the exploits of the 
militia of Switzerland, which, without barrier 


towns, has preſerved their country in tranquility 
: for more than two centuries : whoever ridicules 

the infticution of a militia, let them ' conſider | 
what the Switzers did, when 1, 300 of them rout- 


_ ed a numerous army, commanded by the Arch- 
duke Leopold, at Margetten; when 1, 600 of 
them beat and ſlew the ſame general, at the 
head of 20,000 men, at Sampach; and when 
350 of them beat $8,000 Auſtrians, at Weſen; 
iurprizing acts of valour in the defence of liber- 
ty; acts equal to thoſe performed by the Greci- 
ans, againſt the mighty armies of Darius and 


Kerxes, at Marathon, Thermopylæ, and Pla- 


tæa. From whence, and from the hiſtory of the 
Romans, it may be obſerved, how unſafe it is 
to commit the defence of national affairs to a 
mercenary army, who have nothing to encourage 
them but a pitiful pay, too inconſiderable to rouze 
ſuch a fidelity as * prompt them 1 lay 
te down 


— —̃ ͤ— 


1b 
PART down their lives in the quarrel; for if an army 


VII. 
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is not bound to the perſon for whom they fight, 


pp particular obligations, ſuch as the preſervation 
| 745. 


of their country, poſterity and religion, they 
will not exert that inherent courage ſo prediomi- 


nant in the ſons of liberty, _ 
Nox was Ireland defective in loyalty : though 


long and fatally attached to the intereſt of the 


pretender, they now made no attempt for his re- 
eſtabliſhment : while Scotland was bleeding to 
the heart, Ireland was a land of tranquility ; 


though ſhe had formerly been a thorn in the 
ſides of England, ſhe now gave new ſtrength 
to the royal power, and added one unblemiſbed 


jewel to the Britiſh crown. The cruelties of 


Tyrconnel, in 1641, were to@» recent, among 


the proteſtants, not to be recollected with the 


greateſt horror: the tyranny of James II. was 
fill freſh, and remembered with equal dread ; 


for while the lightning blaſted other places, in 
that deteſtable reign, the bolt. itſelf fell 


Ireland; and though the kingdom had, for 
more than half a century, poſſeſſed the advan- 


! 


F-4 


tages of liberty, property, commerce, and peace, 
yet the former wounds of civil commotions were 
Mill viſible, were ſtill felt: this kept the proteſ- 
tants on their guard; this intimidated the papiſts; 
and both, by a common happinefz centered in . 
their excellent governor, enjoyed a reciprocal 
Intercourſe of friendſhip,” and familiarity :, the 


5 


proteſtants, by their indulgence, won the af. 


_— his —— SI the ſefion with the 


fections of the papiſts; and the papiſts, by their 
Ahe proteſtants. 

Tux Earl of Cheſterfield aſſembiec the par- 
Leone: of Ireland, on the; 8th of October; 


fol- 


peaceable eee attracted the relpect of : 
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following elegant ſpeech, a ſpeech that ought to Cu av. 


be recorded in the lateſt annals of time. 


„ My Lords, and Gentlemen, „ 
„JA honoured with the king's commands 

<« to meet you here in parliament, and to co- 
« operate with you in whatever may tend to eſ- 
e tabliſh, or promote, the true intereſt of this 
« kingdom. His majeſty's tender concern for 
ce all his ſubjects, and your zeal, and duty, for 


<« him, have . mutually been too long experi- 


« enced for me now to repreſent the one, or re- 
e commend the other. 


Tous own reflections will beſt ſuggeſt to 
* you the advantages you have enjoyed under a 


« ſucceſſion of proteſtant princes, . by nature in- 
<«. clined, and by legal authority enabled, to pre- 


163 


1 


t ſerve and protect you, as your own hiſtory, 


« and even the 1 of ſome ſtill alive 
« among you, will paint the miſeries and 
<«< calamities of a people ſcourged, rather than 
&« governed, by blind zeal, and lawleſs power. 
 KOVETRES, DF. DUNG. 21 power 
«© THESE conſiderations moſt neceſſarily excite 
<« your higheſt indignation at the attempt now 
% carrying on in Scotland, to diſturb his majeſ- 
ce ty's government, by a pretender to his crown: 
c one nurſed up in civil and religious error ; 
formed to perſecution and Sa 


* fleſs claim, is as contrary to the natural rights 
© of. mankind, as to the particular laws and con- 


« ſtitutions of theſe kingdoms; whoſe only hopes 


« of ſupport are placed in the enemies of the 
<« liberties of Europe in general; and whoſe ſuc- 


F 


« ceſs would conſequendy deſtroy your liberty. 


Eb. - ha - 


10 8 | jon, in the 
« ſeat of ſuperſtition and tyranny; whoſe ground- 


745. 
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„Bur this ſucceſs is little to be feared, his 


majeſty's ſubjects giving daily and diſtinguiſh- 
ed proofs of their zeal for the ſupport of his 
goverament, and the defence of his perſon ; 


and a conſiderable number of national troops, 


together with 6,000 Dutch, chearfully furniſh- 


ed to his majeſty by his good allies the States 


General, being now upon their march to 
Scotland, a force more than ſufficient to check 
the progreſs, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of a 
rebellious and undiſciplined multitude. 


„THE meaſures that have hitherto been ta- 
ken to prevent the growth of popery, have, I 
hope, had ſome, and will ſit have a greater 


effect; however, I leave it to your conſidera- 


tion, whether nothing farther can be done, 


either by new laws, or by the more effectual 
execution of thoſe in being, to ſecure this 


nation againſt the great number of papiſts, 
vhoſe ſpeculative errors would only Ges 

pity, it their pernicious influence upon civil 
ſociety did not both require and authorize 


erve 


o 1 


reſtraint. 


* 4 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
<1 gave ordered the proper officers to lay 
before you the ſeveral accounts and eſtimates, 
and J have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that 
I have nothing to aſk but the ufual and ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport of the eſtab- 
...... EEE 


Tus king having thoughs it neceſſüry at 


this time to ſend for two battalions more from 


hence, has ordered that, immediately upon 


their landing in England, they ſhould be put 


upon the Britiſh eſtabliſhment ; and that rhe 


ſupplemental increaſe of regular forces for 
your defence here ſhall be made in the leaſt 
„„ — . 
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“ expenſive manner, by additional companies Ce 


< only; after which- augmentation. the number 


of troops will till be within the uſual ger S 


ce eſtabliſhment. - N 
FE MMy Lords and N | 
* TT is with the greateſt ſatisfaction that I 
„% hear of the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the 
* linnen manufacture, and I moſt earneſtly , re- 
« commend to you the care and-1 improvement 
s of ſo valuable a branch of your trade: let not 
<« its proſperity produce negligence, and let it 
e never be ſuppoſed to be brought to its utmoſt 
extent and perfection. Trade has always 
been the ſupport of all nations, and the prin- 
* cipal care of the wiſeſt. 
I pxrSUADE myſelf that the. buſineſs of 
« this ſeſſion will be carried on with that tem- 
e per and unanimity, which a true and unbiaſſed 
% regard for the public naturally produces, and 
«© which the prefenr: ſtate of affairs more parti- 
« cularly demands. For my own part, I make 
© no profeſſions; you will, you la to Judge 
40 of me, only by my ations.” = 


Va Iriſh parliament immediately took thete 
tan into conſideration; and, in imitation of 
what was done by the Britin parliament, in 
1744, paſſed an act, whereby it was enacted, 
« THA every ſubject of Ireland, who ſhould 
« hold correſpondence of any kind wich the ſons 
«© of the pretender, or perſons employed by 
„ them; or ſhould remit, pay, or recelye, any 
money for their uſe, ſhould. ſuffer, as in caſes 
«« of high treaſon: TAT if a ſon of the pre- 
«© tender ſhould land, or attempt to land, in 
Ireland, he ſhould be judged attainted of high 
#8 * reeaſon, and ſuffer. REY and that 
hy E * Dn. 
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Par © 50,0007. ſhould be forthwith paid, out of any 
VII. © parliamentary fund, to any perſon who ſhould 

x © ſeize, or ſecure him, or to his executors, or 
« adminiſtrators, if killed in ſuch ſeizure.“ The 
national debt was now 2 59, oo0 J. and the com- 
mons voted a ſupply to his majeſty, of 607,080/. 

for ſupporting the neceſſary eſtabliſhment, from 

the 25th of December 1745, to the 25th of 

December 1747; and for providing 30,000 fire- 

"Jocks and bayonets, and 10,000 broad-ſwords, 

for the uſe of a national militia; and for erect- 

ing batteries in the harbour of Cork: the appli- 

cation of which was intruſted to the management 

of cheir darling governor, ho was truly ſenſible 

of the truſt repofed in him, and as faithfully 

executed it to the general ſatisfaction of the na- 

tion; where his extraordinary benevolence, his 

eaſy affability, courteous deportment, noble de- 

meanour, generous hoſpitality, admirable con- 
duct, humane diſpoſition, and the mild exerciſe 

of juſtice attempered with the divineſt ray of 

clemency, won him the general and undiſtin- 
guiſhed love of the whole community: for men, 

however inconſiſtent in principles, however dif- 

ferent in opinion, all agreed in this, that their 

[> - . Monarch had ſent them the greateſt bleſſing in 
4 ſio great, ſo good, a governor, To the wiſe 
adminiſtration of his excellency the Earl of Cheſ. 

rerfield, did Ireland indiſputably owe ber ſafety, 

eaſe, and proſperity: his excellency, on the firſt 

intimation of an intended inſurrection, among 

ſome of the diſaffected papiſts in the country, 
ſent privately for ſome of the ſuſpected perſons, 


| | | and entirely prevented the execution of ſuch a 
=:  defign, if any ſuch was intended: by indulging 
1 the papiſts in the free toleration of their religion, 


ne entirely captivated their affections: from his 
3FöCͤͥͤĩ ?][õ19 er" IN 
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example the ſpirit of loyalty diffuſed itſelf inſtan- CHAN. 


taneouſly among all the proteſtants, throughout 
the kingdom; the ſeveral counties, and baronies, 
readily, and chearfully, aſſembled; every pro- 
teſtant expreſſed a brave and loyal reſolution, a 
reſolution of defending the perſon of his majeſ- 
ty, and the laws, and religion of his country : 
many thouſands were in arms, in the different 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in the pro- 


IV. 
— — 


T7465» 


vince of Ulſter, where the county of Antrim, 
alone, furniſhed upwards of 30, ooo men, all 


properly armed, and' ready not only to defend 
their own country, but even offering their ſer- 
vice. for the defence of England : nor was the 


province of Leinſter leſs vigilant in expreſſing 


their loyalty ; for the city of Dublin, alone, pro- 


vided a regiment of horſe militia, conſiſting of 


600 men, a regiment of horſe volunteers of 
300 men, three regiments of foot of 2,000 each, 
and ſeveral. independent companies of foot a- 
mounting to 1,000 men : gentlemen of the firſt 
rank compoſed the militia, and all were deter- 
mined to periſh rather than loſe their liberties. 
This brave, this loyal, this commendable beha- 
viour, was univerſally prevalent among the pro- 
teſtants of Ireland, during the whole courſe of 
the rebellion: the Earl of Cheſterfield enacted 
many falutary laws; and before his departure for 
England, in his laſt fpecch to the pare, on 
che. fIth of April 1746, his excellency obſerved 
to. the lords and ee % TnAr the almoſt 
« unprecedente 


„ which. they carried on the public buſineſs : 


« their unſhaken fidelity to the king, their 
« inviolable attachment to the preſent happy 
« conſtitution, and their juſt indignation at the 
<< Attempts tes ene 
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Pa ar ee advantageouſly diſtinguiſh this ſeſſion in the 


VII. 


ce journals of parliament: and the concurrent 


w—— < zeal, and active loyalty, of all his majeſ- 
1745. „ ty's proteſtant ſubjects, of all denominations 


“ throughout the kingdom, proved, at once, 
«© how ſenſible, and how deſerving, they were 


of his care, and protection. Even thoſe de- 
<< Juded people, who ſcarcely acknowledged his 


&« government, ſeemed, by their conduct, ta- 

" fuk -Þ > „„ . 
et citly to have confeſſed the advantages they 
« enjoyed under it: and, at his return to his 
ie majeſty's preſence, he ſhquld not fail to report 
5 theſe truths; ſince the moſt faithful would 


. « be, at the ſame time, the moſt favourable re- 


Iriſh nation. 


4 preſentation.” After which his excellency, to 
the univerſal grief of the inhabitants, departed. 
from a kingdom, where he was beloved almoſt 
to adoration, and where the waſte of time will 
never impair the memory of the beſt asd moſt 


? 


illuſtrious governor. that ever preſided over the 


" 5 


Wu the rebellious commotion was blazing 


in the heart of England; alarming was the dan- 


| ger from France, and all the hopes of protefon, 


lepended on the courage, vigilance, and abi- 


lities of Admiral Vernon ; Which, as they 


were equal ro the important truſt, ſoothed the 
fears of the deſponding nation. This gallant 


commander narrowly watched an the prepara 


tions along the coaſt of France; while Rear-Ad- 
miral Byng continued in his ſtation on the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of Scotland; for his majeſty ſent an 


express to Admiral Vernon, on the 4th' of No- 


 vember, for communicating to him the intelli- 


. 


75 of the French having actually begun a con- 


erable embarkation of Scotch and Iriſh troops, 
at Dunkirk ; directing the admiral to gither whar 
„„ ö force 
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force of . ſhips he could immediately together, Cy ay. 
and to uſe his beſt endeavours, either to prevent IV. 

them from getting out of Dunkirk, or, if they = 

came out, to take and deſtroy them. The ad- 1745. 


miral had but an inconſiderable force to oppoſe 
any formidable invaſion, of which the Earl of 
Sandwich, who preſided in the ſecond place at 
the board of admiralty, was ſo ſenſible, that, on 
the 14th of November, he informed the admiral 
by letter, That he hoped the admiral was con- 
«« vinced that his lordſhip was not the only per- 
«© ſon at the board uneaſy to ſee one of his cha- 
e racter arid rank in the ſervice, in a command, 
* which to be ſure, ſeemed not properly con- 
„ ſiſtent with the dignity of his ſtation : but 
that ſuch were the difficulties of the times, 
« and ſo many were the ſervices required to be 
«© executed, with an inſyfficient force, that 


e though the inclination of the lords of the ad- 


* miralty would be to ſee the admiral at the 
< head of the whole fleet of the kingdom, the 
&« circumſtances of their affairs, at preſent, were 

« ſuch, and the ſervices required from them ſo 

„ various, and diſtant, that they had been 

e obliged to act contrary to their intentions, in 

« this, as well as in many other deſtinations of 

<< the force under his directions.“ Admiral 

Vernon pointed out to the board of admiralty, 

that though he had but a ſmall force, he had a 


large diftri& for being watchful of any attempts 


from the French: however, as he ſet out with a 
reſolution to overlook all objeQtions for the na- 


tional benefit, he was determined to do his royal 
maſter the beſt ſervice in his power, with ſuch a 
force, and ſuch an authority, as ſhould be com- 
mitted to him. Great preparations were making 

at Dunkirk, and Oſtend; ſeveral regiments 
e 8 5 were 


* 
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'Parr. were aſſembling there; and a great number of 
VII. tranſports were collected: this occaſioned Ad- 


_ i miral Vernon vigilantly to exert himſelf for £0- 


1745. vering the counties of Kent and Suffolk, the 
mouths of the two great rivers of Medway and 
Thames, and purſuing the French to Scotland: 
he made ſuch an excellent diſpoſition, with his 
_ craizers, that the French were intimidated from 
making any embarkation from Dunkirk and 
Oftend, and changed this reſolution, for another; 
which was, to make an attempt from Boulogne 
and Calais with ſmall veſſels, which they intended 
| 7 puſh on ſhore on the coaſt of Dungeneſs in 
ET one 
\ ... Troven Admiral Vernon diligently inſpect- 
ed into the motions of the French, this could 
not deter them from ſending out a reinforcement. 
to Scotland, under the command of Lord John 
Drummond, brother to the Duke of Perth, and 
who had long bore a commiſſion in the ſervice 
of France; this reinforcement, conſiſted, of five 
companies of the Iriſh regiments commanded by 
Lord Drummond, beſides ſome other of the 
Triſh regiments in France; who were embarked 
on board. three privateers, and ſet ſail, on the 
21ſt of November, from Dunkirk for Montroſe 
in Scotland. Admiral Vernon had intelligence 

of their ſailing, and ſo prudently. ſtationed his 
cruizers, that, on the 22d, e of 
war, of twenty guns, commanded by Capt. Bully, 

fell in with _ of Oy et I called the 
Soliel, but lately named the Eſperance, which he 
took, and brought into Dover: among the pri- 

ſoners was Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; brother to the late 
forfeiting and unhappy. Earl of Derwentwater, 
who Was attainted in 11, and had fince reſided 

in France, where he affumed the title of 5 
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Derwentwater ; and the fon of this unfortunate Ca a. 


gentleman was alſo on board, with about thirty IV. 
other officers, and 140 ſoldiers : but Lord John 
Drummond, with the reſt of his men, were 745. 
ſafely landed, by the two other veſſels, in Scot- 
land. Soon after the Milford man of war, "of 
forty guns, commanded by Capt, Hanway, fell 
in with another veſſel, called the Lewis XV, 
with nine captains, ten licurenants, two ſurgeons, 
and 210 French ſoldiers on board, which he 
took, and carried up to Leith. 
Tas credibility of this deſtined ovation was 
ſo univerſally prevalent, that his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, on the 19th of December, ſeat a meſſage, 
by the Chancellor of the exchequer, to the houſe 
of commons, importing, ** That his majeſty hav- 
56 ing received undoubted intelligence that prepa- 
* rations were making at Dunkirk, and other 
« ports in France, which were then in great 
* forwardnefs, for invading Britain, with a con- 
4 ſiderable number of forces, in ſupport of the 
< rebellion; and ſome French troops being ac 
6“ tually landed in Scotland; his majeſty thought 
« jt. proper to acquaint the haue of commons 
e with an event of ſuch high importance to his 


1 % crown, and to the peace. and ſecurity of his 


« kingdoms : in en them, chat he judged 
eit neceſſary to direct the 6,000 Heſſians in 
cc, Britiſh pay to be brought into the kingdom, 
* 25 more effectually to repel. the invaſion, and 
« ſuppreſs the rebellion; doubting not but his 
fatrhful commons would concur. in all ſuch 
<< meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary for diſappoint- 
<..ing, and defeating, ſo dangerous an attempt.“ 
A proclamation was alſo publiſhed, commandin 
all officers, both civil and military, in their re 
pective counties, to cauſe the coaſts. to be car ral 


75.1 3 - 
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Pak r fully watched; and, upon the firſt approach of 
VII. an enemy, immediately to cauſe all horſes, oxen, 
and cattle, fit for draught or burthen, to be re- 
1745. moved at leaſt twenty miles from the place where 


the enemy ſhould attempt to land. | 
 , ABovr 700 ſmugglers had their reſidence in, 
and about, the neighbourhood of Deal, Dover, 
Ramſgate, and Folkſtone, who carried on a per- 
petual and infamous trade with France ; a trade 
which had converted thoſe employed in it, firſt 
from honeſt induſtrious fiſhermen, 'to lazy, drun- 
ken, and profligate ſmugglers, and now to danger- 
ous ſpies on all the proceedings on the coaſt for th 
information of France. All the road from Dunkirk 
| | to Oſtend was, narrowly obſerved by the Britiſh 
| cruizers; which obliged the French to bring all 
| their embarkations from thoſe two places, to 
| Boulogne and Calais, freighted with artillery, 
ammunition, and military ſtores; though ſome 
| 


of them were intercepted by Admiral Vernon, 
whoſe cruizers took five galliot hoys coming down 
From Havre de Grace to Boulogne; a dogger, 
from Dunkirk'to Calais, with five pieces of can- 
| non, 100 barrels of gun powder, and other mi- 
| litary ſtores, was blown up; two ſhallop fiſhing 
| boats ſunk ; twelve others chaced on ſhore ; and 
= three, with cannon and military ſtores, - brought 
" | into Dover; beſides a privateer of ſix guns, and 
| ; fifty men; all deſigned for favouring the intend- 
| ed invaſion : 6,000 of the Iriſh troops were to be 
embarked in large ſhips for Scotland; but the 


| embarkation of the French national troops, con- 
= fitting of 12,000 men, commanded by Count 


Lowendahl, and the younger ſon of the preten- 
der, was to be: ſomewhere'mn England, for which 


x all the fiſhing boats on the coaſt were taken up; 
gd with which the French intended to attempt 
| f * 1 ö * 5 their 
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their paſſage upon the next full moon, which CHAp. 
was on the 24th of December; for they had af IV. 
ſembled in the harbour of Boulogne no leſs thanx 
| fifteen fail of ſhips, ſnows, brigs, and . 17455. 
thirty-ſix galliot hoys, and about ninety fiſhing 
boats: they had alſo ſix privateers of conſiderable 
force, a half galley, ten galliot hoys, and a great 
number of ſhallops, at Calais, all ready for fail- 
| ing, with ſeveral ! ngliſh ſmugglers for pilots. 
ADMIRAL VERNON apprehended their deſign; 
he had already prevented their embarkation from 
Dunkirk and Oſtend; he now proceeded imme- 
diately to ſea; and, by his prudent diſpoſitions, 
intimidated them from ſailing either from Calais 
or Boulogne, entirely fruſtrating all their deſigns 
of an invaſion, if any ſuch was intended; though 
he had no more than four ſhips of the line, fix 
from fifty to twenty guns, with nineteen floops, 
privateers, tenders, and cutters: fo that the Bri- 
tiſn nation was no longer ' apprehenſive of the 
ſtorm that was ſo long hovering on their coaſt. 
But theſe eminent ſervices of this gallant admiral 
were ill rewarded ; for, as he acquainted the 
Duke of Bedford, He was hunted out of his 
command by the operative hand of ſame ma- 
«-Jicious, and induſtrious agent, that was too 
«© well ſkreened over, for his being able e to diſ- 
cover him, and point out who it was; and, 
accordingly, Vice- Admiral Martin ſucceeded to 
the command; though not till Admiral Vernon 
had the pleaſing ſatisfaction, of ſeeing a whole 
nation pay a due reſpect to that merit, which 
was'contemptuouſly treated by thoſe from whom 
the greateſt regard was neceſſarily expected; for 
the whole kingdom was ſenſible, that the activity 
| 8 this Experienced: commander had 2 an _ TT 
ute 
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Panr lute check on the French, and baniſhed every. 


N 


idea of an intended deſcent. 


— YET in North Britain the flame of rebellion 
1745. 5 again to ſpread itſelf, by the aſſiſtance of 


a 5 * 


d John Drummond, who landed, on the 


; 2 of November, with 500 men, at Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, and Montroſe; having brought with 
him a ſmall train of artillery. This officer eſta» 


bliſhed his head quarters at Perth, and publiſhed 
a declaration, as commander in chief of the 


French forces in Scotland, declaring, that the 


French monarch would ſupport the pretender to 
the utmoſt, and threatening deſtruction to all 


who ſhould not aſſiſt him: he was ſoon joined by 


250 men, which the Lord Lewis Gordon had 


been raiſing in the county of Mar; and theſe 
. were ſoon reinforced by ſeveral of the clans, un- 
der the Earl of Cromartie, and Lord Strathallan, 


conſiſting of 300 of the Mac- Kenzies, 300 of 


the Mac-Intoſhes, and 120 of the Farquharſons 


and Gunsz making together with, the French, 


And thoſe under Lord Lewis Gordon, a body of 


ſucceſs of the rebe 


| 2479. men. The loyal Earl of Loudon, and 
Duncan Forbes, Eſq 1 lord preſident uf Scot- 


land, had early n that the dawning 
would incite a conſiderable 
number of the other clans to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the young pretender; this made them ſeaſon- 
ably ir into the northern counties, to ani- 
abs well affected clans, and to make the 
— diſpoſitions for oppoſing the rebels; 
and, before the middle of November, they were 
joined by the young Laird of Mac-Cleod with 
450 men, by 120 of the Grants under Rothe : 
marcus, by 200 Monroes under Culcairn, by 250 
of the Mac-Kenzies belonging to Lord Fortroſe, 
by 120 1299 the Guns under * and by 


\ 
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| _ men belonging to the Earl of Sutherland, Cn ar. 


which, together with the new highland regi- 


met 'of 500: men commanded by the Earl of WY 
Loudon, formed a body of 1840 men; all aſſem- 1745. 
bled in the neighbourhood of Inverneſs. Lord 


Lovat, the chief of the clan of Fraſers, was juſtly 
ſuſpected to be a principal accomplice in the re- 
bellion; though he had the artifice to conceal it 


for a conſiderable time: at length he imagined 


there was both a ſafe, and a favourable, opportu- 
nity of exerting his intereſt for the ſucceſs of the 
rebellion; he, therefore, compelled. his ſon, the 
young maſter of Lovat, to march with 500 of 


his clan, and form the blockade of Fort Auguſ- . 


tus; which was immediately put into execution: 


though the blockade was defeated by the vigi- 
lance of the Earl of Loudon, who marched to 


the relief of the fort; and, after ſupplying the 
2 returned to ene: after which the 
rl of Loudon ſcoured all the north, from 


the rebel parties, within twelve miles of Aber- 


deen; where Lord Lewis Gordon was ſtationed 
with 1, 200 men: though the rebels had ſurpriſed 


and taken the Hazard ſloop of war, of ſixteen 


guns, with which they had fortified the harbour 


of Montroſe; they had alſo received a ſupply . 


from Spain, and had fifteen pieces of cannon 
at Perth, with which they intended to undertake 
the ſiege of Stirling; for they were now not only 


become maſters of all the eaſt part of Scotland | 


from Aberdeen to the Firth of Tay, but had 
even- taken poſſeſſion of Dumblain, Down- Caſ- 
dle, and other ports in ſight of Stirling; and laid 

Fife under contribution. 
Wulxx theſe different tranſactions happened, 
| the Duke of Cumberland was beta to op- 
E pretender, and ſuch of his ey 
lious 


„ 
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Parr lious adherents as were entering the inland tows 


of England, His royal highneſs arrived at 
Zu Litchheid, on the 28th of November, and found 


1745. the troops in regular cantonments, extending 


> 


from Tamworth to Stafford, being about nine- 


teen miles in length; the army conſiſting of 
7, 300 veteran foot, and 1,400 veteran horſe, be- 


ſides 3,000 new raiſed foot, and 800 new raiſed 
horſe, in all 12,500 men. His royal highnefs 


immediately aſſembled the army at Stafford; a 
detachment of horſe was poſted at Newcaſtle, 
ten miles north of Stafford; and, on the 2d of 


December, his royal highneſs marched the main 
body of his forces to Stone, in expectation of 


meeting the rebels on their march from Congle- 


ton: but the duke having received intelligence 


that the rebels were advancing to Derby, this 


occaſioned the return of the royal army to Staf- 
ford; where it was reſolved to retire towards 
Northampton, to intercept them in their rout, 


if they endeavoured to penetrate ſouthwards: 


though his royal highneſs altered the intended 


march, on his receiving information that the rebels 


continued at Derby; which made it neceflary for 
the duke to halt, and encamp his army on Meri- 


den common, in the neighbourhood of Coven- 
try: eſpecially as Marſhal Wade was advancing, 


from Newcaſtle, on the rear of the rebels; and 


was at Waun, in orſhire, on the 4th of 


December. | 
Thesz diſpoſitions of the royal forces theo 
the rebels in the greateſt perplexity ; their fear 


naturally bred confuſion; and their danger creat- 
ed diftruſt : their councils were agitated with all 
the diſorder, and paſſion, attendant on men in 
their def) Sg circumſtances ; ſome were for a 


vancing 


£ 


rwards; z Others for fighting the Duke; 


| 
| 
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but the majority were for returning to Scotland, Cray, 
and joining the forces under Lord John Drum- IV. 
mond, before they were cut off from every poſ- WW 
ſibility of retiring: a retreat was therefore de- 1745. 
termined upon, which was immediately put into | 
execution; and; on the 6th of December, they 
bre abandoned Derby, e Fun . 
ſuch expedition through Aſhbourne, Leake, : | 
Mancheſter, Leigh, and Wiggan, that they en- 
tered Preſton, on the 12th of December, having | 
marched upwards of eighty miles in leſs than fix 
days; ſhewing a warm ſpirit of reſentment, for 
their. diſappointment, by levying conſiderable , 
contributions, and plundering a great part of 
the country. The Duke of Cumberland, hav- 
ing certain intelligence, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, that the rebels were retreating, put himſelf 
at the head of all the horſe and dragoons, with 
: 1,000 volunteers, to ſtop, the rebels till the reſt 
of the royal army came up, or to harraſs them 1 | 
in their flight: but the rebels marched with 
ſuch celerity, that the duke could not overtake | 
even their rear, till after their departure from 
- Preſton, However the rebels were in a very 
dangerous ſituation z their march was retarded 
by the inhabitants of the country; the duke at 
their backs, and Marſhal Wade was advancing 
in their front: but they overflew the latter dan- 
ger, for the marſhal was not able to reach 
Wakefield, before the ĩoth of December; where 
he had intelligence that the rebels were advancing 
between Mancheſter and Preſton, ſo that it was N 
impoſſible to come up with them; upon which 4 
the marſhal returned to Newcaſtle with the infan- = 
try, having detached Major-General Oglethorpe, 
on the 11th, with the royal hunters, the two re- 
giments of horſe, and 5 regiment of dragoons, 
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Par to join the Duke of Cumberland; and this ex- 

VII. pert commander ſurprizingly conducted the ca- 
A ralty to Preſton on the 13th, having performed 

1745. a labofious march of 100 miles, over ice and 

 Taow, and through a dangerous and almoſt im- 

N paffable road, in leſs than three days, which was 

2 noble teſtimony of the zeal and ſpirit of this 

gallant and indefarigable officer; who alſo aſſiſt- 

ed the government wirh a body of his Georgia 


1 


rangers. CR IR 57 . 
Trex rebels quitted Preſton early on the 13th 


of December; and continued their march with 


| „ ſuch extraordinary rapidity, that they paſſed 
| 11 through Lancaſter, and arrived at Kendal, in 
| | Weſtmoreland, on the 15th; though Lord El- 


cho, who commanded the rear-guard of 1,000 
men, had two or three fkirmiſhes, between 
Preſton and Lancaſter, with ſome of the party 
commanded by General Oglethorpe, who had 
joined the Duke of Cumberland at Preſton, and 
cContinvally harraſfed the retreating rebels. The 
| 8 Duke of Cumberland, and General Oglethorpe, 
| came up with the rear of the rebels, on the 18th 
of December, within three miles of Penrith : 
upon which Lord George Murray threw his men 
into the village of Clifton; where they had great 
advantages from the ſituation of the "> ary 
from ſome broken walls which ſerved them in- 
| Read of retrenchments. His royal highnefs, 
| however, diſmounted two regiments of dragoops, 
_ and cauſed the place immediately to be attacked; 
When che rebels, after a warm diſpute, which 
continued about an hour, were driven from their 
defenſible ſituation, and owed their prefervation 
to the 'darknels of the evening; having ſeveral 
of their men killed, though they endeavoured to 
. contral the hunter; but they had 4 aroul 
| | n 
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taken priſoners, among whom was a captain of C HAP. 
huſſars: there was alſo about forty of the dra- IV. 


goons killed and wounded, and among the latter 


was Lieutenant- Colonel Honey wood of Bland's 1745. 


regiment, one captain, and two cornets. 15 
W!́ix their rear-guard was engaged at Clif- 
ton, the main body of the rebels were at Penrith ; 
where they were ſo apprehenſive of being over- 
taken, that, at ten o'clock at night, they or- 
dered their artillery and baggage to advance 


towards Carliſle ; and, on the 19th, in the 


morning, they entered that city, exceſſively fa- 
tigued, and in terrible confuſion ; having march- 
ed above 150 miles in twelve days, and at a moſt 
uncomfortable time of the year, The rebels did 
not think proper to continue at Carliſle : however 
they reinforced the garriſon of the caſtle, with x00 
Scotch, and a few French; leaving Colonel Town- 
ley, with the Mancheſter regiment, to defend the 
city: after which the rebel army croſſed the Eden 
and Solway; and ſeparating, in two columns, 
re: entered Scotland, directing their march for 
Glaſgow : becauſe Marſhal Wade had detached. 
Major-General Huſke, and Brigadier-General 
Cholmondeley, with cight Engliſh battalions, for 
the ſecurity of, Edinburg. 5 
Tux Duke of Cumberland halted at Penrith, 
for the arrival of his whole army, which had 
been diligently following him, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Richmond, and Lieute- 
nant-General St Clair; the Major-Generals Skel- 
ton, and Bland ; and the Brigadiers Lord Sempill, 
Bligh, and Douglas. On'the 21ſt of December, 
the whole army proceeded, in three columns, 
for Carliſle ; and immediately inveſted the city 
on all ſides: but the blockade was continued for 
ven days without . trenches,. in expec- 
„ ; ; 1 * e | 


__ tation 
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Paxr. tation of the heavy cannon which the duke had 
VII. ſent for from Whitehaven. All this time the 
w—— rebels ſeemed reſolutely determined to make a 
1745. vigorous defence, and made a continual fire, 
though with little effect: but when a battery of 
| ſix eighteen pounders, was erected, on the 28th 
of December, they began to be intimidated 3 

and, on the goth, hung out a white flag, of- 
fering hoſtages for à capitulation. The duke 
immediately ſent a meſſage, by Colonel Conway, 

his aid de camp, to acquaint them, That he 

« would make no exchange of hoſtages with 

« rebels; but deſired they would let him know 

« what they meant by hanging out the white 

4% flag.” Colonel Conway returned with a pa- 

per, ſigned by the Deputy-Governor Hamilton, 
Deſiring to know what terms his royal high- 

s neſs would pleaſe to give them, upon the ſur- 

& render of the city, and caſtle; and which 

| * known, his royal highneſs ſhould be duly ac- 

«*«. quainted with their ultimate reſolution ; the 
White flag being hung out on purpoſe to obtain 

« a ceſſation of arms for concluding ſuch a ca- 

ee *pitulation :? upon which Colonel Conway 

was ſent back with the terms ſigned by the Duke 

of Richmond, by order of his royal highneſs, 
importing. That all the terms his royal highj- 

e neſs could, or would, grant to the rebel gar- - | 

e riſon were, that they ſhould not be put to the 

„ ſword, but reſerved for the king's pleaſure : 
and if they conſented to theſe conditions, the 

„ governor, and principal officers, were to de- 

e liver themſelves up immediately; and the 

e caſtle, citade}, and all the gates of the town, 
Were to be taken poſſeſſion of forthwith by the 
King's troops: that all the ſmall arms were to 

* be lodged in the town- guard -· room, and we 

I 15 cc reſt 
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40 reſt of the garriſon were to retire to the ca- CHae; 
4 thedral, where a guard was to be placed over IV. 
e them: and that no damage was to be done to 
« the- artillery, arms, or ammunition,” The 1745- 


governor, and garriſon, accepted the capitula- 
tion; recommending themſelves to the royal 
clemency, and the interpoſition of the Duke of 
Cumberland for their pardon: on which Briga- 
dier Bligh took poſſeſſion of the place, with 
1,000 foot, and 120 horſe: when Colonel 
Townley, with eighteen of his officers, and 
ninety-three of the men belonging to the Man- 
cheſter regiment were taken; as was Governor 


_ Hamilton, a native of Aberdeenſhire, with 


ſeventeen officers, and 256. Scotchmen; James 
Cappock of Lancaſhire, made, by the pretender, 
Biſhop of Carliſle, was alſo taken; beſides Sir 
Francis Geogean, Sir John Arbuthnot, Colonel 
Strickland, a ſerjeant, and. four private men, in 
the French ſervice :: the artillery taken was ſix - 
teen pieces of different bore, all braſs, but none 
exceeding four pounders. Such was the fate of 
this unfortunate garriſon, who were really ſacri- 


| ficed to the ſafety of their pretended prince; for 


moſt of the principal officers afterwards under- 
went the legal puniſhment, due to their diſloyalcy 


and juriſdiction : nor did the magiſtrates of Car- 


lile eſcape being taken into cuſtody for ſur- 
rendering the town, though they vindicated their 
conduct in ſuch a manner as to gain their releaſe. 


| After the reduction of Carliſle, the Duke of Cum- 


berland returned to London, where he arrived on 
the ;th of January: the old regiments continued on 


the borders of Scotland, and the new ones return: 


ed home: while Lieutenant - General Hawley, who 
had commanded as a Colonel againſt the rebels in 


chief. 
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1% The Conduct of the Powers of. Europe, 


Paxr 


chief of the forces in Scotland, was preparing 
to follow the rebes. 85 


Tas rebels, during the whole time of their re- 
745. treat from Derby to Scotland, were obſerved to 


behave with greater ſeverity and licence than be- 


Fore: they exacted a large contribution at Dum- 


fries, the capital of Nithiſdale: they afterwards 
arated in two columns, which united in Cly- 


deſdale, and entered Glaſgow, on the 25th of 
December, without any oppoſition ; for the Earl 


of Hume was obliged to retire with the Glaſgow 
regiment to Edinburgh. The zeal which the in- 
Habitants of Glaſgow had ſhewn for the govern- 
ment, both at the revolution in 1688, and the 
rebellion in 1715, as well as their remarkable 
loyalty in the preſent commotion, could not but 
expoſe them to the reſentment of the rebels; 
who continued here eight days; and, in that 
time, exacted ſuch contributions, in broad cloth, 

tartan, linnen, bonnets, and ſhoes, as amounted 


to 10,000/; excluſive of the public money: af. 


ter which the rebels continued their rout to Stir- 


ling, with an intention to join the forces under 


Lord John Drummond, Lord Lewis Gordon, 


the Maſter of Lovat, and Sir James Kinloch, 


1746. 
Lord John Drummond with the northern levies; 


and ſo endeavour to reduce the town and caftic 
of Stirling. The rebels, on the gth of January 
1746, Cloſely inveſted the, town of Stirling, with 
the main body of their army, now reinforced by 


while a ftrong detachment, under the Earl of 
Kilmarnock, was poſted at Falkirk, eight miles 


ſouth of Stirling, to cover the fiegez which was 


carried on ſo vigorouſty againſt the town, that 


the magiſtrates, after ſome treaty, agreed on a fa- 
vourable capitulation, and ſurrendered up the 


gates, on the 8th. This conduct of the magi- 
W N 2 * rates 


Engaged in the late General War. 
ſtrates was generally cenſured, eſpecially as it was CHay, 
highly diſapproved by Major-General Blakeney, IV. 
who commanded in the caſtle, and vainly endea- ——— 


voured to animate the inhabitants to a vigorous - 


defence: though the magiſtracy afterwards ſuffi- 
ciently vindicated their behaviour, becauſe they 
had only 700 of the militia and townſmen in 
arms, and had taking care to fend all the militia 
and arms into the caſtle ; which General Blake- 


_ ney was determined to defend to the Laſt extre- 


mity, The rebels immediately ſummoned the 


caſtle ; but, finding the commandant reſolute in 


defending it, they brought their cannon acroſs 
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1746. 


the Forth, and broke ground, on the 12th, be- 


fore the caſtle: though, as the Highlanders are na- 
turally unqualified for the operations of a ſiege, 
they made little progreſs-in their attempt, and 
ſuffered prodigioufly by the continued fire of the 
ne TT” ; „ 
IL.IEUTENANT-GENERAL HAWLEY, who had 
aſſumed his command at Edinburgh, found him- 
ſelf at the head of three regiments of dragoons, 
and fourteen battalions, beſides three battalions 
of the country forces; with which he determined 
to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling: becauſe, if the re- 
bels ſucceeded. in the ſiege, it would give their 
arms an additional eee it would give 
them an opportunity 

hind them, for the winter; by which they would 
be induced to make a ſtrong fortification. at 
Perth; and then they would be capable of main- 
taining themſelves along the coaſts, on both ſides 


of the country, which would facilitate their re- 
ceiving ſupplies from abroad. General Hawley, 


on the 13th of January, detached Major-Gene- 
ral Huſke, with five regiments of foot, the Glaſ- 
8% Volunteers, commanded by* the Reel of 
Drs | t * A M 4 S 8 AF Hume, 


ſecuring the country be- 


184 The Conduct of, the Powers of Europe, 
Parr Hume, and three ſquadrons of dragoons, to dif- 
VII. lodge the Earl of Kilmarnock from Falkirk, 
_ ——— where he lay with moſt of the cayalry belonging 
„„ I BI40« to the rebel army, and ſome picquets, in all, 
> about 1,600 men; though the earl, in the 
mean time, received orders to advance 1o Lin- 
| Ithgow, on the borders of Lothian, fourteen 
miles S. E. of Stirling, and ſixteen miles weſt of 
Edinburgh, with all the carts and waggons he 
could procure to carry off all the proviſions in 
the country, and to obſerve. the motions of the 
royal forces. Major-General Huſke marched ſo 
expeditiouſly that he reached Linlithgow, with 
the dragoons, the ſame day he ſet out from Edin- 
burgh; at the ſame time that the Earl of Kil- 
marnock was in the neighbourhood of the town; 
2 who underſtood that the reſt of the royal forces 
. were at hand, and therefore returned immediate- - 
ly to Falkirk, ſending the young pretender in- 
formation: of what he had ſeen, and what had 
been reported to him; which was a ſufficient in- 
citement for the rebel generals to form the reſo- 
lution of marching againſt, and atracking, 158. 
tenant-General Hawley ; who was advancing to- 
wards Falkirk, from whence the Earl of Kilmar- 
| 8 nock had retreated to Stirling. ©. 
| Tux royal forces were all aſſembled, on the 
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||] 17th. of January, at Falkirk; conſiſting of the 
[| dragons of Cobham, Hamilton, and Colonel 
al Legonier, who ſucceeded Colonel Gardiner; the 
1 foot regiments of Wolf, Cholmondeley, Pulte- 
[| ney, Price, Blakeney, Monro, Fleming, Barrel, 
1 Battereau, and the ſecond battalion of Royal 
at Scots; with the Glaſgow regiment, and 1,900 
F | Argyllſhire highlanders under Lieutenant - Colo- 
f gyllmire bighlanders undef I. -olo 

| nel Campbell in all 8,600 foot, and goo horſe. 
1 Lieutenant. General Hawley was informed that 
1 2 > 8 EY, „„ « 5 ET LEE e the 
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che rebels were in continual motion, but ſo that CH ae, 
no ſort of judgment could be formed of their in- IV. 
tention; GrdCreporting-that they were forming 
entrenchments in Tor wood, three miles to the 1746. 
ſouth of Stirling; others that they were inclin- 
able to raiſe the ſiege; and many affirming that 
they deſigned to advance, and give battle to the 
royal forces: Lieutenant-General Hawley, how- 
ever, after maturely conſidering the ſituation of 
affairs, and the ſeveral accounts he had received, 
came to a reſolution of deferring the attack till 
the next day; both in regard to the foulneſs of 
the weather, and becauſe he was deſirous of ob- 
taining ſuch intelligence as might enable him to 
make the moſt advantageous diſpoſitions for act- 
ing againſt them with his cavalry, and artillery, 
which conſiſted of twelve field pieces. But the 
rebels were impatient to come to action; the 
were in motion on the 16th; and were in full 
march, the next morning, with the battalions of 
Keppoch, Clanronald, Glengary, Lochiel, Ap- 1 
pin, Cluney, Fraſer, Athol, Ogilvie, Nairn, Far- ä 1 
quharſon, the battalion under Lord Lewis Gor- 
don, and the French under Lord John Drum- 
mond, with 5300 horſe; in all 8, 200 men; who 
were advancing in two columns, and, about noon, 
were ſeen by the picquets of the royal army, at 
three miles diſtance, marching towards the ſouth, 
to ſome riſing grounds upon a moor within a 
mile of Falkirk; a policy which contributed to 
their advantage, as it gave them the weather- 
gage of the royal army, when the day was rough 
and rainy. This occaſioned General Hawley to 
| get his troops under arms. he formed them im- - 
mediately in the front of the camp; and bent 
his march towards the fame Ke! to Which it 
was apprehended the rebels were going, being a 
[OO VE Sg % , N ; : arge 
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Pax x large mile on the left of the camp: but as ſoon as 


VII. 


the troops were got thither, they perceived the re- 


=== bels moving up, with their right extending to the 


1746. 


* 


ſouth. The rebel army, was drawn up in two lines, 
without any body of reſerve: the right wing was 


commanded by Lord George Murray, who form- 
ed the diſpoſition; the left wing was command. 


ed by Lord John Drummond; and the young 
pretender was in the centre, with all the cavalry, 
and the battalion of Appin: the royal forces were 


drawn up in two lines, having the three regi- 


ments of dragoons on the left; with the Ar- 
gyllſhire highlanders, and the Glaſgow militia, in 
reſerve ;. with General Hawley on the left wing, 

and. Major-General Huſke on the right, Both 


armies were eager of poſſeſſing the eminencies of 
the hill; they were both very near; and, about 


three o'clock, were both aſcending the hill, in a 
violent ſtorm of wind and rain, which blew full 
in the faces of the royal forces. General Haw- 


ley could not get his cannon up the acclivity of 


the hill; he perceived that a moraſs had given 


1 the rebels an opportunity of out: flanking him; 


and, when the troops were within 100 yards of 


the rebels, orders were given for the lines to ad- 


vance, and a body of dragoons, led on by Colo- 


nel Legonier, to attack them ſword in hand, 


while the foot were aſcending the hill to ſuſtain 
them.” The rebels had extended their . right 
wing along the back of the hill, out of ſight; 


ſo that they attacked the dragoons, while. the 


royal foot, out of breach with the quickneſs of 


their march and the badnefs of the Weather, 
were ſtruggling up the aſcent: the, dragoons 
broke the firlt line of the rebels, with conſiderable 


laughter; but upon the ſecond time of the rebels 


advancing, wich a ſmart fire, the dragon gave 
1 TL 3 9 1 | | round „ 
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ground, and bore back upon the foot; though CHAN. 
theit officers, particularly Colonel Legonier and IV. 
Lieutenant-Colenel 'Whitney, did all that wa 
poſlible to rally them: by this accident the pa - 1746. 

nic was ſpread among the foot, who, after an 
irregular diſcharge, occaſioned by the rain damp- 
ing their powder, followed the example of the 
dragoons; every where retiring, except on the 
right, where Brigadier Cholmondeley rallied the 
regiments of Barrel and Price, who reſolutely 
advanced, and fairly drove the rebels before 
them. Lieutenant- General Hawley, vainly en- 
deavoured to rally the dragoons: however Ma- 
jor · General Huſke, with wonderful prudence 
and preſence of mind, drew together a body. of 
foot, and formed them, at ſome diſtance, in ke 
rear of the regiments headed by Brigadier Chol- 
mondeley; which intimidated ſome of the re- 
bel battalions from advancing on the right, ang 
gave Brigadier Mordaunt time to rally and form — 
| 


the ſcattered battalions into their ſeveral corps, 
while: Colonel Legonier rallied the dragoons: fo 
that General Huſke gallantly ſecured the retreat 
of the royal forces to Falkirk, from whence they 
proceeded back to Linlichgow, after ſetting fire 
to their camp, and leaving moſt of their artil- = 
lery and baggage to the rebels; who never offer- lf 
ed to purſue them. The royal army lot about | 
300 men, killed and wounded: among the for- 
mer was the brave Sir Robert Monro, formerly 
_ lieutenant-colonel of the highland. regiment, and | 
promoted, after the battle of Fontenoy, to the | 
_ regiment commanded by General Ponſonbyz 
Doctor Monro, his brother, was alſo killed; as was 
Lieutenant - Colonel Biggar of the ſame regiment : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, of Naizan's dra» 
goons, and Lieutenant- Colonel Powel, of Chol- -” 
mondeley's regiment, were alſo among the ſlain; 1 | 
1 | h Briga- | 
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1746. extremely indiſpoſed with a pleuriſy before the 
| battle, contracted a quinſey, by expoſing himſelf 
to the inclemency of the weather, which occaſi- 


ral'captains, and inferior officers, were among the 
wounded, and priſoners; but the rebels loſt' no 

officer of diſtitiction ; though Lord John Drum- 
mond was wounded in the arm. 


finding t 
at the battle of Gladſmuir, and were confined in 
the county of Fife, from whence 'their eſcape 


recalling the troops that guarded them, to 
ſtrengthen their army before the battle of Fal- 
kirk. The animated rebels returned, the day af- 
ter the battle, to Stirling, where they again ſum- 


hy the fortreſs; the rebels ſent all their priſoners, ex- 
cept the officers, to Down-Caſtle, in Menteith, 


cuted only to their own deſtruction: they alſo 
T7 ted at Montroſe, to fail to France with the news 


of their advantage, which they magnified ex- 
tremely, in hopes of a ſufficient reinforcement; 


* 


favour of the young pretender, he could not 


tended ſuccours to Scotland, or England, wirh⸗ 
out the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh ſquadron at Fer- 


* 
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oned his death in a week after the battle: ſeve- 


Tux royal forces afterwards proceeded . 
Edinbur 17 where they had the ſatisfaction of 
To's officers who had been taken priſoners 


was favoured: by the inhabitants, on the rebels 
moned the governor of the caſtle; but General 
Blakeney A857 in his reſolution of defending 
and re-commenced the fiege, which they proſe. 


ordered the Hazard ſloop, which had been refit- 


but though Cardinal Tencin intereſted. himſelf in 


prevail on the French monarch to order the. in- 


Parr Brigadier Cholmondeley was dangerouſly wound- 
VII. ed, and contracted a palſy from the cold he 
ANY catched in the field; Colonel Legonier, who was 


- 
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raged by France and Spain to undertake ſo os TS 

gerous an attempt, was abandoned E 
fortune; which might convince him; that he | 
now was, what he ever would be, only the oc- 


caſional tool of their „ not ene! real 1985 
Jock of their NN 507 | 30 


| 
| 
CHAPTER * 4 


The retreat of the 8 bleed 
Srixtidd to Invernsss ; and 

their ſucceſs, and diſpoſitions, in 
the NoxTy. The purſuit of the 
_ RuneLs. by the Duke of Cun- 
b BERLAND, | The battle of Cur- 
Top; and the ſupprejhion of 
the RtpELLION. EO 


— 


(RE Ades of 1 7 Hawley Caray. 
at Preſton-Pans, | inſtead. of diſcouraging V. 
| the: government, ſerved only to render it more 
aſſiduous and attentive for the national preſerva- 1746. 
tion, in providing more effectual means for the 
immediate extinction of ſo dangerous a flame. 
The Dutch troops, from their reſtriction of 
forming any military ſervice, were re · embar ed 
at Newcaſtle, on the 257th of December, and 
"re-condutted back to > Williaroſtadr, in Hoes 
Where 
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Parr where the 6,000 Heſſians in Britiſh pay were af. 
VII. fembling, from Antwerp, to embark for Scot- 
» hnd, on board the ſame tranſports in which the 
1746: Dutch had returned: but though the Heſſians 
were dai 3 to land in the neighbour- 


* 


texeſt of Europe, and the de 


hood of Edinburgh, yet their arrival was thought 
inſufficient to eradicate the rebellion, with that 
celerity as was requiſite, both for the general in- 

omeſtic tranquility 
of Britain: a feſolution was; therefore, taken to 


make ſuch an augmentation of the national 


forces in Scotland, as might ſecure the kingdom 
from any apprehenfions of the conſequences of 
ſuch an inteſtine commotion, in caſe the rebels 
ſhould grow more numerous, or the French and 
Spaniards perſiſt in their deſign of attempting 
an invaſion ; it was alſo neceflary to ſet a gene- 
ral of the higheſt eſtimation at the head: of the 
army, one whole . preſence might re- animate the 


dejected ſpirit of the ſoldiers, extinguiſh all ani- 


moſities, encourage the well affected inhabitants 
of Scotland, and ſtrike terror to the vain and 
inſolent rebels : no commander was thought ö 
more proper for this important duty than His 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland; the 
ſervice of his country, the protectioſ of the pro- 


| teftant ſucceſſion, the happineſs of his family, 
and his own glory, all fammoned his royal high- 


"3 neß to complete what he had already fo glori- 


begun; all contributed to rouze his martial 


ardocur, and he eagerly fle to re · appear at the 


head of thoſe brave veterans, whoſe courage he 
had feen nobly' re in the: fatal „ l 


Fontenoy. 


"Hrs royal highnes ſet out 1 London, on on 


the 2 5 of Jandary, about one in the morning, 


ed by Lord — Lord Bury eldeſt 


"MP fon 
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{on to the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel Conway, Ca as, 
and Colonel York; his aids de camps, and travelled V. 
with ſuch furprizing expedition that he made his 
arfival at Edinburgh on the goth, to the uni- 1746. 
verſal- joy of the army, and the general ſatisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants: the ſoldiers; were ſo ani- 
mated by his appearance, that they ſnhewed the 
moſt earneſt deſire of recovering their late diſ- 

grace; nor did his royal highneſs ſuffer their 
laudable zeal to abate, but, as the expected na- 
tional reinforcements were arrived, and every 
thing was in excellent order for the march, he 
immediately gave the neceſſary directions for 
putting the troops in motion, with a reſolution 
to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling Caſtle ; which the 
rebels were ſtill ineffectually attempting to re- 

duce. The army, now aſſembled under the 
command of the Duke of Cumberland, con- 
ſiſted of twelve ſquadrons, and fourteen battali- 
ons, compoſed of the regiments of dragoons 
commanded by gy eee St George, Mar- 
ſhal Cobham, Lord Mark Ker, Colonel Naizon 

who ſuoceeded Colonel Legonier, and Major- 
General Hamilton, wich the new regiment of 

horſe raiſed. by che Duke of Kingſton; the bat-. 
talions were made up with the regiments of 

Howard, Barrel, Wolfe, Scotch Fuzilcers, 

: Blakeney, 'Cholmondeley, Fleming, Monro, | 
Battereau, late Legonier, Price, Sempill, Pulte - | | 

ney, and the ſecond battalion of the Royal Scots 9 

beſides the Argylifhire Highlanders unde rColo- - 

nel Campbell: but the regiments were all of 
them greatly diminiſhed, and ſome of them not 
above half camplete: the Duke of Cumberland 
was aſſiſted by the Earl of Albemarle, and 
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192 The Conduct of the Powers of Foroþe; 
Par the Major-Generals Bland, Huſke, and Lord 
VII. Sempills and Brigadier Mordaunt. 
—— Taz Duke of Cumberland marched from 
. Edinburgh, on the 3 iſt of January, with the 
1 | army, in two columns; conſiſting of all the foot, 
11 and the dragoons of Cobham and Ker: the ſame 
—_  - night he took up his quarters at Linlithgow, with 
eight battalions z while Brigadier Mordaunt, 
with fix others, lay at /Borrowſtoneſs 3 the dra- 
goons were poſted in the adjacent villages; and 
Colonel Campbell, with the Argyllſhire men, 
took poſt in the front of the army, towards the 
Avon. A conſiderable body of the rebels were 
then at Falkirk, and ſome of them appeared on 
the hills, between that place and Linlithgow; 
ſo that the Dake of Cumberland expected that 
the rebels, fluſhed with their late ſucceſs, would 
have given him an opportunity of Giſhing this 
affair at once: but on reſuming the march, the 
next morning, his royal highneſs had intelligence 
that the rebels had abandoned the ſiege, and 
were actually repaſſing the Forth, with all ima- 
ginable diligence; and this information was ä 
ſoon afterwards confirmed by a violent diſploſion, 
like the blowing up of magazines, which was 
diſtinctly heard by the royal army: this occa- 
ſioned the Duke of Cumberland to detach Briga- 
dier Mordaunt, with the two regiments of /dra- 
_- goons, and the Argyllfhire highlanders, to har- 
fraß the rebels in their retreat. The brigadier, 
With the troops under his command, arrived at 
Stirling the ſame evening; where he ſound the 
rebels had abandoned their camp, with all their 
artillery, and had blown up their great magaaine 
in the church of St Ninian, where they had a 
ſtore of 6, 0 pounds of powder, which they 
blew up with ſo little . or diſcretion, Mar 
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the two men who fired the train, and ſeveral of CAP. 
the country people were buried in the ruins; they V. 
alſo left behind them all the wounded men they 
had taken priſoners at Falkirk, and about twen- 1746. 
ty of their own ſick men: but it as fo late when 
Brigadier Mordaunt arrived, that it was judged 
unneceſſary to continue the purſuit. The next 
day, which was the 2d of February, the Duke 
-of Cumberland entered Stirling with the whole 
army; where he received the compliments of 
the brave General Blakeney, and his officers; 
whoſe ſervices were highly commended by his 
royal highneß, for their gallant defence of ſuch 
an important fortreſs. As the bridge of Stir- 
ling was deſtroyed, the royal army was obliged 
to continue in the town, till the bridge was re- : 
paired, which was completed in two days: but 
the rebels retired with ſuch celerity, that the 
principal part of their army entered Perth, the 
very night that Brigadier Mordaunt arrived at 
Stirling ; and though they had made ſome con- 
ſiderable fortifications for the ſecurity of Perth, 
yet their flight was ſo precipitate, that they im- 
mediately evacuated the town, leaving behind 
them thirteen pieces of iron cannon nailed up, 
and throwing a great quantity of ammunition 
into the river: after which they ſeparated, and 
eontinued their march northwards, in three co- 
lum; the firſt, conſiſting of the clans, under 
their pretended prince, took their way by Dun- 
keld, through Athol and Badenoch, towards 
the ſhire of Murray; the ſecond, compoſed of 
the lowlanders, proceeded, by Coopar of An- 
gus, towards Brechin, under the direction of the 
Lords Ogilvie and Pitſligo; and Lord John 
Drummond, with the French picquets, and tome 
other corps, kept nearer the eaſtern coaſt, taking 

Vor. IV. > the 
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Pa xv the road, by Dundee and Monttoſe, to Aberdeen, 
VII. where fs ſecond and third columns were to 
c—— unite, and then to join the-firſt in the county of 
1746. Inverneſs, with an intention to pong acer 
df that: important poſt. 
Tux rebek were fo: politic in all their tran- 
fations, that this ſeparation was, at firſt, looked 
f „ by the generals of the royal army, as an 
abſolute diſperſion: ; but their real intentions were 
to much to the contraty, that the rebel. chiefs, 
on their departure from Perth, gave their pre- 
tended prince a new demonſtration of their in- 
variable attachment, in ſigning an aſſociation, 
by which they folemnly engaged never to aban- 
don his intereſt; and, at the ſame time, the 
chiefs received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from their 
leader, that, whatever might be the ſucces of 
his enterprize, he was determined to die ſword 
in hand, rather than deſiſt from hat he had un- 
dertaken. The rebels were ſenſible how much 
their retreat had the reſemblance of a flight; 
they were conſcious what an alarm it would oc- 
caſion among their friends, both at home, and 
abroad z and they urged a variety of motives to 
juſtify their conduct: alledging, that their men 
were fo loaded with booty, that their chiefs were 
under a neceſſity of permitting them to carry it 
home; that they found a great difficulty in ſub- 
ſiſting the troops about Stirling; that, by mov- 
ing norchwards, they facilitated! the junction of 
any ſuccours from France, as well as their ex- 
pected reinforcements from the weſtern coaſt of 
Scotland, and the iſlands of Mull and Sky ; 
that though they had taken upwards of a thouſand 
tents at the battle of Falkirk, yet they could not 
prevail on the highlanders to make uſe of them, 
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pretenſions, it may be more naturally conceived 


quent opportunities of harraſſing, and ſurprizing, 


through their natal countries, where they thought 


themſelves, that by removing the war into the 


gether, and alſo contribute to make their num. 


another reaſon, which was, the giving a fair op- 
Pportunity to the French of attempting an inva- 


the north of Scotland, from Fort William to 
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choſe rather to lie in the open fields in their uſual CH AP. 


manner, which muſt have been extremely preju- V. 
dicial to their healths ; that, after fo fatiguing a 


campaign, ſome receſs was requiſite; and that, 1746. > 
when they had refreſhed and recruited their 
forces, they would not fail to make another ir- 
ruption into the Lowlands, when the rigour of 
the ſeaſon was abated. But, whatever were their 


to. be an intention of protracting the war; where, 
by drawing it into the highlands, they might 
make it extremely onerous, and uneaſy, to the 
royal forces; where the rebels might obtain fre- 


their purſuers, and have a fair chance for render- _ | 
ing them weary. of following the highlanders, 


it impoſſible for the royal forces to have maga- 
zines, and other requiſites, for ſo conſiderable 
an army: in the next place, they perſuaded 


Highlands, and the report they had ſpread of 
the ſeverities that would be inflicted by the Duke 
of Cumberland, they muſt keep their men to- 


bers more formidable: they had, beſides theſe, 


fion in the ſouth ; which they flattered themſelves 
would relieve. them from all difficulties : and, to 
all chis, might be added, that they had formed 
a projet of making themſelves maſters of che 
chain, or line, of fortifications, that run along 


Invernefs ; and, thereby, not only ſecure the 
country behind them, but afford means for the 
French and Spaniards to fend them reinforce- 
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PazxT ments, and ſupplics, of which they had hitherto 
VII. large promiſes, though but flight and ineffectual 
performances. 3 „ 
1746. Taz Duke of Cumberland, who penetrated 
all their views, took the moſt effectual methods 

for defeating them : he arrived at Perth, with 

his whole army, on the zth of February; where 

he immediately gave the neceſſary orders for 
erecting magazines, of bread and forage, for 

the ſubliſtence of the troops; becauſe he intend- 

ed to continue at Perth, till he had collected a 
ſufficient quantity of proviſions, and then to 

march his army, by different roads, to Aber- 

deen ; where he propoſed to fix his head quar- 

ters, to raiſe proper magazines, to receive ſuch 
fuccours and ſupplies, as, from time to time, 
might be requiſite, by ſea from the ſouth. His 

royal highnels, on the 8th of February, receiv- 

ed intelligence that the Heſſians were arrived in 

the road of Leith, under his brother-in-law 
Prince Frederic of Heſſe, who was accompanied 

from Holland by the Prince of Heſſeburgh, ſon to 

the Duke of Wolfembuttle, and by the Earl of 


Crawford: upon which the Duke of Cumber- 
land let DE Edinburgh, to concert with the 
Prince of Heſſe the moſt proper meaſures for 
diſpoſing of thoſe forces to the beſt advantage: 
after which his royal highneſs returned to Perth, 
where every thing was preparing for the march : 
but, before it began, it was neceffary to ſecure 
the important poſts of Stirling and Perth, and com- 
mand the paſſage into the Lowlands; for which 
purpoſe Sir Andrew Agnew, the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Scotch fuzileers, was ſent, with a 
detachment of 500 men, for the ſecurity of 
the caſtle of Blair, a ſeat belonging to the Duke 
of Athol, twenty-four miles north of Perth, a 
l | "OF ſpacions 
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' Fpacious and ſtrong edifice, more reſembling a Cx av. 
fortreſs than a palace: another detachment, of V. 
200 men, was allo poſted at caſtle Menzies, near. 
the bridge of Tay, under the command of 1746. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Leighton; and, for the ſup- 
port of theſe detachments, four battalions of 
Hiethans were ordered from Edinburgh to Perth, 
and two more to Stirling; St George's dragoons 
were to be poſted at the bridge. of Earn, in the 
county of Strathern; and thoſe of Hamilton, 
and Naizon, at Bannockburn; the whole under 
the command of Prince Frederic of Heſſe, and 
the Earl of Crawford as general of the horſe: 
and, after concerting theſe diſpoſitions, the 
Duke of Cumberland marched his army from 
Perth, on the 20th of February, continuing 
his rout, by eaſy marches, to Aberdeen. 
lx the mean time, the firſt column of the 
rebels, with the priſoners taken at Falkirk, pur- 
ſued its march northwards, by Ruthyen, into 
Badenoch, where the young pretender; cauſed 
the barracks to be blown up; and then proceed- 
ed to. Inverneſs, expecting but little oppoſition 

from the Earl of Loudan, though he was poſt- 
ed there with 2, oo0 of the loyal northern clans, 
and was making the beſt diſpoſitions for the de- 
fence of Fort George: while the two other co- 
lumns united at Aberdeen; where they received 
ſome ſupplies from France, and a reinforcement 
of two troops of diſmounted horſe, belonging 
to the regiment of Fitz James; but by the vigi- 
lance of Rear- Admiral Byng, and Commodore 
Knowles, who then cruized on the caaſt, the 
Bourbon, and Charite, two other yeſſels belong- 
ing to the ſame embarkation, were intercepted, 
in which were taken the Count de Fitz James, 
Major-General, ee 3 Major-General 


Ruth; 
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PART Ruth; the Brigadiers Tyrconnel, Nugent, and 
VII. Cook; Lieutenant Colonel Copie; Baron de 
Butler; Major Betagh; two captain, ſix lieute- 
1746. nants, five cornets, thirteen quarter maſters, fix 
gunners, and 360 men. The young pretender, 
being joined by ſome parties from Aberdeenſhire, 
found his diyifion was augmented to 4,000 men; 
with which, in proſecution of his deſign, he made it 
His primary buſineſs to obtain poſſeſſion of Inver- 
neſs: his advanced party, on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, arrived within four miles of the town; which, 
on the following day, was abandoned by the 
Earl of Loudon ; who, finding the town was in- 
defenſible againſt their numbers, croſſed the Neb, 
and got over into the county of Roſs, leaving 
two independent companies, under Major Grant, 
in Fort George, with orders to defend. it to the 
laſt extremity : but theſe orders were diſobeyed, 
for the fort was unaccountably given up; though 
Major Grant was afterwards tried by a court 
martial for abandoning the fort, when he was 
aqdjudged to be diſmiſſed the royal ſerviee, and 
rendered incapable of ever holding any military 
office, or employment, under the government. 
The young pretender fixed his head quarters at 
Inverneſs; cantoning the reſt of his troops, which 
vere now come up from Aberdeen, through the 
hire of Murray, as far as the banks of the Spey, a 
rapid river ſeparating the counties of Bamf and 
Murray, about rhirty-rwo miles S. E. of In- 
verheſs ; the rebels exereifing great ſevetities, 
through all that tract of territory, againſt all 
whom they believed diſafftcted to their cauſe; 
and jiſſuing the ſtticteſt orders to prevetiit the 
Duke of Cumberland from receiving any intel- 
Jigence of their affalrs. Theit fucceſs at Inver- 
nes, and the neus of ſurpring forme patties of 
1 · 
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loyal highlanders in the neighbourhood of Blair, CHMA p. 
raiſed 5 ſpirits ob. 2 98 notwithſtanding v. 
the badneſs of their quarters, want of pay, ſcar - 
city of proviſions, and ↄther inconveniences z_ac-. 1746, 
cordingly they next ſent a detachment to attack 
Fort Auguſtus, a very ſmall place, and only im- 
portant by its ſituation between Inverneſs and Fort 
William, in which there was a garriſon of three 
companies, belonging to the regiment of Guile, 
under the command of Major l z 10 
that it was ſpeedily reduced, and as ſpeedily de- 
moliſhed, which was the ſame fate that Fort 
George met with: a clear demonſtration that 
the rebels did not think it neceſſary to have any 
garriſon in that part of the county. 
Waring the rebels were ſo {uccelsful, the Duke 
of. Cumberland was equally vigilant: the royal. 
army, on the 28th of February, arrived at Aber-. 
deen, where his royal highneſs was, waited on 
by the Duke of 1. ee the Earls of Aber- 
deen, and Findlater, the Laird of Grant, and 
ſeveral of the northern nobility and gentry, with 
offers of their ſervice. The duke was very at» 
tentive in refreſhing, and diſciplining, the troops; 
in providing magazines for their ſubſiſtence; and 
preparing every thing to take the field, when 
the weather ſhould prove favourable for continu- 
ing the march of the troops ; who were divided 
into three cantonments; the whole firſt line, 
conſiſting of ſix battalions, with the dragoons of 
Cobham, and Kingſtor « horke, ; 1 Strath-, 


5 „in Buchan, twelve miles S. E. of the Spey, 


1d thirty-two, miles north of Aberdeen, under 
the command of the Earl of, Albemarle, and 
Major-General Bland; the . con ating of 
| | Ol eJdrum, half 

way between Strathbogie and Aberdeen, under 
8 Yn 
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three battalions, were at 
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PART Brigadier-General Mordaunt; and the Whole 
VII. ſecond line, conſiſting of the remaining battalions, 
and Ker's dragoons, continued, with the duke, at 
1746. Aberdeen. Betachments were ſent, on all fi des, 


to ſcour the country from the rebels, in-which 
they were very ſucceſsful ;' though the rebels ſur- 
rounded, and cut to pieces, a party of ſeventy 
loyal nn nitro and. thirty of n 
borſe. | | | 
Tux rebels were Far from Alot dite: con- 
ſiderable detachments extended themſelves into 
Athol, and Lochabyr; and daily reinforcements, 
from the diſaffected clans, arrived at Taveviick, 
Lord George Murray inveſted the caſtle of 
Blair; but Sir Andrew Agnew gallantly defend- 
ed it, for ſeventeen days, till the a proach of the 
Heſſian troops obliged the hee to raiſe the 
ſiege. They were equally unſucceſsful in beſieg- 
ing Fort William; which was inveſted by Bri- 
gadier Stapleton, with 1, 300 of their beſt men, 
miſt of their French engineers, and as good a train 
as they could furniſh ; but Captain Scott, the 
deputy governor, bravely defended the place ſor for 
ä phe 0. when he made a briſk fally, and ſeiz- 
one of the rebel batteries: which occaſioned 
Brigadier Stapleton to abandon the ſiege, after 
a conſiderable diminution of his men, and the 
loſs of four braſs guns taken at Gladſmuir, be- 
ſides four iron cannon, and nine mortars. 11. 
ever they were not every where defeated; for 
the Earl of Loudon, who had been prevented 
from joining the Duke of Cumberland, was ob. 
liged to retire into Sutherland, where he took 
polt near Dornoch, and was teipforced by fome 
companies ſent him by the Fart of 1 Gov 
the proximity” of ihe Earl of Loudon incbm. 
moded the rebels, who, on — of 158 _ 
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of March, ſent a detachment, of 1,500 men, un- 


der the command of the Duke of Perth, to ſurprize 
him: the attempt was favoured by a thick fog; the 5 5 
1749. 


rebels coaſted the eaſtern part of Roſs in their 
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boats, and croſſed the firth, or æſtuary, of Dornoch, 
where they made four officers, and 160 men, 


priſoners; and among them Major Mac- Kenzie, 
who had been long in the Ruſſian ſervice: after 
which the rebels ſpread themſelves in Sutherland, 


and obliged the Earl of Loudon to paſs over to 


the iſle of Sky, for his greater ſecurity. © Dur- 
ing theſe various tranſactions, the young preten- 
der remained at Inverneſs, with the main body 


of his army, little expecting an immediate viſit 
from the Duke of Cumberland; imagining that 
the royal army could not advance farther into 


the highlands, for want of proviſions, and for- 
age: bur, in this, the rebels were miſtaken; for 


the Duke of Cumberland was attended by a fleet 
of victualling tranſports, who were coaſting the 


ſhores of Bamf and Murray, in ſight of the royal 
army: however the rebels, by their augmentati- 
on, were better prepared for an engagment ; 


fince, on the junction of 400 Mac- Intoſhes under 


Lady Mac- Intoſn, 100 Mac- Leods aſſembled by 
the Earl of dee and the additional Levies 
from the reſpective clans, their ſtrength was now 


more conſiderable than had been at any time 


during the commotion. The rebels would have 


been more formidable, if the Hazard floop, to 


which they had given the name of the Prince 
Charles ſnow, had made a ſafe arrival, with a 
conſiderable quantity ' of money, and a good 
number of experienced officers, and engineers, 
from France: but, unfortunately for them, this 
veſſel was purſued by the Sheerneſs man of war, 

commanded by Captain Obrien, who, on = 
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202 The Conduct of the Powers Europe, 
ParT 25th of March, chaced her into Tongue Bay, in 
VIE the northern part of Strathnavern, and immedi- 
aueh attacked her: the Hazard was unable to 
1746. maintain the engagement, and therefore ran 
aalhore on the ſhallows, where the Sheerneſs could 
not follow her; but it being in the country 
5 where the loyal Lord Rea reſided, he ſent his 
| © ſon, with ſome. other; officers, and about eighty 
men of the regiment belonging to Lord Loudon, 
who had eſcaped from the rebels at the attack at 
Doraoch, to engage thoſe that were landed from 
the Hazard, who made but little reſiſtange, and 
ſurrendered, to the number of 156; officers, ſol- 
diers, and ſailors; with whom the loyal high - 
landers embarked on board the Sheerneſs, and 
failed directly for Aberdeen; when it appeared 
that Colonel Brown was among the, — 9 
and about forty other experienced officers, who 
had been long either in the French, or Spaniſh, 
Tux 192 troops, notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
rity of the winter, and the fatigues they had en- 
dured by making a double campaign, were ſo well 
refreſhed, and in ſuch excellent order, that they 
were, every way, fit for: ſervice; and they were 
now. augmented by the arrival of Bligh's regi- 
ment, by ſea, from Edinburgh: the inclemency 
. of, the ſeaſon was abated ; and, on the 8 th of 
April, all the diviſions of the army were put in 
motion, to advance towards the rebels; and unit - 
ed at Bamf, on the 10th: the army then proceed- 
ed io Fochabers, a village on the Spey, and arrived 
there on the 12th, where it was expected the re- 
bels would have diſputed the paſſage of . the. ri- 
ver; but, though 3,000. of their men ere. on 
the oppoſite ſhore, they withdrew, and quietly 
b dr A e e Os cer DE 
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royal forces, having paſſed the Spey, continued Cyar. 
their rout through Elgin to Forres; and, on the V. 
15th, arrived at Nairn, in the county of Iuver· 
neſs; where the Duke of Cumberland made a 1746. 


halt, and received intelligence, that the rebels 
had collected all their forces together, and were 
then about nine miles diſtant, ſeeming as though 
they determined to wait for him, and riſque an 
engagement: the information was true; for the 
young pretender had aſſembled his army at Cul. 
loden houſe, the ſeat of Duncan Forbes, Eg; 
lord preſident of the ſeſſion, four miles eaſt of 
Inverneſs, where it was intended to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the royal army; they even formed 
a deſign of ſurprizing the royal forces at night, 
but the vigilance of the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the ſtrict diſcipline he maintained, abſolutely 
difappoincet them Pho 15s: 
_ Tmz hour was now approaching to determine 
all the expectations bf the rebels: theſe princi- 
pally depended on their E 
dexterity in managing the broad - ſword; but the 
royal forces were properly inſtructed in a new 
method of uſing the bayonet, which rendered 
the boaſted defence of the highland target of lit- 


tle utility, and made the rebels equally vulnerable 


with other men. On the 16th of April, the roy- 
al atmy decamped from Nairn, at fwe in the 

morning, in hopes of coming to an engagement, 
proceeding in three diviſions, of five bartalions 
each; the artillery, and baggage, following the 
firſt-column on the right, and the cavalry mak - 
ing the fourth column on the left: after they had 
marched about eight miles, the advanced guards, 
compoſed of about forty of Kingſton's hotſe and 
the highlanders, led on by the Quarter - Maſter- 
General Bland, perceived the rebels, at ſome dif- 


; tance, 


#3 


© 3 
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Pant tance, making a motion towards them on the 
VII. left; upon which the royal army immediately 
—ſormed; but, finding the rebels did not advance, 


1746. 


they proceeded half a mile forwards with fixed 
bayonets; and, after paſſing a moraſs, came in 
tull view of the rebels, Who were drawn up, in 


line of battle, behind ſome huts and old walls, 


on Straghallen moor, near Culloden houſe. 


Tux royal army immediately began to form: 


the front line conſiſted of the ſix battalions, of 


Sinclair, Cholmondeley, Price, Scots Fuziliers, 


Monro, and Barrel, commanded by the; Earl of 


Albemarle; who had two pieces of cannon plant- 


ed in all the intermediate ſpaces between each of 
the battalions; and the 3 


were ſecured by the 
two regiments of dragoons, having Cobham's, 
under Major-General Bland on the right, and 
Ker's, under the Earl of Ancram, eldeſt fon of 
the Marquis of Lothian, on the left: the ſecond 
line was compoſed of the five battalions of -Flem- 
ing, Wolfe, Legonier, Sempill, and Bligh, under 
Major-General Huſke; ſo diſpoſed as to front 
the openings of the firſt line, with three pieces 


of cannon between the exterior battalions of each 
wing, and thoſe next them: the reſerve conſiſted 
of the four battalions of Howard, Pulteney, Bat- 


tereau, and Blakeney, led by Brigadier: General 
Mordaunt; having Kingſton's horſe, equally diſ- 
poſed, on either flank: and the Argyllſhire high- 


landers were poſted to guard the baggage; which 


was one of the moſt prudent diſpoſitions the mind 
of man was capable of contriving; becauſe, if 


one column failed, a ſecond ſupported; and, if 


that failed, a third was ready: the rebels could 
no way take two pieces of cannon, but three 
muſt play directly upon them; nor break one re- 


giment but two were ready to ſupply the place. 
NIE | The 
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The front of the rebel army was formed by the Crap. 
clans, in thirteen diviſions, under their reſpective V. 
chiefs; upon the right of all were about forty LW 
of the principal gentlemen, who diſmounte 1740. 
themſelves becauſe of the difference between their 
horſes and the dragoons; the Athol men, being 
500, were the next on the right, the next were 
the Mac-Laughlans 150, the Camerons of Lo- 
chiel 600, the Steuarts of Appin 200, the Steu- 
arts of Gardentilly 300, the Fraſers of Lovat 
500, the Mac-Intoſhes 400, the Chiſholms 1 50, 
the Farqhuarſons 300, the Gordons of Glenbuck- 
et 300, the Mac-Innons 200, the Mac-Cleods 
of Razza goo, the Mac-Cleans 100, the Mac- 
Donalds of Clanronald 230, the Mac. Donalds 
of Keppoch 300, the Mac- Donalds of Glengary 
400; in all 4,990; having four pieces of cannon 
placed before the Farquharſons and Mac-Innons 
in the center, which was commanded by Lord 
John Drummond; the right wing by Lord George 
Murray; and the left by the Duke of Perth: on 
the right of the ſecond line were poſted two bar- 
talions of the regiment under Lord Lewis Gor- 
don, conſiſting of zoo men; next to them were 
two battalions, conſiſting of 500 men, command- 
ed by Lord Ogilvie; theſe were adjoined to the 
' regiment, commanded by Lord John Drum- 
mond, headed by his couſin Lord Lewis Drum- 
mond, the Lieutenant-Colonel. of the regiment, 
and ſon to the Earl of Melfort, conſiſting of 500 
men; and the remainder on the left, conſiſting 
of 500 men, were commanded by the Earl of 
Kilmarnock, and Colonel Creighton, otherwiſe 
Viſcodnt Fraendraught; being 2,000 in all: the 
three laſt diviſions properly forming the ſecond 
line, becauſe the firſt diviſion was polted 5 = 
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Pax loden park, to N the royal forces from 
VII. breaking down the wall, and flanking the re- 

bels. Behind the ſecond line were poſted all the 
1746. rebel horſe, including his body guards, Pitſligo's 
ns ſquadron, and the ſquadron lately commanded 
by the Earl of Kilmarnock, but now by the Viſ- 
count. Strathallan, all of them making a body of 
no more then 150 men, headed by their pretend- 
ed prince; the whole farce of the rebels conſiſting 


of 7, 140 men: this was the actual ſituation of the 
rebels on the day of battle; though another plan, of 
a very different nature, has been frequently taken 
for the real diſpoſition of thoſe forces; but that 
was the diſpolition in which the rebels were 
drawn up the day before the battle, when they 
expected the Duke of Cumberland would then 
march and attack them, . | 
Wren the royal army advanced within 300 
yards of the rebels, the Duke of Cumberland 
found the moraſs upon his right was ended, 
which left the right flank quite uncovered to the 
rebels; becauſe Lieutenant- General Hawley, and 
Major: General Bland, had before taken Cob- 
ham's dragoons from the right to Ker's on the 
left, on a preſumption that the right wing was 
entirely ſecure, and with an intention to fall upon 
the right flank of the rebels: this occaſioned his 
royal highneſs immediately to order Kingſton" 
horſe from the reſerve, and a ſquadron. of Cob. 
ham's which had been patroling, to cover that 
flank, and the regiment of Pulteney was ordered 
from the reſerve to the right of the royals. When 
this. alteration was made in the diſpoſition of the 
royal army, it was almoſt, one o'clock; and a- 
bout half an hour after was ſpent in trying which 
of the two armies ſhould gain the flank of the 
other. The Duke of Cumberland * 
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Lord Bury forward, within 100 yards of the te- CHAT \ I 
bels, to reconnoitre ſomewhat that appeared like V. - 2 

a battery, the rebels thereupon immediately be.. 
gan firing their cannon; which was extremely 1746. 
ill ſerved and ill pointed, and did little ate) f 19955 
on: The firing was inſtantly returned by the royal 
army, and the grape ſhot made ſuch terrible ha- 
voc amongſt the thick and deep lines of the re- 
bels, that open lanes appeared through moſt of 
their ranks: this put the rebels in the utmoſt 
confuſion; they dreaded every diſploſion of the 
artillery; they diſliked this way of fighting; 
and, therefore, made a puſh on the right of the 
royal army, where the Duke of Cumberland 
erſonally waited to receive them at the head of 
holmondeley's regiment. The left wing of the 
rebels came runing down, in their wild and def- 
perate manner, three ſeveral times within 100 
yards of the right wing of the royal army, firing 
their piſtols, and brandiſhing. their ſwords; but 
the royals, and Pulteney's, hardly took their 
muſkets from their ſhoulders ; ſo that, after thefe 
faint attempts to draw the royal army forwards, 
the rebels made off, and bent their whole force 
on the left, of the royal army, where their right 
ſomewhat outflanked Barrel's regiment,and where 
they diſcharged all their fury: this was perceived by 
- Major-General Huſke, who immediately ordered 
the regiments. of Bligh and Sempill to advance, 
from the ſecond line, and fire upon thoſe who 
had outflaaked Barrel's, which ſoon repulſed 
them; while the regiments of Barrel and Mon- 
ro, were briſkly engaged with their bayonets, in 
the front, where they did incredible laughter, 
each man, according to inſtruction, directing 
his bayonet to his right hand man of the re- 
bels, inſtead of puſhing to the man 8 
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ParT poſite; a method meritorious of being regiſtered 
VII. among the brighteſt military inventions; for the 
rebels, whoſe ideas extended no farther than to 


1746. become offenſive, never thought of the defen- 


five; they never confidered while they lifted up 
their broadſwords with their right arms, how 
open they expoſed their ſides to receive the mor- 
tal ſtroke from the bayonets. The rebels ſo ob- 
ſtinately ruſhed on their deaths, that there was 
ſcarce an officer or ſoldier in Barrel's regiment, 
or in that part of Monro's which engaged, who 
did not kill one or two men each with their 
bayonets and' ſpontoons, which were moſt of 
them bent with the violence of the thruſts: in 
the mean time the royal cannon kept a continual 
fire with cartridge ſhort, and ſtrewed the ground 
with carcaſes: but though the rebels were intimi- 
dated at this ſcene of deſtruction, their com- 
manders, ftill riding through their lines, kept 
forcing them down, ſo that the regiments of 
Brarrel and. Monro, were obliged to make an 
opening to let them paſs; and then, cloſing their 
- Tanks, ſome battalions of the rebels were miſera- 
bly put to death, between the front and ſecond 
lines of the royal army. To complete the total 
deſtruction of the rebels, Lieutenant General 
Hawley with the dragoons, and ſome loyal high- 
landers, advanced about on the left, and broke 
down the park wall which flanked the rebel 
right wing, where they defeated the rebel de- 
tachment; the dragoons then came down on the 
rear of the. centre column of the ſecond line of 
the rebels, where they made'a prodigious ſlaugh · 
ter: Kingſton's horſe,” about the ſame time, 


wheeled off from the right of the royal army, 


erced through the left wing of the rebels front 
ls: and penetrated to the centre column * 8 
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ſecond line, where they attacked that column in CM Ap. 


front, while the dragoons were attacking the 
— 


rear: this occaſioned a dreadful carnage; the 
royal cavalry ſoon diſperſed the rebel reſerve ; 
the clans were entirely ſurrounded z the royal in- 
2 fantry was cloſe. on their front, the cavalry ad- 
vancing on their rear; and, thus, hemmed in, 


they periſned in heaps, unaſſiſted by the French, 


who never fired a ſhot. It was now two o' clock; 


N. 
1746. | 


the rebels had maintained the engagement for 


thirty-five minutes; they had fought deſperately; 
and were now obliged to diſperſe in a general 
confuſion :. precipitate was the flight, cloſe the 
purſuit, and terrible the laughter; for the Earl 
of Ancram was ordered to purſue with the ca- 
valry as far as he could, who did it ſo effectually, 
that both the field of; battle, and the road to 
Inverneſs, for four miles, were covered with 
mangled or dead bodies; and the ſlaughter was 
io undiſtinguiſned, that many of the inhabitants 
of Inverneſs, who came out of curioſity to ſee 
the battle, being i in the highland dreſs, were in- 
diſcriminately put to the ford among the fugh 
tive rebels. 

Taz rebels had abour 1,000 men killed and 
waunded, upon the field of battle, and in the 


purſuir and 326 were taken priſoners; beſides 
222 French, who ſurrendered themſelves priſo- 


ners, at Tneergcis; to Major-General Bland: 


Lord. Strathallan fell among the ſlain of the re- 


bels, with the chief of the Mac-Laughlans, Mac- 
Donald of Keppoch, Colonel Mac- Gillewary 


who headed 5 — Mac“ Intoſhes, the Lieutenant 


Colonel of the Fraſers, and about fiſty other 


officers; and the Earl of Kilmarnock, Colonel 
Farquharſon, Sir John Wedderburn, Colonel 
Ker, Major Steuart, any Þ Mac- Laughtlan, and 


Vor. IV. Oo many 


} 
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3 many other officers were immediately taken: 
VII. among the French, who ſurrendered at Inver- 

nes were, Brigadier Stapleton, Lord: Lewis 

| 8 Drummond, Colonel Mac- Donell, the Marquis 
de Guilles, and thirty- nine other officers, who 
were conducted to Carliſle, with ſeveral. of the 
rebels: the febels had twenty-two pieces of can- 
non, eight ſwivels, and 2, 320 firelocks, taken ; 
beſides all their colours and àmmurition. The 

. army had fixry men Killed, and 280 wound- 

| ; among the former was Lord Robert Ketr, 

þ out, in Barrel's regiment, but no other per- 

ſon of nee was either n the dead or 

wounded. 

„ Aber the Sale, the. Abele 

ene in the utmoſt confuſion; but; on the 

day following, about 2,000 of the highlanders 
aſſembled at Fort Auguſtus, and the lowlanders 
at Ruthven in Badenoch, where they continued 
to know: the reſolution of their pretended prince, 
who gave them orders to diſperſe, and every 
man to ſhift for ' himſelf, which they,, dreaded 
worſe than another bottle. While the rebels 
were diſperſing, the royal army rocteded to 
Inverneſs, and teveral detachments were ſent into 
the difaffetted parts of the country, to. deſtroy 
the rebels habitations, and plunder their eſtates : 

a great number. of the fugitive rebels wert kil- 

led, or taken; but molt of the principal 3 

found means to accompliſh theit eſcape, on 

board tN]·̃ French men of war, who came, for 
that purpoſe, to the coaſt of Ariſaigz among 
which was the Duke of Perth, who died in the 
voyage, Colonel Sullivan, and Sir Thomas She- 
ridan : however the young pretender. ſuſtained 
an innümerable varſcty of — X ardſhips before he 
cs effect his eee, 5 though he We 
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eluded the moſt vigilant ſearch of the royal ar- ae 


my till the 3d of September, when a privateer, 


from St Maloes, delivered him from his melan— 
choly ſituation, by carrying him to France, with 1746. 


Cameron of Lochiel, Mac- Donald of Bariſdale, 
Steuart of Ardſhield, and ſome other of- Ine © 
principal adherents. About the ſame time that 
the whole forces of the rebels were vanquiſhed _ 
at Culloden, the Earl of Cromartie, Lord Mac- 
Cleod his eldeſt ſon, ſome other officers, and 
150 men, were taken at Dunrobin Caſtle in Su- 
therland, by a part of militia of that country, 
and conducted to Inverneſs. © The Marquiſs of 
Tallibardine, Lord Balmetino, and Secretary 
Murray, ſoon after furrendered themſelves, in 
different parts of the country: Lord Lovat, and 
his ſon, were taken 3 the Earl of Kellie delivered 
himſelf up, in obedience to the act of attainder y 
and the Earl of Traquair was alſo impriſoned; 
The Marquis of Tullibardine, the Earl of Cromar- 
tie, the Earl of Kilmarnoek, Lord Balmerino, 
and Lord Lovat, were ſent to London, and 
confined in the tower: ſome of the rebel officers 
were alſo ſent to London, and diſtributed in ſe- 
veral goals; others were confined at Carliſle, and 
others at York. _ | 
Tax rebellion being thus happily extinguiſhs 


TY tranquility was again reſtored to the loyal 


part of the nation, uſhered in by the loudeſt ac- | 
clamatiohs of a grateful peqple to the royal 
commander who had thus cruſhed the envenom- 
ed Hydra, that threatened the deſtruction of 
the whole community: congtatulatory addreſſes 
were preſented to his majeſty, by both houſes 
of - parliamerit, and from all parts of his domigi- 
ons, on this happy occaſion 2. the lords and com- 
en cheir 9 thanks to. bo _ f 

mitted, 
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Part mitted, by their reſpective ſpeakers, to his royal 
7 VII. highneſs, for the great and eminent ſervices, 
performed, by him, to his majeſty, and his 
1740: kingdoms; againſt the rebels: they alſo paſſed a 
dill to ſettle the additional revenue of 25,0001. 
a a year on his royal highneſs, chargeable on the 
aggregate fund, as an augmentation to his former 
annual revenue of 13, 000. payable out of the 
civil liſt. The Heſſian troops were re- conducted 
back to Holland; and the Duke of Cumber- 
land ifu:d a proclamation for diſarming ſuch of 
the clans, as refuſed to ſurrender themſelves: a 
camp was eſtabliſhed at Fort Auguſtus, from 
whence ſeveral detachments were ſent to depopu- 
late and ruin the rebellious country; where the 
devaſtation was ſo great, that, for the ſpace of 
fifty miles, neither houſe, man, nor beaſt, was 
to be ſeen; which was the entire ſubjugation of 
this fierce and intractable people, whom neither 
tbe Romans, nor Saxons, could reduce; and 
wh thad often bid defiance to their native 
12 kr was now neceſſary that thoſe who had 
violated their fidelity, and allegiance, to their 
ſovereign, and involved their country in ſuch 


- 
; 


calamity, and confuſion, ſhould expiate their 
crimes by ſatisfying the demands of natio- 


nal © juſtice: An act of atrainder was paſſed 
againſt moſt of the principal perſons concerned 
in the rebellion; whereby the ſeveral perſons 
therein named were to ſtand attainted of high 
treaſon, unleſs they ſurrendered themſelves on, 
or before, the 12th of July 1746: nor was the 
interpoſition of M. Van Hoey, the Dutch mini- 
ſter at Paris, of any conſequence; it rather irri- 
tated the government againſt the unhappy vic- 
ums, and K veral were brought to juſtice. A 
455 1 nt e db Ras W court 
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Mancheſter regiment, and taken at Carliſle, were 
executed at Kennington common : on the 23d 

of Auguſt three highland officers ſuffered at the 
fame place; as alſo did Sir John Wedderburn, 
John Hamilton the deputy-governor of the 
caſtle of Carliſle, and three others, on the 28th 
of November: ſome were reprie ved, and a great 
number tranſported. The rebels tried at Car- 


liſle, were 146; of which ninety-· one received 


ſentence of death, twenty-ſix were acquitted, 


and twenty- nine diſcharged, © having no bills 


found againſt them: of thoſe convicted at Car- 
I Thomas Cappoch the titular Biſhop of Car- 
liſle, and eight others, were executed, on the 
-x8th' of October, at Harraby gallows, near that 


city: ſix ſuffered at Brampton, and ſeven at Pen- 


rith. At Tork ſeventy rebels were convicted; 
and, on the iſt of November, Capt. Hamilton, 
and nine others were executed; and twelve 
others afterwards underwent the ſame fate; all 
the reſt being either pardoned, or ee to 
America. i 
Tux Marquis of Tullibardine died ſoon after 
en in the tower; but the grand 


jury for the county of Surry found bills of in- 


dictment for high treaſon againſt the Earls of 
-Cromartie and Kilmarnock, and Arthur Lord 
Balmerino: though the houſe of lords directed 
a writ of certiorari to be iſſued for bringing the 
indictments before the houſe, who alſo appointed 

a7 committee to conſider of the — 

bringing theſe delinquent noblemen to a _ 
5 c alter his — nominazed Phili ra 

Q 3 Hardwicke, 


* 


. 


s for 
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court was opened at St Margaret's Hill South- Cy ay. 
wark, and ſeveral were tried: on the goth of V. 
Joly, Colonel \'Townley, Counſellor Morgan. 
and ſeven other rebel officers, belonging to the 1746. 
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Panr Hardwicke, Lord High Chaneellor of Great 
VII. Britain, to the dignity of Lord High Steward, 
on (this occaſion; and the accuſed peers, heing 
1749. allowed council, and whatever was heceſſary far 


their defence; were, on the $th of July, brought 
up, and arraigned in Weſtminſter Hall, which 
was fitted up with the greateſt ſolemnity, on ſo 
melancholy. an occaſion : the two earls pleaded 
guilty and Lard Balmerino did the fame, after 
pleading an exception to the indictment, which 
Pas overruled :-o0n the iſt of Auguſt the three 
lords received ſentence of death: the Earl af 
Cromartie, who had been receiver- general af 
North Britain for his majeſty, was recommended, 
by ſeveral of the nobility, to the royal clemency; 
the melancholy ſituation of this unhappy peer, 
who had involved an affectionate wife, his eldeſt 
ſon, eight innocent children, and an unborn in- 
fant, as parties of his guilt, to ſhare the puniſh- 


ment before they knew the crime of their father, 


deſerved as much commiſeration as ever man 


did in. the fame circumſtanees;, this paſt the bit - 


ter cup from him: and his majeſty, tauched 
with the ealamities of this unhappy family, gra- 
ciouſly pardaned both the father, and the len: 


but the Earl of Kilmarnock, and Lord Balme- 


rino, were both executed, on the 18th of Au- 
guſt, on Tower Hill: the Earl of Kilmarnock 
Was in the forty - ſecond year of his age, he had 
been bred in revolutions}: principles, which he 
manifeſted, on the ſcaffold; a few: moments he- 
fate his death, by concluding a ſnhort prayer 
with a petition for the preſervation of his majeſty 
King George, and the royal family; his deport- 
ment ſhewed him penitentially ſenſible of the 

nature of his crime, and he behaved: wich ſuch 
decency, and compoſure, as exgited a grnera!l 
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pity from the ſpectators: Lord Balmerioo | Was. in CHar, 
his fifty-eighth 65 and toe uch ſurpriz- V. 
ing reſolution and intrepidity, as P lainly demon- Wh 


ſtrated he acted on procile 

he put his head to the bloc he ſaid, to a gen- 

tleman who ſtogd near him, ” Perhaps fo 

* wert think my Banger t00 bold; but 106 
mber, Sir, th that I now FOR it is the ef- 

« fea & of confidence in God, and 900 Aae 

6 4 and I ſhould diſemble if” 1 1 theyed 
any ſigns of fear.” 

CHARLES Rare 755 Eſq; [ro TR to the 
15 unfortunate EY, Derwentwater, and wha 
ad aſſumed the 9 hy the next. ſacrifice 10 

tional juſt — this 85 entleman was engaged in 

ö W re bellion 1715, for rg 1 Was 
He fo ang ſentenced to gie; 
eſcape out of Nergne; and, e hal oy ſome 
years in France an Italy, married 1 
of Newburgh, at Paris, by whoy N e ft ſeyeral 
children: e was taken in the Soliel, as he was 
Ne der over to Scotland; 1. the 22 d : 
| was arraigned. 15 te a the 
Con of 7 . at Weſtminſt ter, on his 
| 2 1 Where the identity gf bis per- 
ſon was prove ſp the ſatisfaction of the court. 
who my e a rule for his execution, in purſuance | 
of his | ee ſentence, Which Was executed, on 
the 8th of December, when this unfortunate 
e in the fifty-third year of his a 
was beheaded on Tower Hull, 9 7 1 2 gel 
roman catholic, hehaving with per fect com- 
poſure, and ſerenity, of mind. 

Stuon Lord Fraſer of Lovat was the laſt 


or, juſt before 1 746. 


public example, that periſhed, on the ſeaffold, 


a victim to his offended king and country. This | 
2 * the * artful and ſecret, 
Q 4 5 was 


— 
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pA Nr was the moſt inveterate enemy to that govern- 


ment which had ſhewn him many diſtinguiſning 


— marks of favour: the houſe of commons exhi- 
1746. bitted an impeachment againſt him, and 2 


pointed ſeveral managers to carry on the pro 
cution; upon which he was brought to trial, on 
the gth of March 1747, in Weſtminſter Hall, 
where the Lord Chancellor again' officiated as 
Lord High Steward: after ſix days trial he was 
proved to have maintained a long and treaſon- 
able correſpondence abroad, for fomenting the 
rebellion; of obtaining a commiſſion, from the 
pretender, of General of the Highlands, and a 
ducal patent by the title of Duke of Fraſer ; of 
countenancing, and adviſing, the principal per- 
ſons in the rebellion, furniſhing them with arms 
and ammunition, and ſending his ſon with his 
clan to their aſſiſtance: he received ſentence of 
death on the 19th of March; and, on the 3d 


of April, was beheaded on Tower Hill, in the 


eigghtieth year of his age, Where he met the 
ſtroke of Juſtice with all the uppearanice « of for- 

| fitude, and unconcern; _ 

Sir JaMEs er died in önue ment; 4 
Secretary Murray was not only pardoned for re. 


- TS all the latent ſteps of the rebellion,” but 


a'penſion of 2001. a year was granted him by 
the crown; the Earls of Kellie and Traquair, 
Sir Hector Mac- Clean, Sir James Kinloch, and 
ſeveral others, were diſcharged: thus this fatal 
rebellion was entirely e Ker every trace 
of it DOT efnced. ; 


CHAPTER VI. 


Regectione on tlie ſtste 91 che | 
_. HicyLanDesrs; of the REBEL 
LION; and the abolition” of all 
the claims of the PRTEN DER: 
the meaſures taken, by the go- 
vetrnment to civilize the Hicn- 
LANDERS: and the ſteps for eſta- 
5 ee the HERRN Pana 10 


F it be difficule 1 to find: ah time in n hiſtory Cnay. 
when the Scots marched, without interrup- VI. 
tion, as far as Derby in En land; it will be 
_ equally difficult to find when they were defeated 10885 


ſo far in Scotland as Inverneſs. Inſurrections 
againſt an eſtabliſhed government, let them grow = 
ever ſo formidable, if they once meet with a 
ſtop, a check, a ſingular diſappointment, are 
ſoon totally ſuppreſſec: for the men of artifice, 
and intereſt, who inveighed others into cheir 
pernicious purpoſes, grow mutually jealous z each 
ides for his own ſecurity ;z and the deluded 
multitude, having no ſupport from their bene 
againſt misfortune, by fatal and dear rience, 
are brought to a diſheartning ſight of their own 
_ Rebellions generally terminate in this 
manner: 
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Par manner: this was the ſituation of the unhappy 
VII. highlanders after their defeat at Culloden: this 
micht convince "them. gf their temerity 3 and 
1746. bring to their memory, that in moſt of the 
wars between the Engliſh dr Scots, when they 
were ate nations under- their reſpective mo- 
ed 2 latter have been a+" ſuc- 
ceſsful in 5 inroads and ſkirmiſhes, the power, 
weight, wealth, and: numbers, of the En 
ha at laſt tated: ahr | 
Fn 41 che Highlanders, Rill benighted beneath 
che ingumpegt loom of Gothic ignorance, big. 
"ns wal * abſurqdities of Ape 88, and 
groaning, under the oppreſſion of their tyranni- 


ea chiefs; ſhayld | 75 incited to fayour the am- 

ous principles of th TER rebeliqus leaders, fur- 
2 es little matter of : arts, Peace, and 
plenty, — 5 dangers thee ſteril climate; 
their r rially be re- 
a . fidence 0 Ab an 3 in e be n the 
divineſt bleſſing of human nature, never beamed 


ber irradiate influence through their ſeryile ſoply: 
poverty, and ſlavery, axe the conſtant. attenda 
cf wyrangy; aheſe ſpread an unlimited empire - 
in che higblands, where the ighabitants devoted 
thamſelves to be abſolute will of their chiefs; 
and, from the wild and inacceſſible rocks, made 
frequent depredations on the fertile Joylands, 
watching every opportunity of. enrichiog bn 
ſelves by the ſword: their ant inſpired courage, 
and the brayery of their nature prompted. them 
to the moſt frantic and audacious acts of yalour ; 
and, thereſore, it is not to — — exed at, 4 
men, unacquainted with the bappineſs 2 civil 
and ſueigl laws, ſhould be ready 10 invade that 
e and d e ethe un nich RE a. | 
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ture of the flaviſh tenures ta their deſpotic lairds, Cn Av, 
had abſolutely excluded them. . VI. 
Bur what can be alledged in excuſe for thoſe 
inveterate enemies to the Britiſh government, 174 
who knew, felt, and partook, all the felicity of | 
that glorious conſtitution to which they had the 
| honour to belong? Charity herſelf is mute; 
no defence can be pleaded for ſuch execrable men, 
who, ſtimulated by ambition, avarice, or re- 
venge, would endeavour to ſubvert a conſſitutian 
which was juſtly the pride and confidence of its 
friends, the envy of its neighbours, the terror of 
its enemies, and the admiration of - mankind. 
Happy ar none —_— JE _— 
of ſages, the ſeminary of holy martyrs, 
X diſtinguiſhed favourite of heaven; alas! how 
momentary are all theſe bleſſings, when freedom 
is once ſeparated and divorced from virtue ? Was 
this happy conſtitution to be ſubverted to the 
will of an arbitrary prince, the diſmal effects of 
it would be felt by the remoteſt nations; ſo that 
a rebel to this government, is à traytar to all 
mankind. When it is conſidered that Britain 
Has the diſtinguiſhed glory of being the repoſi- 


D. 


tary of civil and religious freedom, for the reſt 1 | 
of the human ſpecies, the whole univerſe might | 118 


ſhudder at the apprehenſion of ber return to 
tyranny and ſuperſtition; for while the inhabi- 
tants of Britain continue faithful to this inaport- 
ant truſt, there are ſtill hopes that the degenera- 
ted inhabitants of the earth, may, ſome time or 
other, catch the noble fire of liberty, and vin- 
dicate their ravaged, and now long forgotten, 
birthright: but, in the deſtruction of Britiſh tree- 
dom, liberty itſelf expires, and human nature 
deſpairs of ever recovering its native dignity. 
What could ſo juſtly rouze the indignation - „ 


— 
8 
4 


* 
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Parr free Briton, as the inſolence of attempting to 
VII. impoſe upon fo powerful a nation, a fervile, tri- 
x butary tyrant, every way excluded from the 
746. royal inheritance; a pretender to that kingdom 


which he muſt neceſſarily make a deſpicable pro- 

vince to France, a ſervile warehouſe to Spain, 
and a ſtill pilfered patrimony to Rome? What 
could fo ſoon awaken the ſenſe of honour and 
reſentment in the breaſt of every uncorrupted 
Briton, as to ſee Spain, whoſe impotency they 
had long deſpiſed; and France, who they had 
never failed to chaſtiſe, daring to attempt the 
dethroning of the illuſtrious line of Brunſwic ; a 
family raiſed, by providence, for head of the 
Proteſtant intereſt abroad 3 and appointed, by a 
willing people, the protector of Britiſh liberty 
at home? The very thought of ſo amazing a 


diſhonour ſhould cover England with confuſion. 


No longer let the vile adherents to an abjured 
Pretender, preſume to continue inſidious decla- 


no 


ations in his favour : waiving the ſuſpicions: of 


à ſpurious birth, is not both he, and all his pro- 
geny, ſolemnly, ' and, for ever, abſolutely ex- 
cluded from every pretence of inheritance, by 
the grand council of the nation, to which every 
individual is ſuppoſed to have given his aſſent? 
Let his artful emiſſaries no longer employ their 
abilities in expounding the nature of an inde- 
feaſible and divine right; if all previous agree- 
ments, ſtipulations, and laws, are made infigni- 
ficant by that pernicious and adulatory doctrine 
of non reſiſtance, it is abſolutely incompatible 
with the laws of Britain, and the rights of Bri- 
tons; theſe cannot be arbitrarily invaded, nor 
the conſtitution and government openly attacked 
without a right of oppoſition: the doctrine of 
non. reſiſtance is inconſiſtent with nature, _ 
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and the very inſtitution of monarchy; it reduces CMA. 
freedom to ſla very; and, under the ſpecious and VI. 


gilded pretence of the divine rights of princess... 


cheats thoſe that were antecedently free of the pri- 
vilege both of law and nature. No longer let 


1746. 


thoſe who act under the proteſtant eſtabliſnment, 


and yet pretend to diſpute for an abſolute here- 
ditary right, quiet themſelves with arguments 
borrowed from popery; no longer let them 
teach their own conſciences the art of diſpenſing 


with the moſt ſolemn oath to the government, 


nor think themſelves bound only till opportunity 
ſnall ſerve to introduce another: the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion ſtands: in no need of ſuch deteſtable 
prevarication; honour and affection calls every 


well wiſher of his country, wichout the ſolemnity 


of an oath, to defend ſuch an eſtabliſnment; to 
which they are incited by every motive that can 
influence the mind of man; and, whatever may 

befal the glory and wealth of Britain, thouſands, 
and thouſands, will ſtruggle, to the laſt drop 
of their blood, for its religion and liberties. 
No more let the falſe inſinuation be ſpread, 
that the ſons of the pretender have been educa- 
ted in the proteſtant religion: time has detected 
the impoſture: has not the pretended Duke of 


York diſcovered the whole abſurdity? yes, the 


Pope has created him a cardinal, and made a 


nomination of as many eccleſiaſtical benefices, 


in his favour, as bring in the annual revenue of 


_ $0,000 crowns.  Let- this eternally ſtop every 
pretenſion of that nature; let this make it re- 
membered that ſuch have been the p rpetual ar- 
tifices of popiſh princes to pave theit᷑ way to 
proteſtant thrones; and let it perpetuate to pro- 
teſtants, the act of Wee 6 XI. where his 


holineſs declares, All promiſes Whatſoe ver, or 
. ĩð OOO 


1 
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Parr *< ſtipulations, made in favour of -proteſtarits, 
VI. to be utterly null and void, whenever they 
mie prejudicial in any manner to the catholic 
1746. 4% faith; the ſalvation of fouls, or to any rights 


of the church; even though ſuch engage - 


4+ ments have been often ratified, and confirmed, 


- Teas great Roman hiſtorian delivers it as his 
opinion, That a perturbated liberty is'prefer- 
Able to a tranquil ſervitude; but if a popiſh 
prince onde aſeends the Britiſn throne, all the 
quiet that can be expected from ſuch a reign, 
muſt be the reſult of abſolute power on the one 
hand; and a deſpicable ſlavery on the other. 


There is not any one particular benefit, which 


either the pretender himſelf, or the favourers of 
his eauſe, can promiſe to the Britiſh nation, from 
the ſucceſs of his pretenſions; though the evils 
which would arife from it are innumerable, and 


evident: were it poſſible fot the pretender to 
accumpliſh his deſigns there could not be a more 


uneaſy prince, nor à more unhappy people: 
there can be no greater abſurdity — to itha- 


| — the quiet of a nation can atiſe from an eſta- 


bliſhment, in which the king ſhould: be of one 
tommanion, and the people of another; eſpe- 
cially when the religion of the ſovereign carries 
in it the utmoſt malignity to that of the ſubject; 
and this is corroborated not only by the reign of 


James II. hat alſo from a parallel inſtance in 


Sweden, the only proteſtant kingdom in Eur 
bveſides Great Britain, which has had the misfor- 
rune to fee popiſh princes upon the thtone; and 


who attempted th introduce the Roman catho- 
lic — his fabjeRs; in the ſame man- 
ner as he Britiſ 


nation did to James II. for 
| __ * Sigh 


— 
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Sigiſmond: was depoſed by the ſtates of Sweden, C 


and repreſented as oe who could neither be 
held. by.,oaths, nor promiſes, and pyerruled 


iofluegee, of his religion, which dipenſe with, 1746. 


che violation of the moſt N engagements 


that are oppoſité 10 its intereſts. Should the, 


* 


. 4 ” 


chain of the proteſtant ſugceſſion be once broken. 
in upon, France, in failure of one pretender, 
has, in her quiver, a ſuceeſſion of them: if the 
Pretender and his family were once laid afide, 
the houſe of Savoy, and ſeveral ptinces of the 
Bourbon line, all papiſts, might be enabled to 
lemand preference to the . of Hanover z io 
thats, belies. the. probability. of Britſin| belog 
united to, and made a province of, France, the 


train of popiſn princes is ſo great, that if one 


ſhould. not complete the utter extirpation of the 
religion, laws, and liberties of Britain, the reſt 


would certainly do it: therefore it cannot be too 
often inculcated into the minds of Britons, and 


proteſtants, that if there can be any political 
maxims which may be depended; upon as ſure 
and infallible, this is one, That it is ine 
„ fer a nation to be happy, where a people of 


the reformed. religion, are governed by a 


popiſh ſovereign; Who, if he is ſincere in th 

principles of his church, muſt treat heretical 
« ſubjects as that church directs him, becauſe 
<<. he ceaſes to be religious, when he ctaſes to be 
a perſecutor.“ And hop far perſecution is 
countenanced by the Romiſh church is evident 
from the title of the catholic king granted, by 
the Pope, to Ferdinand King of Spain, for. inſt. 
tuting the Sabolical inquiition; of which man- 
kind is ſubjected, to the moſt crut and ignomi- 


$- 4+ * * W es 


1 
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nous tortures at the will of. a tyrannical Prince, 
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P. dr or ry cl; and by which judgment is 


II. impi 5 wreſted from the hand of heaven. - 
— 2 ſuch conſiderations contribute to the to- 


; . 1746. tal deprivation of the minuteſt claim, to the 


Britiſh throne, by a fugitive pretender; who 
may now be. convinced of the impoſſibility of 
ever accompliſhing his wiſhes ; and his adherents 
way reſt ſatisfied" that all their attempts, to de- 
throne the houſe of Hanover, are vain and in- 
effectual, | eſpecially ſince the government has 
turned its attention to the civilizing the unpo- 
Ber bi ighlanders, aboliſhing their laviſh tenures, 
W their lands, and introducing among 
them of property, =_ the pea 
fits of commerce. | 
Rer16108, liberty, and Win are the 
great incitements to induſtry, good neigh- 
| bourhood, and ſubmiſſion to the ſaws; and if 
theſe were eſtabliſhed i in the highlands of -Scot- 
land, the arts of peace would flouriſh in this un- 
cultivated tract, and the bleſſings derived from 
thence would ſoon diffoſe themſelves to the great 
improvement of that country, in manners, traf- 
ic, and wealth. The. legiſlature was thoroughly 
ſenſible: that ſome ſalutary meaſures; of the le- 
nient kind, vould make the rapacious and indo- 
| lent, Highlanders ſhake- off their habitval loth, 
and 9 — for a: ſhare in the fame advantages 
of freedom with their fellow ſubjects 3 and, Oe 
they were-convinced c of the true value of liberty 
the arts of deſignigg men would be unable to 
duce them 80 forfeit; laſting happineſs ſor 7 | 
fical expeRations: but it was neceſſary, in. the firſt 
| 1 to prohibit the continuance of the high- 
laid dreß z which-wazguſtly regarded as a. badge 
of their ancient bondage: and, therefore, on the 
W * aer * * was 
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paſſed, For the more effectual diſarming the CAP. 
7 highlands of Scotland, and for the more ef- VI. 
5 fectual ſecuring the peace of the faid high. E 
lands, and for reſtraining the uſe of the high- 1746. 
„ land dreſs; which; by another act, paſſed | 
on: the 13th of May 1748, was ordered not 
to be worn after the 2gth of December follow. 


: a the highlanders had been perpetually ac- 
cuſtomed to pay an implicit obedience to their 
lairds, whom they ignorantly eſteemed to be the 
greateſt men upon earth; it was neceſſary to ef- 
te& the abalition of their ſhameful vaſlalage, the 
principal ſource of all their rebellious commo- 
tions: eſpecially as it has always been the def- 
tructive policy of the highland chieſs, to keep 
their clans, from age to age, in idleneſs and ig- 
norance, being perfectly apprized, that know. 
| ledge and trade, by operſing the eyes of their 
flaves, and reducing them to the delicious ban- 
quet of property, would be naturally followed by 
independence. Accordingly, on the 17th of 
June 1747, an act of parliament was paſſed; 
„ For taking away, and aboliſhing, the hereta- _ 
< ble juriſdictions in Scotland, and making ſa- 
. <4 tisfaction to the proprietors; and for reſtoring 
t ſuch juriſdictions tu the crown; and for making 
t more effectual proviſion for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, throughout that part of the united 
et kingdom, by the king's courts and judges 
there ; and for rendering the union more 
er complete.“ At the ſame time another act 
was paſſed, «4+ For taking _ the tenure of 
« ward-halding in Scotland, and for converting 
e the ſame into blanch, and feu dadkagz und | 


— 


«, for regulating the caſualty of. non · entry in cer- 
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Par © of fingle and liſe· rent eſcheats incurred there, 
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VII. by horning and denunciation for civil cauſes ; 


1740. 


and for giving to heirs, and ſucceſſors, there, 
0749. a ſummary proceſs againſt ſuperiors ; and 
„ for diſcharging the attendance of vaſſals at 
e head courts there; and for aſcertaining the 


6 ſeruice of tenants there; and for allowing 
« heirs of tailzie, there, to ſell lands to the 
crown for erecting buildings, and making 
6 ſettlements in the highlands.”* Another act 
was alſo paſſed, the fame day, For veſting the 


- ©. forfeited- eſtates of certain traytors in his ma- 


4 jeſty, and bringing into the exchequer the 
% rents and profits thereof; and giving relief 


„ to the lawful creditors, and claimants there- 


4 on.“ And, at the ſame time, his majeſty paſſed 
an act of grace, or genera} pardon, to all the 
perſons concerned in the rebellion,” excepting 
eighty · eight, therein particularly excluded from 


tie benefit of this act: his majeſty, juſt before 
the ſigning) of it, declaring, 4 That after the 
| e examples of juſtice, which had been found 


«neceſſary, he had with pleafure taken the 


very firſt opportunity of doing what was moſt 
agreeable to his on inclination, the paſſing an 


« act of gtace: that the good eſfect he pro- 


„„ miſedd himſelf from hence was, to heal, in 


<< made, and re-eſtabliſh the quitt of the king- 


dom ; ſince, by this act, the generality of 


4 thofe he had been deluded from their duty, 


* vauld find themſelves reſtored to ſecurity, 


u nd to the protection of thoſe laws, whit 
66 induce them to mike ſuch returns .of. | loyaky a 


and gratitade, a8 0 * an obligation re- 


19 | 


« quired,” 
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2 quired.“ The bill for taking away the hereta- CH Ap. 
ble juriſdictions was ſtrongly petitioned againſt VI. 
by the Duke of Queenſberry, and the Earls of 
March, and Eglingtown; however this conſi- 1746. 
derable change in the conſtitution of the northern 
parts of Scotland was happily effected: the chiefs, 
who were claitnants for their juriſdictions, which 
conſiſted of regalities, juſticiaries, ſheriffalties,, 
ſtewarties, bailliairies, office of foreſter, and water 
baily, coroner, or clerkſhips, were nine dukes, 
three marquiſſes, thirty-eighe' earls, three viſ- 
counts, ſeven” barons, ſourteen baronets, and 
eighty- two others, who valued their privile- 
ges at the ſum of 602,274, 165: 8 di alledging 
that they had been exerciſed for the benefit of 
the country, and were of ſo great honour and 
conſequence to their families, that they ſhould 
not voluntarily have d with them under the 
ſum demanded, which they hoped? would be 
granted: but, as this calculation ſeemed to be ex- 
travagantly made, a reference was ordered to the 

lords of ſeſſion in Scotland, to aſcertain the real 
value; who, on the 12th. of April 1748, re- 
ported that the ſum of 12,237“. 155. 4 d might, 
in their opinion, be given for the purchaſe of 
cy heretable privileges; which was accepted, 

2 — was formerly ſubjected to the ſame 
ſervile tenures as the highlands of Scotland, 
which occaſioned: a general ſcene of poverty, 
and miſery, throughout the country: but the 
ſuppreſſion of thoſe tenures was ſeaſonably at- 
tempted by Sir Henry Sydney, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, under Queen Elizabeth; who, during 
the courſe of his wiſe and vigorous admiſſiſtra- 


tion, made a eſs through the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the kin , and: afterwards reported 
Tai 7 P 85 
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Part to the Engliſh miniſtry, “ That he heard ſuch 
VII. lamentable cries, and doleful complaints, 
made by the ſmall remain of poor people, 
7465 % which were then left, who hardly eſcaping the 


<< fury of the ſword and fire of their outrageous: 
% neighbours, or the famine which their ex- 
& tortious lords had driven them unto, either by 
* taking their goods from them, or by ſpending 
<<. the ſame by their riotous exaction of coyne and 
« livery, made demonſtration of the miſerable 
& ſtate of the country. His excellency alſo in- 
, <£ formed the miniſtry, that ſurely never did 
people live in more miſery than the Iriſh did, 
4 nor as it ſhould ſeem of worſe minds; for 
« matrimony amongſt them was no more regard 
c ed, in effect, than conjunction between un- 
t reaſonable beaſts; perjury, robbery, and mur- 
<«.' der, were counted allowable ; that he could 
t not find they made any conſcience of ſin; he. 


e doubted whether they chriſtened their chil. 


«dren or no; and when they died, he could 
% not ſee they made any account of the world. 
<<. to come: all which, the lord: deputy obſerved, 
« was for lack of reverenee to her ' majeſty's- 
name, obedience to her laws, and evil diſpo- 
7 2 ſitions of the people.“ His excellency, 'there 14 
fore, in 1567, -concerted the removal of tile: tie: 
oppreſſive calamities ; he aboliſhed the tenures 
of the poor inhabitants to their lords and chief. 
tains ; the people framed themſelves daily to be 
more menable, and better given to embrace ci 
vility by the planting of juſtice mote univerſally: 
amongſt them, eſpecially in the rem̃oter parts; 
and the whole country was ſo amazingly civilized,” 
under the direction of Sir Henry Sydney, that, as 
ns excelleney reported to the queen, The, in- 
habitapts, ſo far eiceeded their anceſtors they. 


5 2 — _ * G-wight 
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* might be thought rather to be another, and Chap. 
<« 4 new people, than deſcendants of the old.” VI. 
Since that time the inhabitants of Ireland have 
been ſenſible of the bleſſings of ſociety, liberty, 1746. 
and law; and, were they freely indulged in the 
toleration of exerciſing their commercial intereſt, 
no people would ſhine with more opulence and 
luſtre. If ſuch improvements have accrued to 
the Iriſh nation, reaſonably may it be expected 
that Scotland, under the ſame, or better advan- 
tages, will be more, ſpeedily, more beneficially 
civilized; eſpecially. as they have the privileges 
of Britons, and may be eaſily converted to ſome 
of the moſt valuable members of the com- 
Tux diſcontinuance of the antient ſuperſtitious 
dreſs. of the Highlanders, and the abolition of 
the heretable juriſdictions of their chiefs, was the 
_ firſt ſtep to obtain the important end of civiliz- 
ing the rude inhabitants; of, converting them, 
from enemies to ſociety, to be valuable mem- 
bers of the community; and, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing them to continue as the peſts of tranquility, 
to make them guardians of the laws, aſſertors of 
the liberty, and prqtectors of the happineſs of 
their country. The gloom was rolling off, and 
diſperſing over their heads: what might not be 
expected from people who were ſlaves to inda- 
lence more through habit and cuſtom, than ei- 
ther the effect of their healthful climate, or na- 
tural temperament? Heayen has placed at the 
door of theſe Highlanders, the great, va- 
luable, important herring filtery 3 à more in- 
echauſtible ſource of has, hs than the mines of 
Mexico or Peru: the higheſt probability pre- 
ſented itſelf of making the inhabitants ſenſible of 
theit adjacent riches, * altering them oF. 
Fs TS - Om 
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1 Par laborious and frugal people, by eſtabliſhing this 
* VII. ineſtimable fiſhery, Which carries annually mil. 
3 apts * and would, in a due . ä 
149+, induſtry, bring equal profits to the poor High- 
landers; when 20 r ae cul- 
tivated, good houſes, warm plantations, and 
plenty would flouriſh in every part of that waſte 
and neglected country; for theſe are the natural 
reſult of freedom, under a conſtitution that glo- 
ries in nouriſhing, and protecting, all its conſti- 
tuents, without diſtinction. o. 
AxiMATED by the moſt beneficent motives, 
three worthy members of the houſe of commons, 
formed the noble reſolution of attempting the 
eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh fiſhery; tn a8 
they had the happineſs to accompliſh, will give 
them unfading honours: becauſe they now 
opened the fountain which premiſed an inex- 
hauſtible ſtream of opulence, to an impoveriſhed 
nation; they formed a perpetual nurſery of bold, 
expert, induſtrious, mariners, to ſupport the na- 
bal ſtrength, the pride, and molt noble charac- 
teriſlic of the Britiſh nation; and they found the 
only method of giving a laudable employment 
do the wretched, Highlanders, an employment 
that muſt convince them that liberty is the firſt 
of bleſſings, and loyalty to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment their chief intereſt. Admiral Vernon, 
General Oglethorpe, and Stephen Theodore 
Janſſen, Eſq; repreſentative for the city of Lon- 
don, were the honourable projeftors, and indefati- 
gable promoters, of this grand, this extenlive 
benefit to the whole nation in general, but more. 
particularly advantageous to the northern inha- 
ditants.: ſuch. ſingular emoluments, ſuch a noble 
acquiſition of riches, : engroſſed their whole at- 
tention: through their zeal, and aſſidui ho the 
„ : . ſenate 


= 
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ſenate. was, at. length, convinced what amijoral Cas 


profit and utility muſt be neceſſarily attendant 


on a due eſtabliſhment, and proper regulation, * 
of che herring fiſhery : the public applauded the 1746. 


- deſign as highly meritorious 3: many worthy and” 
able men ardently wiſhed chat ſo glorious an 
undertaking might be put in execution; and the 
parliament, at laſt, indulged their wiſhes z for, 
on the 12th of April 1750, an act was paſſed, 
4 For the encouragement of the. Britiſh-white 
« „ herring © 9's 5 
' Taz Highlands of Scotland are properly ſuch _ 
paris of the united kingdom, where. the inba- 
ants uſe the Erſe, or Iriſh language; conſiſting 
of the fourteen - weſtern, iſlands, . the Orkney 


iſles, and the iſlands of Shetland; the ſhires of 


Argyll and Lochabyr, on the weſtern/ coaſt ; 
the northern ſhires of . Inverneſs, Ros, Aſſynt, 
Sutherland, Strathnavern, and Caithneſs; and 
in different places on the eaſtern coaſt down to 
the ſhire of Perth. On the north. weſt coaſts of 
the highlands of Scotland, is an extenſive, and 
very certain. fiſhery, from the iſle of Lewis to the 
iſle of Arran: the inhabitants of theſe. iſlands 
have been computed at 40,000 if a fiſhing 


trade was. once eſtabliſhed among them, the 


people that might be expected, on that account, 
from the oppoſite continent, would ſoon make 
them very numerous; and, notwithſtanding the 
inhabitants are illiterate, they may be as ſpeedily 
PIN as the Ruſſians were, who, within the 
5 s of half a century, have made a flouriſh-. 
ing „though before the reign.of Peter the 
Great, that mighty empire was totally .eclipled. 
with. Gothic. ignorance and | barbarity.. The 
weſtern iſles ſeem as if nature bad deſigned e | 
I hatin 7 from the fecundity. o 


* 
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thefiſhery, the commodiouſneſs and ſaſety Sith 
numerous bays and harbours, the goodneſs of 


N their ſoil, and their plenty of cattle, ſheep, 


1746 5 „5 


wood, water, turf, peat; and ſalt ; beſides their 


fituarion,” which apptars advantageaus' enough; 


but more particularly for a trade with Denmark, 


Sweden, Hamburg, and Holland; and, nh a 
favourable wind, they! might fail in a week: 'to 
France and Spain.. 1 "It, "$164 5 1, 


Tux acquiſition of riches, and the inerebiſe of 


5 ſtrength, by means of the herring fiſhery, 


often drew the attention of the antient Engliſh 


monarchs; and was fo very important an object 


in the eye of Edward III. that it engrofſed the 


moſt ſerious thoughts of that ſagacious prince: 
ſeveral of his royal ſucceffors entertained the 
moſt advantageous idea of this fiſhery ; and the 


general opinion of the benefits that might accrue 


from the improvement of this maritime trade, pre · 


. yailed among conſidering people in former times 


to attempt it. King Charles I. in conjunction with 


à company of mcrchants, attempied the — 
bliſhment of the fiſhery ; but i it miſcarried bythe 
confuſion of the civil wars. Charles II. alſo 


Joined. with ſome - merchants, and it ſucceeded 
well ſor a time; hut the king, having occaſion 


or money, was adviſed to withdraw what he had 


5 — e of "being favoured in the” * 


employed in the'fiſhery; which effectually ruined 
the deſign: and the attempt has not been re- 
newed ſince that time, except in 1738, when it 
was ſucceſsfully executed by ſome Britiſh mer- 
chants, who were obliged to drop their under- 


ICS,” 


Axor che hinting of the laſt Se the 


French, the Dutch, and the citizens of Emb- 


den, ä and — — them- 


* 


20 2 ſelves 


— 


1 
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ſelves ſo very largely in this trade, as to occaſion CH Ap. = 
Sir Walter Raleigh to inform King James, that VI. 
the fiſn annually taken by ftrangers upon the 
Britiſh coaſts amounted to above ten millions ſter- 1746. 

ling. Since that time the Dutch have principally - 
engroſſed all the profits of the Britiſn fiſhery ; 

and have long been, without a rival, almoſt mo- 

_ -nopolizing all the immenſe wealth ariſing by this 

advantageous commerce: in 1688, when their 
glory was in its. meridian, the ſubjects of the 

States General amounted to 2, 450, ooo people; of 

which 40,000 were employed, with 3,000 buſſes, 
or fiſhing veſſels, in the Britiſh fiſhery, and 
400,000" on the traffic depending upon this 
commerce; which gave riſe to ſo many extenſive 
and valuable employments, that there was ſcarce 
any fort or condition of people but participated 

the benefits of this fiſhery, and the community | 
moſt of all. It was this fiſhery that aggrandized 

the Dutch; their penſionary De Witte has af- 

ſerted that the inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces formerly gained from two to five millions 
fterling, every year, by the Britiſh fiſnery; and 
he affirms, that it was the poſſeſſion of this 
branch of commerce which enabled his country- 
men to contend, fo'gloriouſly with their invete- 
rate, rich, and potent enemies, the Spaniards; 
This fiſhery has been publickly, and ſolemnly . 
called by the Dutch, in their placarts, the 
golden mines of the United Provinces, the 
principal mine, and the chief ſupport of Hol- 
and : it really has been ſuch; for the whole 
product of Holland is ſcarce ſufficient þ ad 
one eighth part of its inhabitants; and well 
might the Dutch boaſt that their proud city of 
Amſterdam is founded upon herring bones. 
This excited” the attention of thoſe worthy pa- 
Ck | triots 


3 


| © fiſh coaſts or ſeas. Egbert, Alf 


r is Pogers of Europe, 


PART triots Admiral Vernon, 8 neral Oglethorpe, 


VII. and Mr Janſſen; this invited the legiſlature. to 
L—— countenance what had been ſo nobly projected; 
2746. and it is this that ought, in a very peculiar, man- 


ner, to raiſe a nation from its lethargy, when 
the ſur rounding ſeas are wafting continua] plenty 
do their very doors. 


Tux Britiſh nation, ſurely, has the moſt un- 
conteſted right to the free exerciſe of this valu- 
able commerce; becauſe the ſovereignty of the 
Britiſh ſeas was always inſiſted upon as a right 
inherent to the Britiſh monarchs. The famous 
Edgar, with a navy of 400 fail, vindicated his 
dominion on the* adjacent ſeas; and records 
mention his ſucceſſor Canutus to have laid that 
antient tribute, called Danegelt, upon all, whe- 
ther ſtrangers or denizons, trading on the Bri- 
= y and Echel- 

fred, all ftiled themſelves ſupreme lords and go- 


vernors of the ocean ſurrounding the Britiſh - 
-- tare.. King John challenged the honour, . or 


rather duty, of the flag, univerſally paid him, 
not barely as a civility, but as a right, acknow- 
ä kdging his title and dominion. - The famous 
record, intitled pro 32 Hollandie, ſhews 
how obſequious the anceſtors of the Dutch were, 
not only in acknowledging the dominion of 
Edward I. on the ſea, but craving his protection 
and permiſſion to fiſh on the coaſt of England 
| and had not the ſovereignty of the Britiſh. ſeas 
in fact been in the crown of England, why did 
the Earls of Holland petition Edward III. and 
the French alſo Henry VI. for leave to fiſh 
there? Why did the Dutch ſkippers_uſe to 
purchaſe a licence from Scarborough Caſtle, be- 
fore they preſumed to caſt a net upon the north 
coaſts of Lag 


#3; 


land? Wherefore did Philip 1 
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of Spain obtain a licence, of Queen Mary, for his CH Ap. 
ſubjects to fiſh upon the north coaſts of Ireland, VI. 
for the term of 21 years, for which 1,000 l. was 
_ annually paid into the exchequer of Ireland? 1746. 


| But there will be no neceſlity of inſiſting upon 
the perpetuity of this privilege ;3 there is no ne- 
ceſſity for excluding the Dutch, or any other 
nation, from their piſcatorial commerce; the 
Britiſh ſeas, from the iſles of Shetland to Yar- 
mouth, have a ſufficient ſupply for all ; the 
demand for herrings is not leſs conſiderable than 
formerly; and every good cargoe may be pro- 
fitably vended : but the Britiſh inhabitants, from 
their proximity to the fiſhery, have extraordi- 
nary advantages over all other nations; and, if 
the trade is properly conducted, the Dutch will 
ſee a very formidable rival in the feat of their 
opulence, That the worthy endeavours of thoſe 
honourable gentlemen, who originally concerted 
ſo glorious, ſo important, a project, may be 

roperly and vigorouſly ſupported ; that this va- 
uable commerce may be eſtabliſhed, on a weal- 
thy and durable foundation; and that the Bri- 


tiſh fiſhery may flouriſh, to the exoneration of a 


moſt grievous natjonal debt, the encouragement 
of mariners, and the felicity of the Highlanders; 
is the. fervent prayer of the author, and ought 


to be of every one, who profeſſes himſelf a Bri- 
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PART VIII. 
Is Two DIVISIONS. 
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; Proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament, | 


began on the 14th of January, 


r EE 


End of the Car ALTO in MDCCXLVI. 
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2 5 DIVISI un N, . 


CHAPTER. 1. 


The gucusting late of the Bai isn 
miniſtry, and the parliamentary 
proceedings. The conduct of the 
Doren. The political. attempts 


'v 


of Francs, at the courts of 


Tus IN, CorRNHAGEN, and Cox | 


 STANTINOPLE. | The miniſterial 


tranſactions at the court of Vi- 


--ENNA ; and the treaty, of reci- 
Procal defence, concluded between 

the Caan N, and the We 
Queen of Huncanr. 


N 


N E acqu ions d ny Pes i in 


che Netherlands, after the battle of 
Fontenoy, were equally” dreadful to 

the ſurröunding nations, who expect. 
ed chat the FO part of thoſe important 
| pro- 


\ 


£49 We Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
ART provinces would be ſpeedily over: run. The rapid 
VII. progreſs which had been hitherto ſeen,” the weak 
'C——» reſiſtance made by the garriſons, . and the in- 
1746. equality of the forces which had entered the 
field againſt the troops of France, were univer- 
fally known, and were univerſally alarming : 
nor could it be doubted but that new deſigns, 
and more fatal attempts, would be incited, b 
ſuch an addition of force, and of riches, as theſe 
new dominions would ſupply. Holland was 
immediately threatened, and if the French ſhould 
once eſtaþliſh themſelves in the Dutch provinces, 
they would, by the increaſe of their territory, 
and the flow and filent acceflions which would 
every day made to their power, by the am- 
bition of one prince, and the fears of another, 
bocome, in a ſhart time, maſters of Europe; 
nor would any of the neighbouring princes ima- 
gine himſelf ſecure in the poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions, but by the faypur'of France. This de- 
manded the moſt ſerious attention of the Btitiſn 
nation, and its allies, to contrive a more formi- 
dable oppoſition againſt France; nothing but vi- 
gorous meaſures could retard the approach of 
_ tyranny 3 and if the plan gf. Lord Carteret had 
been more ſeaſonably, and properly, put into 
execution, neither Britain, nor her alſies, had 
then heard of the rapidity of-the French con- 
queſts, nor been terrified with the multitude of 
towns taken, nor the extent of provinces ſab. _ 
dued to the allegiance: of France: but the longer 
this oppoſition had been deferred, the more 
diligence ought to be exerted, Britain, and her 
allies, ought no longer to waſte time in, uſeleſs 
+ and unavailing controverſies, while the common 
enemy was adding city to city, and every day 
contriving new ſchemes of acquiſition: it was , 


now 
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00 Ut to awake from negli ence, and to op. CA. 
pole. a a rage of dene mich burat 5 7 
Ir the ruin of all the © neighbouring natio = 
rance, thoug ee Penn v4 not i 1746. 

fiftible © the pbwer of Britain was likewifs 
great; the power of Auſtria was by no means con 
temptible: ; and the force of the united provinces, 

ik exerted, was likewiſe formidable; fo. that if 

the antient union could be properly formed, 

and continued, between theſe powers, there was 

no reaſon that they ſhould. deſpair of repelling a 

force, eben more formidable than the French 

could hope to bring into the field againſt them. 
A rr ene CY is well known to be a mu- 

foal ſtipulation, for rhe joint uſe of certain means. 
5 order to che àttainment of a common bene 
fir, or che tepulfiqn of à common danger; and, 
therefore, the failure of one confederate, in the per- 
formance of his e muſt be allowed to 
_ abſolve the ocher from his ſtipulations: in the 
e e the 0 England, 

and the Srates- General, in the war productive of the 

treaty 3 he parties concerned were 

2 mowlly” each other with theit 

enge d oy a convention, ſubſe 
nit to che treat of alliance, the proportions, 
ich” the ; feveral; parties ſhbuld” contribute to. 

e the r ce adjuſted ; by which the 
Empeter as vbli 2 5 2 15 90, ooo men, 

4 Aa bee er in Italy, ot upon the 

17 LIES to bring 70,000 men into the 

| ders, elfe of garriſons; and 

Engl froth but the preſent war affor 

0 ip ladidns; the Auſtrian Princeſs, in» 

585 2500 aſferred fler rights with an heroic per- 

everatice ; but eis Dutch were avetſe from e 

. heir" ftrefigth 3" fo that Britain * 

or. IV. 2 the 


MI 
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: with other nations... equally. e 


ardour in the common cake, 
Rach : It Was NOW. re Por e 

| to. ve aſl 
the powers of the content ale cali 


to give 2, reciprocal. alliſtance, . for 
| themſelves; 7 alle 115 nation a TX cl tne 


| ders not how they mi t Jul ly. treat. cheir all 
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Par RT, the heavieſt load owever, the Britiſh, miniſtry 
vn.” could not but be. ow the mel ancholy car Fn 


e 
N 


uences attendant on the unxeſiſte ttiumphs 
France; they now found. the rectitude Q 9 
principles, on Which the Earl. 'of Grenville had 
projected the preſervation, of Eurc 4 and, they 
were now determined to purſue t ofe 9 
Which they had fo. ftrenuoully. op ee in the 
preceding adminiſtration : the miniſtry were now 
of opinion, .that, by e i m whic 
they had ſo lately reed, they woul be deli- 
berating not about the danger or har pineſs of 
their neigbbours, but the particular afety of 
their own country: the, adopted ſentiments, 
that Britons might preſe ve their religion, liber. 
ties, and en by, ſtanding alone, a 
coſſecting their ſt ren thin their own 5 d, 
friendleſs, and. rene were abſolutely ex- £X+ 
ploded; and the, policy of uniting 7 * ves 


7g the ambition of, France, and Sp 
F by 1 their, 1 TAL 


ſiſtance againſt. the, common 1 
ritiſh nation, WSN be 


no other reaſon "than tl 


gard to any intereſt hut its Own, 1210 
only accidentally benefited, becauſe. Br 
not be ſeparated from them, z it Wasn thy 
afſerted, that 15 Brit mac, ought " a 


1 
hut t how they could m oft pry vdently con — 
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mad dekried, but what the intereſt of the nation WE... 


moſt evidently required; Britons were not to 


abangon their ſafety, becauſe others had neg · . 
lected their on; they were not to ruin them- 1746. 


ſelves that they might puniſh! their allies. There 
was every motive concurring to promote ſuch a 
reſolution :* the reconciliation of the houſes of 
Auſtria and Brandenburgh was of eminent ſer- 
vice, ſince it occaſioned the removal of a potent 
enemy. and gave the Queen of Hungary the 
full liberty of em mies her whole force 
againſt France: Move h . Dutch had obdu- 


rately perſiſted in cher reſolution of not en- 


gaging as principals in the war, it was,  Ima- 
— that we proximity” of the danger would 

ke them p 2 for their ſecurity ; while the 
ſword imf he over "their heads, there was 
reaſon to hope that the detabdbes of thoſe Wh0 
ſtruggled ſo vigorouſly, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
for" liberty,” would not tamely conſent to c- 


lehowledge themſelves ſlaves; "it might be ex- 


pected that the antient 'ardour of the republic 
* — revive, and that they would remember the 
ence” ap which they eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


if ependency4''rhat” they would recollect chat 


. bich had been broken or depreſſed, and 


chöſe Biel} igs which appear tohave been 


otteß ; that the Duteh "would unite with Bri - 
tam in the Upon cauſe, and * more endea- 
| : preſe tion of the righ ts of mankind. 
Hs Biitatnie Majeſty opened the 5th 
ſemon of 8 on the 1th of October 
res, the primarg proceedings of which related 
onty to the d ic affairs concerning the rebel- 
non; but, as the ſuppreſſion of that commotion 


e y en Tt rliament. u to 
a . — 2 een ate Eu- 
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rope 
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PazxT ropes. and, on the 14th of January 1746, the 


VII. king. went to the houſe of Peers, where he S 


V lieered a ſpeech. from the throne, . importing, 


1746. 6e That the election of an Emperor, which he 


4e had very zealouſly promoted, was an event of 
great importance, not only to the ſupport of 
che houſe of Auſtria, but to the liberties of 
„Europe in general. That he, alſo, during 
es the courſe of the laſt year, exerted his earneſt 
„ endeavours to bring about an accommodation 
e between the Empreſs, the King of Poland, 
and the King of euſſia; and laid a wrouer- 
foundation tor it, by the convention 
e between him and the King of Pruſſia. This. 
TY great work being at length perfected, under 
his mediation, by the treaty late concluded 
at Dreſden, the interior tranquiſiey of Ger- 
„ many, amongſt. he pridces af the empire, 
<<- was. then reſtored. His next care had been, 
1 and ſhould- continus to bes applied to im- 
prove this accommodation to the beſt advan · 
AI tage, by procuring an immediate ſuccour to 
E ſent to Itgly and ſuch a ſtrength for the; 
+; defence, and ſecurity, of the United Provinces, 
ay might, preſerve, that republic, the amicne. 
a pu natural ally of the Britiſh kingdom, and 
FCC {apyert. Rf 'the. progeſtant - caule,: 
©; from; che deſtruaction with which it was threat · 
_ <<. ened 3,145: well as to attain a ſaſe and honour- 
<« able peace. That the States: General had. 
<4; wade; the moſt breſſing aur wi to himi to 
5 albft; them, in this difficult comjuncture; the 
imminent dangers, to which they were en- 
«©: poſed,” Which ſo nearly Ae « fafery of. 
4 Great-Britain, as well as che very being of 
Holland, called far the moſt ſarious attention 
of his parliament ; for che — 


& $401 : s nations 
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£ nations were fo united, that whatſoever CM Ar. 
« quence, be attended with the moſt fatal mif- (OI 
« Chiefs to the other. Theſe reaſons had in- 1746. 


brought ruin upon the one, muſt, in conſe- 


duced him to aſſure the ſtares, that he would, 
„to the utmoſt of his power, according to the 
1c circutyftances of his own dominions, co-operate 
6 with them, towards oppoſing the further pro- 
<vireſs of their enemies in che Netherlands; 
te and procuring a proper ſecutity for the repub- 
«lic, againſt the ambitious and deſtructive de- 

te figns of France. That, in order to this ne. 
« ceflary end, meaſures were then actually con- 


«« certing, between him and the ſtates, fot fur 


s niſhing this aſſiſtance, on his part, as early, 
« and efe@ally, as poſſible; ang fol the Nita 
% making ſuch an augmentation of their prefent 
«© forces, as their own/ immediate preſervation, 
«© and the neceſſity of affairs, abfolutely required. 
_ *©'Tnar the great advantages, which the Bri- 
<< tiſh nation had received” from its naval 
. « ſtrength, in proteQing the commerce of bis 
© ſubjects, and intercepting and diſtreſſing that 
V of their enemies, had been happily experi- 
e enced by the former, and ſeverely felt by the 
latter: he was, therefore, determined to be 
4 particularly attentive to this important ſer- 
«© vice; and to have ſuch a fleet ar fea, 2 
the ſpring, as might be ſufficient to defen: 
« themſelves, and effectuaſly to annoy their ene: 
e mies. TnaT it was with much regret: he 
found himſelf obliged to afk any further aids 
© of his 3 being ſo ſenſible of the bur- 
« thens they endured, that nothing could give 
ce him ſo ſincere a pleaſure, as to lighten them! 
“he earneſtly recommended jt to his parlis- 
ment, to take the moſt effectual methods to 
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3 ny maintain the publie credit, in this conjunc- 


+. ture 3 concluding, | that he depended. on their 
„ vigorous ſupport, and the utmoſt e 
4 and diſpatch, in their proceeding 3 
houſes preſented very loyal. and gutityl addreſſes 
to his majeſty: z aſſuring him, that they would 
. ſupport him, in aſſiſting allies; 
and kat the menaces thrown. out, and the pre: 
Parations made by, their enemies, had no other 
Effect upon their minds, but to increaſe their in- 
gignation inſt the deſtructive projects and 
attempts of France, and to augment ang hejgbten 
their zeal, and ardour j n the. cauſe of. is myeſty 
and their country. ; 
Tux ſupplies were 5 by a diſagfec- 
ment between his majeſty and the, miniſtry .z 
which was occaſioned. by the latter endeayour- | 
üng to introduce lome. perſons; wbo had-diſtin- 
5 ORs. themſelves, in a former faction, againſt 
government, and whom his majeſty [> ere qi 
5 5 5 to receive into his ſetrvice. 
productive of... a. ſudden. contuſion at court: 4 
18 of Tweedale, the principal Secretary of 
State for Scotland, had alread We — 
ſeals, to his Majeſty z but ng other 
N him, the buſineſs of, that off 4 tein 
Afterwards tranſacted by the other ſecretaries 
late: the Duke, of, ee Earl uf 


Jarrington, on the pe ie e e 
into the hands of his Majeſty ſeals of their 


Kl e offices of principal one ol ſtaze:2 
he next day, the: honourable. Henry Pelham. 
Eſq; reſigned his placa, f chancetjorand under 
arcaſurer. _ the e e 58 e Pem- 
broke, 1 of. 4 * zeſty, ſur- 
rendere of, 7 e George 

| Kante. 9 Henry 10 Nw” Þiqrs 3 reſi d 
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_ their poſts, as Lords of the Admiralty; and ſe. Char. 


veral other great officers, both of the ſtate and 


army, werb expected io reſign their employ- = 
ments. The Earl of Grenvilie was appointed 1746. 


Secretary of State; but, the ſupplies being in 
ſuſpenſe; and a general confuſion likely to enſue, 
his lordſhip, on the 14th of February, refigned 
the ſeals; which his Majeſty re-delivered to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle and the Earl of Harrin 
ton; Henry Pelham, Eſq; and others who _ 
reſigned, were alſo re- inſated; William Pitt; 
was appointed joint vice · treaſurer of Ireland; 

with the Earl of Cholmondeley, and be was ſoon 
after appointed Paymaſter-General of ihe forces, 
in the room of Thomas Winnington, Eſq; de- 
ceaſed, and alſo admitted a member of the Privy- 
Council; he was | ſucceeded by Sir William 
Longe, as joint Vice. treaſurer of Ireland; who: 
was: ſucceeded by Henry Fox, Eſq; as ſecre- 
tary at war; Wellbore Ellis, Eſq; ſucceeded. 
Mr Fox, as one of the Lords of the Treaſury; 


the Hogourable Richard Arundel, Eſq; ſuc- 


ceeded Sir John Hynde Cotton, as Treafarer of ml 
the Chamber; William Ponſonby," Eq; com- 
monly” called Viſcount Duncannon, was 
nted obe of the Lords of the Admiral 
Gower was created Ear) Gower; the E 
of Stair was made commander in chief of the 
marine forces; the Earl of Albemarle was 
made commander. in chief of the forces in 
Scotland 3 and Sir John Ligonier, Kut. of 
the 1 was' a inted commander in chief. 
of all the Britiſh forces, and of thoſe in 


Britiſh pay, in the Auſtrian Netherlands: After 
lies; were 'cheatfully granted 
t ſeaſonable manner as the cir- 


which the {i 
though not in t 
cumſtances of the Queen of Hungary, and che 


un- 


public: exigency, Mc * * made it an 
+ 
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Paar unavoidable: conſequence, that ro army could 
VIII. be collected, in the Netherlands,” early endugh 
A to: ſave ſome: of thoſe ever NY from- 
1746. the power obcSrangertine) WD ia] Þ amv 
Tux national debt, on the 37ſt ft N 
1745, Was; upwards of fifty. fix! millions, and the 
ſapphes: granted for the ſervice of the preſent 
year amounted to 7,063, 31 J. 18 f. 10d. 2 
of which 2, 080, ooo l. was to be e for the 
maintenance of 40,000. ſeamen; 1,289, 100 J. 
14 f. 7 d, for the maintenance of 49,299 land 
forces; 1355074 J. 76. 1 d. for: maintaining the 
thirteen new regiments of foot, and two new regi- 
ments of horſe, raiſed by certain noblemen on ac- 
countof the rebellion, for244 days; 206,2536-15 5. 
for maintaining 11,550; marines; 167, 60% U. 
19:8. Id. for the charge of 6, 272 Heſſians for 
the laſt year, together with the ſubſidy; 200,000 1. 
ſor the ſuhſidy to the Küng of Sardinia; and 
106, o00 l. to enable him to proſeeute the war in 
Italy; 24, 299 l. 1 5. 4 U. to the Hlector of Co- 
lagor; 8,620 J. to the Elector of Mentz; 
400, 000 U, to enable the Queen of Hungry to 
maintain go, ooo men in the Low Countries; 
3005000 L. for defraying the expence of 18,000 
Hanoverians, being'5,000harſe: and 13,000 foor,' 
tao act in the Low Countries; and 10,0004 for 
as train of artillery to attend them 3 21,346 4 
19 & 11 d. for-the charges of the 6,000 Dutch 
farces while in England 500, ooo l. as a vote of 
cenedit and confidence, "to: enable this. Majeſty to 
ſuppre ia the rebellion,” and carry on the TY 
vigour; and the remainder was to be a 
ptiated to other purpoſas. To anſwer tha . 
| traordinarꝝ grant, the committee of ways and 
means made an adequate proviſion, by graming 
2, 00, 00 J. n the land tax; 7 50,000 7; on the 
mak * 65 8 to be: — | 


ad · 
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additional duties on glaſs and ſpirituois liquors; H AP 
of which 2, go, o00 4. was to be raiſed by an- NY 
nuities, and $00,000 J. by lottery; 2,000,000. 
ſtom the finking fund, and its growing produce; 1716. 
and 500, 000 l. to be raiſed” by loans, or ex 
2 bills, and ehargeable upon the firſt aids 
next ſeſſions of parliament; the whole amount- 
ing to 7, 230, 000 i. which was 186,748 J. 14. 
14 more than the grants of the preſent ſeſſion, 
and 675,56 l more than was provided in the 
preceding ſeſſion. Though no adminiſtration 
ever began a ſeſſion under greater Aim 
the miniſtry had no material oppoſition in 
curing the lupplies ; the very men WhO ha | 
ſtrenuoufly rejected the continuance of the 
16, O00 Hanoverian forces in the Britih pay, 
were now not only as eager to retain them, but 
even e e eee 2, 000 more : this - 
carried a countenance rouſly proſecuting 
the war; but ſuch — were de- 
foated by the unſeaſonable time of putting tham 
into execution: for the Queen of Hungary could 
never recruit her forces time enough to render 
them complete, againſt the enſuing campaigu, 
unleſs favoured with a very early advance of her 
ſubſicies; which, as they were retarded, una- 
voidably delayed che collecting of an army, in 
the ee ere | capable: able. of n ws: | 
French, n e 
TERROR . — 3 as the biet 
ch occaſioned it approaches; and, therefore, 
the Dutch, ho had hitherto acted vith ſo much 
caution and timidity, pretended to be more afraid 
of drawing danger upon themſelves; while the 
armies of France were hovering over their ter 
tories: the greateſt part of the Netherlands 
N We EG the French, word 
cou 


| | 
1 
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Pax could it be doubted but that the remaining for- 
VIII. tified: places, in the poſſeſſion of the confedes 
>» rates,: would be taken from them with the ſame 
1746. irreſiſtible; vigour and dexterity : for, without a 


exertion of the Dutch force, and a ſea- 
ſonable ſu pply of the ſubſidies to the Queen of 
Hungary, nothing was more apparent, than 
that the confederates could only hope to enter 
tbe field long after the French had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion; of the remaining towns; nor could any 


ſpeed be ſuſficient to preſerve a ſingle province: 


ig ht be naturally predicted that the French, | 
complete their conqueſts, while the con- 


5 — were buſied: in pteparationg, which, at 


length, muſt neceſſarily engage the: latter in the 
hopeleſs taſk of regaining that Which they could 


not deſend. The reduction of Bruſiels brought 
Louvain, and all the other defencelrſa towns 
mm about it, to ſall of oourſe to the French: 


Dutch found a powerſul army of the troops 


ol France, on one ſide of the frontirrs of their 


deſolate countty; on the other, they ſaw the 
hands of their beſt corps of troops lied up b 
ſeandalous capitulations, made in the ut. 


moſt confuſion this, inſtead of rouxing their 


iadignation, only increaſed their: pacific: apathys 
and gave them an opportunity of urging the 
ſame reaſons which had hitherto prevented chem 
from declaring war z though their reaſons were 
only the deptavity of ſome of the corrupted 
members, and ithe fears of others; but thoſe 


feats which were ſo predominant, while the Ne- 


therlands were yet ynconquered;. and while it 
was expected that either their fortifications, or 


the confederate army, might retard the enemy, 


were certainly not diminiſned by the obſerva- 
an rol the: 1 with which towns wert taken; 
— # 
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and provinces over - run, or the remembrance df Ca av; 
the dreadſul flayghter at Fontenoy. The con- I. 
duct of the Dutch, in the preceding year, ſuffi W. 
ciently informed the ee how little they in- 1746. 
tended to ſtruggle againſt the power of France, 
and ho little they chought of making any ef- 
fectual oppoſition ; ſor hen the ſtates: had ob- 
liged themſelves to employ 40, ooo men, they 
contented themſelves with ſending only 22,000 
into the field, and 10, ooo of them ſo well ſe- 
lected, that, at the battle before Tournay, as 
ſoon as the fire grew hot, and the hiſs of bullets 
began to diſturb their tranquility, they almoſt. _. 
ſhamefully quitted the field, exying their confe 
derates to enquire after the fate of the day ʒ nor, 
after ſo reproachful a behaviour, did they ſuffer 
any puniſhment, or find any other marks af the 
reſentment of their maſters, than a trivial en- 
quiry, which ended with impunity; and without 
_ juſtification.) An equal propf had been given, 
by the Dutch, of their zeal to his Britannie Ma- 
jeſty, in the aſſiſtance which they ſent him for 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion ; ſor they ſent 
ſuch troops as the articles of a capitulation had 
diſqualified to act; and when the diſtreſs of his 
Britannic Majeſty. was at its height, they re- 
called the ten ſnips of war which they had lent 
him, inſtead of furniſhing: twice the number 
which he expected ſrom them: though, indeed, 
their conduct had ſome appearance of probity, 
by their pretending that the Britiſn men of war 
had interrupted the navigation of the Dutch, in 
direct contravention to the marine treaty ; but 
all this was merely pretenſion, for his Britannic 
Majeſty had ſent the ſtricteſt orders, to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, for ſecuring the com- 


chem. 
ſelves 
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Parr ſelves" within the bounds pre ſcribed dy de ſaid 
VIII. treaty; the ſtates had been often acquainted, 

by the commands of his Majeſty, that ſuch vio-. 
1746. lations of the marine treaty were contrary to his 
intentions, yet the ſtates continued to make their 
complaints on that head, demanding reparation 
and this demand was attended with a plain me- 
nace of withcholding their na val ſuceour from his 
Majeſty, and even propeeding to repel force by 
force, if redreſs was denied, and the like exceſſes 
not prevented for the future: notwithſtanding 
they were well acquainted that every ching re- 
—— to the marine treaty was ſtrongly pro- 
by the Briciſh' government, at a time 
when the merchants of Holland were perpetually 
aſſiſting the French. How — was "this. 
behaviour of the Doteh, when compared with 
their fervile- complaiſence to the Freneh ? ex- 
tremely reverſe, and even in a matter of greater 
con ſequence For the three French India ſhips 
taken, on the 25th of Janvary' 1743, by Com- 
madre Barnet, were ſold, by that commander; 
to Baron Imhoff, the Duteh Governor of Bata- 
via, Who altered their names, and ſent them to 
Helland under the colours of the Duteh Eaſt- 
India Company; but, on their arrival in the 
Texel, the Abbe de la Ville, on the 21ſt of 
October 1745, reclaimed them, as purchaſed 
contrary to the 1th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the l ith "article of the treaty of 
Verſailles coneluded on the 2 1ſt of December. 
71739: whereby it is expreſsly declared, '* That 
neither party ſnheuld give refuge, or retreat, 
in cheir reſpective” ports, or havens, to the 
e prizes taken from tlie ſabjes' of France, or 
<«< of their High Migbtineſſes ; and that, if they 
r inte them by _ of {ge 


* 
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of the ſea, they ſhould: de obliged to put to Cn Ar 
ſen again, as ſoon as poſſible: upon which I. 
the ſtates, to appeaſe the reſentment of the eburt 
af. Verſailles, which loudly threatened reprizals, 1746. 
thought fir to ſequeſter the three veſſels, and their 
effects, ſor their maneriee to the Fregel Fat | 
India Company. | 
Tur court of Verhiles had e as 

Doch with a manifeſt partiality againſt France; 

on which aceount the Abbe de la Ville left the 
Hague, the very day he had preſented his me- 
morial for the reſtitution of the "tres Indic: ſhips: 
the French monarch,-op the. 3iſt of December, 
publiſhed an edict, revoking the trading privi- 
jeges granted the Duteh, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, and that of 1789, on pretence of con- 
traventions by miſuſing the French privateers, 
the affair of the Eaſt- India ſnips purchaſed of 
Commodore Barnet, and infringing the capitu- 

lations of Tournay and Dendermond: but, on 
the Dutch recalling their troops from England, 
and declaring the conduct of the Governor of 

avia contrary to the ſubſiſting conventions, 

the French apparently ſuſpended their reſents. 

ment; and, on the contrary, - took; occaſion, 
from this ſubmiſſion of the ſtares, to offer them 
a neutrality, which: was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
M. Van Haren, and ſome other worthy mern 
bers of the tepublic, ho were for au 
their forces with an additional body of 30, oo 
men, and; for putting to ſea a fleet of twenty 
men of war ; which could not be accompliſhed, 
notwichſtandiog the republic had diſcovered the 
deſign of France to ſeite upon Tealand, and 
though is Britannie Majeſty had declared to his 
parlament that the — the Dutch was in- 
N connected n own: the * | 
7 W 


254 We Conduct of be Powers of Eardbe, 
Parr /faw that the arms of- France were ready to be let 
VIII. looſe on their habitations 3 they expected to hear 
de French artillery thundering upon their ram- 
1546. parts, and their walls ; and yet, in ebe midſt 6 
ſuch miſerable circumftances, and when the ſole 
point under conſideration was how they — 
ward off ſo great and ſo imminent a danger, it 
was again reſaſved to conſide to ſtrangers all that 
was dear and precious to the republic; and the 
command of all the troops, that were left for the 
defence of their country, was given to a foreign 
general, the Prince of Waldeck, whoſe abili- 
dies were unqueſtionable ; but, as he had never 
been ſo much as acknowledged in the quality of 
genefs ral by the principal deputies, the States of 
ingen and Frieſland preſented a remon- 
ſtrance againſt ſuch a procedure, whereby they 
cerpreſſed their deſire of ſeeing the Prince of 
Orange promoted to the rank of general of the 
_tafantty; and repreſented, that by giving 
command of the forces to foreign genetrak, 
could not but prove the ſouree of endleſs jealou- 
ſies; diſorders, and other inconveniencits, in hs 
army and that thus it appeared, 2 if out of 
pure wantonneſs, when their liberty, their reli - 
gion, their wives, their children, their were 
their properties, were All — the vtmoſt danger 


they confided theſe imp ale er ev ores, cath 
of people; who, if the republic ald loſe 10, 
had themſelves hothing to loſugmgꝙGGqe. 4 


As the Primce of Waldeck 0 Ae 
—— in chief of the Durck forces, iti 
the enſuipg campaign ; he comthoniested 
plan to their High Mightineſſes, for the con- 
federares to make a formidable oppoſition in the 

Netherlands; by which he required an army in 
be er 955000 men ; the. project . 
there 
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* 


tlelaer, their miniſter at Lony 


4 


procuring ane early ſuperiority, in Flanders for 


the enſuing campaign, to take the field. in the 


Britiſn miniſtry on this occaſion: upon which, 
the Earl of, Harrington ſent thoſe ambaſſadors a 
letter, dated the 2d of January, repreſenting, 

That his Britannic Majeſty. had the ſecurity 
+ of che republic extremely at heart; but that 
A 


over and abave what. was at preſent there: but 


258 
there myſt. be an augmentation. of 40,000 Men,,Cuae. 


? 


Paxr © the rebellion in Kot nt the e 
VIII. “ ſions from the foreign enemies of Britain, had 
* exceedingly diminiſhed the public rev oy, | 
1746. « by the almoſt total ſtagnation of the ip 


And made it finpratlcable tor his . 
« jeſty to raiſe money in the fame proportion as 


before for the ſervice of the continent. 
Tur their High Mightineſſes were in a very 


different ſituation, dest — 5 ſecurity of the 
% Netherlands, which was to England a foreign, 
« bur indeed very important, oe was to he 


i 


States, in àa manner; a domeſſic one; de⸗ 
« ſides the States, by having! hitherts declined 


« wat againſt France, as his majeſty had a right 
«to: they ſnould do, in purſuarice'sf their 
e rreaties, had kept the mſclves clear of all hofti- 


4 Jhries by fea, by which their trade, and con- 
_ « ſequently their revenues, were not expoſed to 


« the fable” diminution as "thoſe of his majeſt 3 


and the neceſfaty concloſton, from the Whole, 
1 was, that at this juncture, ben the States 


apprehebded ſo great danger, from the atms 


| = of Fratice, to their" wn obne ft" wad "es. 


« fonable that they ſhould redouble their efforts 
*© for the next campaign, but 8 on 


expect even equal be to thoſe of the! 
* campaign trom his ma) jefty : thou 13 hea 


not hefitate* to aſſure therh, that 


to the utmoſt of His power, according to ht 


* 1 circumſtances' of bis dominions, co- 
« operate with them towards oppoſing” t the fur- 


4 ther progreſs of the French, and defentling 


«* the ere of the republic ;' and that, as 
et ſoon as his domeſtic affaits wout, admit © it, 
« his ma jelty would de diſpoſed to give his af- 
6 tages, in ſuch further . ache as fight 
* > e become practicable. THAT his thajeſty 


60 ap- 
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29 


0 proved of the original plan delivered in by Ca, p. 


a the Prince of Waldeck, and would do the 


4 L : | 
* 


4 utmoſt to facilitate the execution of it. To pry” va 


<this end his majefty propoſed, that 40,000 


% Dutch; 30 „000 ne excluſive of the 
o 


5e garriſon Luxemburg; ; 8,000 Hanoverians; 
10 10,00 Saxons, to be jointly taken into the 
© pay: of his majeſty and the ſtates, ' purſuance 


1746 . 


to the treaty of Warſaw z and the 6,000'Heſ- 


« ſians to be returned from Scotland, on the 


ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; ſhould be aſ- 


b ſembled in the Netherlands: for which pur- 


<<. poſe: his majeſty: deſired, that an agreement 


might be entered into, between the empreſs, 


e the ſtates, and himſelf, and that they might 


immediately proceed to the execution of it. 


« Tnar his majeſty had not touched upon 


„ what related to the defence of the empire, 
e becauſe he was not in a condition to contri- 
<«. bute to it, and could not doubt of the empe- 
40 ror and empreſs taking all proper meaſures, 
ia conjunction with the princes and circles for 
« that purpoſe: and, with regard to Italy, the 
1 king ought to believe that the empreſs would 
0 — give that attention to it, which ſhe was 


obligedl to, by the treaty of Worms, and en- 


4 Abled to do by the concſuſion of that of Dref- 
« den z his majeſty being, on his part, ſtill diſ- 


4 « poſed to fulfil the engagements which con- 


«© cerned him, with the ſame exactneſs as he 
« had hitherto, provided that was done. THAT 
4 his majeſty id not doubt, as the object 
Ke the 17 Flanders was no longer che aſ- 
„ fiſtance of the Queen of Hungary bnly, but 


extended to the eg and to the 


very being, of the republic. itſelf, which had 


been treated by the * inſolent and inde- 


2 Vor. W. 5* Cent; 


— — 


FW We Candact. of :the W Europe, 
PART. cent menaces by France, that: the (lates, would 
„VIX. 4 be ready to exert their itmoſt power, by aug · 
— * mentations in their land- and ſea Ar en en 
1246. <« that, now the caſe, was, become directly their 
<,0wn, and they , 6 thought it neceſſary; to 
6 have recourſe to the aſſiſtance pf his Majeſty. 
* they would no longer heſitate to put them» 
++ ſelyes upon the ſame, fogr:with, the ritiſh. na- 
. tions, by Hecken war againſt, France: by 
$ which means. ab ey.-would-ſupport; the honour 
u of the republic, injuriouſſy, and en „on- 
Oe; . tepproguly, rreaterl,, by, France; fulfil their 
- /4+..xeaties; towards their allies;z. and encourage 
0 the ſubjects of bis eee e 
eto the utmolt in cheir deſencg, This letter 
was tranſmitted to their High, N 
ſoon after, drew up a reſolgtioa in anſwęr w its 
andi ſent ãt to their miniſters at L ndog, to, make 
the proper communication to the Hritiſh Mini- 
_ gg: by, which, they expreſſed , Much 9 8 
don of, che confidential, ayerture Which, his 
#5: Britannic majeſty, had made ab; bis ſentimants, 
with regard te the moſt; proper means 0 be 
e employed for the ſecurity of dhe Netherlands, 
:*,,whoſe.; preſervation couſd not be con Gdered As 
<«, gf, greater, ad vantage to the, jrpublis, chan to 
: ory Great Britain, That eee and, f 
4; of the pute. bad. been ſo; mueh di ape 
. ithia a few. este, that it Was.jalm 
++ fible gor them to. find. out a eee 
4e tlie great charges te Ar he,.preſent tfou- 
ei bles £xpoled them i more was fequir- 
tk ed, and expected, of = eee eir 
8 ath ee {Tiaras Figh Might- 
1 ed Wou Bilh, 40, O00 went Hut, E 
F 22 de ah SArclapotion; ob Wer) Mhich, was 
e Fepublicy VR BUNS Kdo 
ns | 3 1.40 Ving 
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ting the very important reaſons: which had hin- CHñæx. 
a dered the ſtates to this time, they could not IJ. 
0 diſpenſe with themſelves from not inſiſting on 
the ſame reaſons, as being much ſtronger. at wee 
$5; preſent, than they were laſt year!“ 

Wn lie the States General were endes vour- 
ing io throw the weight: of. the war · upon his 
Britannic majeſty, they ſent Count Waſſenaar on 
an ambaſſy to the court of Verſailles; who had 
his audience; of the French monarch, on the 
27th of February, when he repreſented, in his 
ſpeech to his majeſty, That the States deſired 

| Ang more ſincerely than to promote and 

* preſerve friendſhip with his majeſty, and to 
e efface every impreſſion which might tend to 

e weaken a good underſtanding between him 
«© and them: and, as they were convinced of 
„the pacific inclinations of his majeſty, they 
e hoped he would do them the ſame juſtice, 

e and not doubt but that their wiſhes truly 
tended io ſes an end put to the troubles in 
« Europe by à happy peace; what ſo many 
nations ſighed for want of; and moſt ar- 
«''dently wiſhed for: chis was what the States 
* would center: their felicity in, if their endea- 
% yours hould contribute to put a ſtop to ſo 
many calamities, and if his majeſty, con- 
„vinced of the purity of their Intentions, | 
& would place an entire confidence in them.” | 
The pacific negociation of Count Waſſenaar way 
inbotlhaug t dhe ſeheme of Cardinal Tenein, | 
aud t met) with fnõ, nner of encouragement: 1 
the French were t elated, with the 2 of 
their-conqueredipraviages;-to be eaſily brought 

| 22 ble-cifpeſition 2, and; there was: no 

-of 1fhearhingthe:fword, unleſs the empreis 
Segen amn d, bf way af 1p” 


— W n YE | | 
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Par 
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all claim to the territories | which had been 


VIII. taken from her in Italy, and to a part of 
A thoſe which the French had got poſſeſſion of in 


1746: 


the Netherlands, beſides her conſenting to the 


demolition of Luxemburg; and unleſs England 
would reſtore Cape Breton to France, with a 
payment of 400,000. by way of indemniſation. 
Tut French were making vigorous prepara- 
tions for proſecuting the war, both in the Ne- 


therlands, and in Italy: 100,000 men were to 


puſh on their conqueſts in the former country, 


under the command of Marſhal” Saxe; while 


20, oO00 were to aſſiſt the Spaniſh prince in Italy, 


under the command of Marſhal Maille bois; 
and for which Ul. Machdult, the” ben eng. 


| troller general, had-provided the dum of 240 


late influence in Germany; ſhe'' began to exert 


millions of livres, or 12 millions ſtirling. - 
As France was entirely excluded from her 


hier miniſterial artifice, among ſuch other pow- 


ers as were capable of promoting her intereſt, 


and depreſſing the houſe of Auſtria. Advan- 


tageous propoſals were made to his Sardinian 


majeſty, to prevail on him to abandon his alli- 
ance with the Queen of Hungary: theſe pro- 


| 33 were made by the” ſon of Marſhal 


lebois; andthe King of Sardinia politickly 
ſeemed to hearhen to terms of accommodation 
witk France and Spain, though he was really 
determined to perſiſt in his adherence to the 


Auſtrian intereſt; he fo artfully concealed his 


Gelign, that the court of Madrid ſent the Duke 
qe Hueſcar, as ambaſſador extraordinary, to Paris, 


to ſettle terms of accommbdation 3 but when 
Bis Sirdimian majeſty had accompliſbed what he 
intended dy liſtening to the overtures bf peace, 


A 


he ſuddenly" deelafed his yelolutian' of ſtrictirx 
OT ae obſerving 


Engaged inthe late General War. 3 
obſerving his former engagements ; nor was CHAN. 
there any room to doubt his ſinceritiy. 1. 

Tux French ſtill maintained their intereſt at 
the Court of Copenhagen, where they prevailed 1746. 
on his Daniſh majeſty to renew the ſubſidy 

treaty, for three years, notwithſtanding the re- 

monſtances of the Britiſh ambaſſador againſt it, 
which were all ineffectual: though his Daniſh 
majeſty, as well as tbe Czarina, offered to ſend 

a body of troops to facilitate the ſuppreſſion of 

the rebellion in Scotland. The court of Pe- 
terſdurg had given ſufficient teſtimonies of their 
diſapprobation of the meaſures of France, and 

their reſolution to protect the liberties of Eu- 
rope: the court of Stockholm had obtained 4 

_ definitive treaty of peace with Ruſſia, and was 
applying all her attention to the increaſe of com- 

merce: while his Pruſſian majeſty abided by 

the treaties of Dreſden; and, having exonerated 

his ſubjects from the cares and expences of war, 
was adding to their happineſs, by encouraging 

their trade and manufactures, and by extricating 
them from the chicanery and perplexities of te- 
dious and expenſive law ſuits, by ordering his 
judical officers to moderate the expence by the 
abridgment of proceedings, that had in them 
| _ of wo than uſe. mr ee late 
ſucceſs of the Spaniards in Italy ; the friendſhip 
of his Sicilian r the dependance of the 

Genoeſe; and the arrival of ſix galleons from 

the Havannah, on the 14th of February, at Co- 
runna, with twelve millions of pieces of eight, 

the French thought of nothing leſs than an un- 

interrupted ſeries of conqueſts and triumphs. 

As the court of Verſailles found every avenue 

was blocked for continuing their deluſion among 
the European powers, and exaſperating them 

h R 3 ” againſt | 
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pakxr againſt the. Queen of Hungary, ; it was then de⸗ 
VIII. termined to irritate the Ottoman court a gainſt 

er, and induce the Turk to cancel his bdelity, 
1746. with the court of Vienna, by eee che the 
ty of Belgrade, concluded on the; 18 
N eee 1739, which the rand ſignior 124 | 
religiouſſy obſerved, in ſpite of all the inſtances 
and ſbllicitations of France to the contrary. 
Accordingly the Marquis de Caſtellane was ſent 
on an ambaſſy to Conſtantinople z. where, on, the 
45th of December, he had an audience of the 
grand vizir, to whom; he preſented an anſwer 
kram the French monarch to che letter of me- 
diation ſent him by the grand ſiguior; in which 
bis majeſty profeſſed himſelf extremely edified 
hy the example of his ſublime highneſs, magoi- 
4ied-his on ſincere inelinations to peace, and 
accepted bis mediation with che gtgateſt readi- 
ness: On the isth, the reſident of the Queen 
f Hungary had an audience, to notity the elec- 
tion of nis imperial — de Which the French 
| ambaſſador endeavour prevail on the Otto- 
monominiſtry not to acknowledge 3; but in vain. 
This occaſioned the Marquis de Caſtellane, on 
the Loth of February, to preſent a memorial to 
hei Ottoman miniſtry 4 wherein; he repreſented, 
lire the. double prace of the King of Prul- 
ia, Withithe King of. Poland, and che Queen 
5: of» Hungary, muſt have appeared a ver) ex- 
s traurdiary evett to he lublime porcę, after 
</the ſignalcvtory which that prince had ob- 
* 2zined, over the Saxons; and Auſttians, near 
* Drefden 3 to which, be was. obſiged-py the 
manch of the Muſcoviees, who were-allambled 
vm Oourland, and threareged to invade his 
a dumin ions. The ſublime porte muſt. from 
2 e Gr * _ ipogtanoe it woulg 


have 
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755 . been to ber, if ſhe. had followed the Cu ger. 


f {365 fe Uh. = 5 gave her, by her am- 
dor, HE 6 fo e alarm upon the — 
© ae 725 $ in like m anner as 
UE: n pe 2 (coyites þ a6 his 
3 uſſian. w give 155 ſuffrage. to. the 
£1-Grapd "Duke 122 pſcany. 3 
Ache e xr99ps., would, haye. prevented 
every, cleftor. ee PI. his voice for that 
+ PTIICEs: an 9, Nag fame, 1 hayę 
| . even. phj 10 1 it from his preten- 
e HAT 500 * reaſons which F deal had 
5 ns ke h the elect dT _ 
and uke dle , flill ſubliſted,. a 

„ taunded, upon 2 

5 # % Germany. z, ang the Emperor of France, as 


ſo the, motiogs of 


Evarantee of t greaty of Weſtpbalia, had 


3 „A right, in Himtelf, to oppoſe Whatever was 


- 


£5 tempted. alt the 0 2 and laws of the 
Br NG EY hr. 2 ee of. France, er- 

; f war, 10 ns the E wire e of . by, 

In contempt.of 1 beſe laws, * caming. 6 

1 20 gs hag in. the houſe of Auſtrie : his — 
cauſed it to be declared to © porte, that 

55 1 15 would, with al bis 1 5 oppoſe the 

4 eleQion, of the grand .duke..z and. he perſiſted 

* 1 in chis project. ig 17 as France, 


®. 
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7 


laws. of the 0 gf - 


c, with. ſo much reed e her. Tem, S 


n the ſublime porte depart. from, the 
plan 15 55 hitherto. purſued, With r * 
: 5 2 e gwent of the grand. = 
Was nor abe < PIR a W in 
* Preventl ing. the imperial dignity fr 
00 perpetuated in 428 aß & Külz A - 
not be deceived: 
A: natural Ten 3 E 1 perial 
ee he forces f Ger- 


1 


Ronen! ""R 2 2 many 


his houſe Would be always 7 


meer, 


FPAir „ many. to recover her ancient powe and 


© make it valid with her allies,” who reg 


3 © to help her out of the' bad "fittarion- ſhe' was 
: 2746., « in, with no other views, but to make uſe of 


„ her in the execution of their deſigns ainſt 
the Ottoman power. THAT it was true, the 
King of Pruffia had made his peace 3 but this 
„ Was a ſtronger reaſon by the porte, who 
e had exhorted France to perſiſt in the ſame 
«ſyſtem, and had began to concur in it her- 
s ſelf, ſhould continue united to France, and 
Low conform to the plan which the would fol- 
„ low: this peace, perhaps, was only a truce 
* upon force, of as ſhort duration as the treaty 
« of 1742 3 but if it ſhould be true, that the 
<- houſe of Auſtria,” by her atcomtnodation 


; "<< with the houſes of Bavaria and Branden- 


e burgh, ſhould be delivered from her enemies 
«in Germany, it would follow that thoſe pow. 
Go ers, who, on the eaſt and weſt, might bound 
ct the illimitable ambition of that Hook” We r 
5 more intereſted than ever to preſerve a oy 
« underſtanding, and act with uniformity. THAT 
the peace with Perſia was either concſuded, or 
upon the point of 1 — fo; when efficacious 
'« and ſolid meaſures might de” taken, to over- 
— * throw the ambitious 1 . 5 of the Auftri- 
ans: but the ſublime porte would previouſ! 
<. renounce all the 5 8 of thoſe mea - 
4 ſures, and would deviate from the rules of 
«ſound policy, if ſhe tied up her own' 'bands, 
* and voluntarily, without OO OP up 
the right ſhe had either to ry Mt threaten, 
.. whenever the circumſtances" of affairs ' might 
require it: therefore, the ambaſſador of 
France was perſuaded, that if the ſublime 
= . condeſcended N an attention to this 
3 m8 ee, 


« 


* 
* 
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memorial, ſhe'would defer the e e 5 


ment of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, at leaſt, _ iy, 


„till the firſt ſucceſſes - of the next campaign, ——— 
for which France was makin mens pre- 1746. 
e parations, were ſeen.” - As France, Withopt 

any regard for chriſtianity,” ſpared no pains or 
 artifices to ſtir up the Ottoman porte againſt 

the houſe” of Auſtria; this memorial was an 
evidence that ſhe was no leſs ſollicitous to em- 
broil the Turks with Ruſſia, in the ſame manner. 

as ſhe had done in 1738, when Ffance brought 

the Mahomietan arms againſt the Czarina, be- 


- _ ſhe had o Sp the eſtabliſhment” of Sta-. 


- niſſaus in Poland: and, by this memorial, France 
made a ſincere confellin” that the true cauſe of 
the war was for oppoſing tlie election of the 
8 duke, and not for. obtaining the preten- 

of the houſe of Bavaria; which ſerved, as = 
original pretexts, for colouring the breach of 
1 confirmed by oath but a. few years be. 
the Ottoman miniftry paid little attention 
to this memorial; tor the grand ſignior recog- 
nized the title of the Emperor of Germany, in 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany; and manifeſted a a 
reſolution to live peaceably, and harmoniouſty, © 


with the chriſtian powers.” Fe 


Tax court of Vienna was ; alſo induftriouſly | 
employed! in re-eſtabliſhing her intereſt with the 
European powers, and providing the. neceſſary 
forces and ſupplies for opening the campaign; 
for which purpoſe the Auſtrian miaiſtry had pro- 

oſed, to their confederates, to bring 50,000 men 
into the Netherlands, beſides their contipgent, of 
30,000 men, for Italy, if timely ſupplied with 
their ſubſidies. Prince Charles of Lorrain was 


elected Prime Veldt Marſhal of the Empire; | 1 


3 oppoſed by the Pea and Palatirie 
2 * 


* 
- 


4 


+ ® 


* 
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3 PART. ming but zbe erial court had nat in- 
I. tereſt e hough. to ebay 

. Scr kon to. comę to apy: other re ſalutians than to 

; defend the mſelves, and mutually affiſt each dvar. 


Prop 


De Conduct / the e Sa, 
Wich the .circles. of... the 


when attacked by any 18 * whatſoeyer,... 
_ Auſtrian miniſter-ar the court of Deelden, io 
concert with thoſe of the maritime powers, 
Cauſed the proviſional Fequiſiion. to be made. for 
s march of che 10,090 Saxons, agreed to be 
_ ANY for Fav bad of ae 1 time Pow- — 
ers, and to ve in the .Nether 5, Pur ſuant 
* the treaty. of Warſaw. z hut bis Polin ma- 
palin Was not ſeaſonabliy ſupplied. with the ſti⸗ 
ulated lublidy, Ae retarded the motion of 
ele, trag RPE contributions 
- Ain his he Ahr ihr. 
„Vas of, Pruſſia, 8955 impoſlible for, hi 
liſh m 1 A to e ſufficicor: lum. of money 
to e: requeſted troops into a condition o 
. early enough for the Netherlands. .: 
8 Wed of | Sen a promiſed the cqurt 
of Vienna to ſupply, her a; body of troops 
on the Arft i OD, apd . chien br 


'S 


dy, 
Ir the court of Varkailles was. digppvinted i in 
her artifices at the Otroman porte, the pver- 


tures from the court ff A ae Hound, z very 


_ Different ier en, the ezarina; the Rul- 
ian miniſtry were e to ſupport the in- 

tereſt of the houſe gf Auſtria; and à treaty was 
cobelgded, on the 20th of March, between her 


imperial majeſty ſof all the Ruſſias, and her un- 
perial and regal majeſty. Ahe 4 ps of dhe Ro- 


28 by which it was 5 * iid 1 5 c 


 ,+, Czarina; thould, be du * 


« any ode vhomſqeyer, Sd : 
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<< "the empreſs queen ſhould fend her, within Cn Ar. 

« the term of three months from the day of the I. _ 

« requiſition, a ſuccqur pf $0,000 chen; 20,000 —v>— 

« foot, and 16,000 horfe, which ſhould remain 1746 
in the-ſervice of, the (anna: 1 o 
« ſaid attack, or vexation, ſhould ſubſiſt. The ſame 
* {ſyecour was alſo GAR} pon the fame con- 
&« ditions; by the Cxariva to the empreß queen 3 
3085 it was mutually agreed, that this alliance 8 
«ſhould not extend, with rega J either of the 25 
«©; parties, if the Gzarina ſhould br artadked bßß 
„ Perſia, or if the ſtates of the ęmpreſs queen 

ein Italy ſhould b | W. 
„engagement to reach | 
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keep ready a corps of : 30,000 men and; 5 
attack 
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The campaign in the N at THER- 


i 


AN Ds; the reduction of Au r- 
WER, Mons,” St GviLaingo and 
8 by the FxENCAH; A0 the 
battlo of Linxsz or Roveou. 
mew! 4 campaign in ITALY: the 
erpulſion of the FäkNcu and 
SrANIARS out of PrebMon T, by 
the King of SarDiNIA : the 
e of Miran by Don 
FPnfrir, and his retreat from the 
AusrxIAN general; the addion 


& * at Copos No; the junction of 
the Faenca. — 1 — Sr aNLARDS ; 
and the battle of Pl AcEN TIA: 


1 


the junction of the AusTrIANs 
and Pixon rs; the battle of 
Rorro FRE DO; with the total 


expulſion of the Srawia nps, and 


their auxiliaries, out of the Par- 
-MESAN, PLAISANTIN, and Mi- 

LANESE ; their flight to Gznoa, 
and retreat into PROVENCE. 1 


THE 


* 


» 
. 
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emburg ; which they were determined to ſub- 
due in the enfuing campaign. The confederate 


army was aſſembled in the , neighbourhood of 
Antwerp, on the 24th of March, by Marſhal | 
Bathiani, who had only four battalions and nine 


ſquadrons of the Britiſh troops, ſixteen battalions 


and thirty five ſquadrons of the Dutch, ten bat- 


* 


talions and ſixteen ſquadrons of Auſtrians, with 


ſicteen battalions and twenty-ſix ſquadrons of 


Hanoverians, in all 444000 men, under his 
command; though a large reinſbrcement was 


ſpeedily expected, when Prince Charles of Lor- 


rain was to appear at the head of the army: but, 


_ till then, Marſhal Bathiani was obliged to in- 


trench his little army behind the Demer, about 
ten miles S. E. of Antwerp. and fourteen N. E. 
from Bruſſels, where Marſhal Saxe was aſſem- 
bling the army of France, conſiſting of 120,000 


men. The French, with theit monarch at the 
head of his irreſiſtible force, took the field on 


the 24th of April: they immediately bent their 
march towards the confederates; and, on the 1ſt 
of May, obliged them to abandon their advan- 
tageous ſituation in the neighbourhood of Mech- 
lin, and to retire to Antwerp, from whence 
they were alſo obliged to recede, on the 6th of 
May; when they retreated to Breda, the capi- 
tal of Dutch Brabant, after leaving a garriſon of 
25000 men in Antwerp. Ant ond een l 


0 Mar81 ct SAxx immediately inveſted the 


- 


city of Antwerp, which. was unable tõ ſtop the 


„ progreſs 


* 
CE > 5 ” 
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: 


FTVHE French, by eloſing the former cam- CAF. 
paign with the reduction of Bruſſels, were II. 
poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong fortfeſſes of the Www » 

Auſtrian Netherlands, excepting Antwerp, 1746. 

Mons, St Guilain, Charlerey, Namur, and Lux- 


1 
if} 
1 
1 
ill 

| 


270 . a. 
a; progreſs of the French, who took poſſeſſion of 
VIII. tt on the ↄth of May: but the citadel ſoftain- 
a ſiege of ſeven days, when the gartiſon 


ſurrendered upon honburable terms: after which 
Marſhal Saxe turned his arms againſt the ſourh- 
ern part of the Netherlands; becauſe he had no 
preſent danger to apprehend from the confe- 
derates, Who were 2 their camp at Ter- 


0 hyde, near Breda, in ex tion of reinforce - 


ments from England and Germany. the 
capital of Hainault, was the next objec bf the 
French Marſhal : this city is ſituate on an emi- 


nehnce, near the confluence of the Rivers Haine 
and Trouille, fifty- one miles ſouth of Antwerp, 


twenty. ur 8. W. of Bruſſels, and twenty-two 
8. E. of Tournay: the adjacent country may be 
ſo oyerflowed as to render the approaches of an 
enemy very difficult and the fortifications are 


| - conſiderable ſrength⸗ however it has been 


zently taken and retaken, particularly, by the 
ot Marlborough, in 170g, after the vic- 


; — of Malplaquet: nor was it now more ten- 


able againſt the French, who iaveſted it on the 


«29th of May, with 60, 00 men, provided wich 
| :800:waggons laden with bombs and bullets, 140 
pieces of heavy cannon, aud eighty mortars: 


the garriſon conſiſted of only: 3.300 men; ſcarce 
a third part ſufficient to defend the works: but 
they made a brave defence, and though obliged 
to abandon their outworks one after another, 


they did not ſurrender till the 27th of June, 


whed the very great and continual fire, of ſo form- 
idable a train of artillery; bad: made :ſeveral 


 Tbreathes:wide enough for. an aſſaullt ; bit it coſt 
the F rench 7,000 men. The. French met 9. 


-ptared} before St Guilain » five miles weſt of 


. e e boo men e 


9 
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dered: without any material reſiſtance. Charle- e 


roy, a ſtrong towi on the river Sambre, nine- II 


teen miles weft.of Namur, was inveſted on the ens, 

Sch of . Jaly-.z; the trenches were opened on the che 1546 

11th z, and, though; the gartiſon conſiſted . 

1, 500 men, the place was taken on. the 14th, by, : 

the beſiegers-,ruſhing,. into.,the town among a 

party of, the garriſon returning from a, ſally. 

After. the reduction f theſe places, the French 

monarch found himſelf e maſter of Flan- 

ders, Brabant, and Hainault: this cauſed. him to 

publiſh.an: edict; by, which he re-united wks 1788 

to his domigions, that part which formerly 

longed, to them, by the, treaty of Ryſwick, 

- 16978: and Which the French were: — 

to reliciquiſh by the treaty of Utrecht ; and his 

majeſty granted the adminiſtration of the re · uni- 

ted country, for five years, to Monſieur: Gerar- 

dine, There was now only one formidable rown, 

| from t fea to. the! biſheprio of Liege, unxe· 

duced by;ther French: this was Namur, ca 

of theo province of, that name, ſituate at the 
confluence.of che Sambre and the Maſe, thir 44 

five miles 5. E, of Bruſſels: it was ſo 2 

ſtrong thay it had never been attempted. by. the 


great Duke of Marlborough 3 and the tus 
lieges it ſuſtained in the preceding war, one by 
Lewis XIV. and the Jo hc ding William, 


greatly diſtinguiſhed the years — 2, and 1698 

but this place the Freneh were gn ae 1696 3 3 
io bring ae their Ohediepre. nt cNoNApnoaVng 

_ Taz; Heſſian trop from Scotland, and a 
reinforcemapt of Aufßtrians under Count Palty, 

d now: 3 the confederatg army at 
Terhyde, here Prince, Charles of Lorrain had 
taken the eemmandonithe. Ah ofj Joly 3- — 4 
ba fosod-himſelf- — 

0 e N b, 


»s 2 
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* 
Par talions, 100 ſquadrons, 2,00 pandours, went 
Vu. companies of grenadiers, and eight inde — 4 
; companies, in all 87,000 men; with wt 
1746: bighyeſs, Marſhal Bathiani, and the — cn 
| Waldeck, came to the reſolution of marching to 
the protection of the important city of Namur. 
The confederate army made ſeveral marches; 
and, on the 18th of July, arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Namur, early enough to cover 
| it, for ſome time, from the fury of the French, 
9 5 whoſe army conſiſted of 198 batralioris, 144 
i ſquadrons, and thirteen independent companies, 
in all, 104, ooo men. The French were en- 
7 camped at Gemblours, ten miles N. W. of Na- 
mur; and the confederate army was poſted, in 
an advantageous ſituation, within ſight of them, 
where Marſhal Saxe was afraid to attack them, 
contenting himſelf with ſeizing: Dinant, | fourteen 
3 ſouth of Namur, in the biſhopric of 
RN „by which he made himſelf maſter of the 
E214 bene of the Maeſe above Namur. The 
two armies lay obſerving the motions of each 
other} and Prince Charles diſconcerted all the 
attempts of the Freneh general till the Sch of 
Auguſt; when Count Lowendahl, with a de- 
tatchment of 200000 French, took poſſeſſion of 
Huy, à town and caſtle of importanet on the 
rider Maeſe, ſeventeen” miles N. E. of Namur, 
ſubject to the biſhop'of.. — 2 but; on account 
bl its convenieney, generally ſeized" upon during 
any contentions in the Netherlands' the confe- 
' Eerat6s had a eonfiderable magazine in Huy, 
| which fell into the hands f the French; who, 
by dhe poſſeſſion ' of this place, had cut of the 
communication of tlie confederates with Mae- 
frichic. © Marſhal: Saxe by his poſition, had alſo 
Gefeited the Tonfederiees of all kinds of ſub- 
1 : ſiſtance, 


e 
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TIP on his ſide 3 which obliged Prince Ch Av. 
Charles of Lorrain to think of quitting his ad- II. 
vantageous poſt; of abandoning Namur to 
its own ſtrength; and retiring on the northern 1746, 
| fide the Maeſe, to draw his ſupplies, of provi- 
ſion and forage, from the Duchies of Limberg 
and Luxemberg: to which he was the more 
readily induced, becauſe the confederates had no 
troops to ſpare for an attempt to diſlodge Count 
Lowendahl; nor were they provided with, bat- 
tering:cannon, nor even with field-pieces enough, 
| Mp venture a battle with Marſhal en 
Tu confederates, on the 18th of Auguſt, 
aſſed. over the Maeſe; and Namur was imme-' 
diately inveſted by 35,000 men, under. the com- 
mand of Count Clermont; Who cauſed the 
trenches to be opened on the ad of September. 
The garriſon conſiſted of 5,000 Auſtrians, who 
made a vigorous defence: but a continua ſhower 
of bombs made ſuch-dreadtul havoc in the cit 
that it as obliged to be ſurrendered, on th 
AZth, hen che garriſdn retired, into the citadel; | 
where they were attacked with, ſo much activity, | "oY 
that, after the deſtruction of two magazines, and g 
the loſs of a great number of men, they capitu- 
lated, on the 23d of September, when the 
French, after the loſs of 4,000 men, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this i important city. The French mo- 
narch ordered te deum to be ſung throughout 
all his dominions for the rapid reduction of Na- 
mur ; his miniſters affirmed that their troops 
were no longer ſenſible of the lengths to which 
ſieges were carried in former reigns; that the 
ſurrender of Namur was the fruit of a campaign, 
where valour, capacity. and rudence, conquer- 
ed the enemy, without Bakr ting them that 
God: Was * in the revolution of. empires: 
Vol. IV. 8 and, 
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274 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Part and, by the conqueſt of Flanders, reſtored the 
VIII. ancient patrimeny'ef the French monarchs, into 
the hands of a king who fought only for peace, 
1746. making truth and clæemency his conſtant atted- 
. dants, and the chief ſupport of his throne, - 
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Was advantageouſly ſituated for interrupting the 
| Progreſs of the confedetates;” who/ were under 


Dos ix the ſiege of Namur, the confede- 
rates were poſted at Maeſtricht, a city of Bra- 
bant; belonging to the Dutch, forry-three miles 
N. E. of Namur, and” thirteen N. of Liege; 


"Where they were joined by Sir John Legonier, 


with three Britiſh battalions; and by two bat- 
talions of Bavarians, being a part of 5,000 men, 


lately granted by that elector to be taken into 
the pay of the confederates: ſo that the allied 


army was little inferior to the French. It was, 
therefore, reſolved; on the igth of September, 


to croſs the Maeſe, and march towards Marſha 


Saxe, which was accordingly put into execution 


on the röth: but Marſhal Saxe had early intelli- 
nce'of their defign, and poſted his army at 


the neceſſity of returning to Maeſtricht; though 
the French general was determined to purſue, 
and bring them to an engagement, if they re- 


treated. 


Tux confederate army; on the z6th of Sep- 


tember, effected the päſſage of the Jaar, at 


four in the morning, in their retreat to Mae- 
ſtricht; the army marching in eight columns, 
the artillery making the ninth: but the French 
marſhal had removed the bulk ef his army; from 
Tongres, with fuch expedition, that he had a 
fair opportunity of attacking what part of the 
confetlerate army he pleaſed: though ſuch-mea- 


ſures were taken for his reception, that — 8 


Engaged in the late General War. 
ſhal waited for the arrival of Count Clermont, Char, 


from Namur, before he would hazard an attack 


A+ 


river: the cannonading then Degas and was 

nfederate gene- 
rals made ſuch a prudent diſpoſition, that rhe 
French were immediately attacked by the Bris 
tiſh. regiment commanded by Major-General 
Johnſon, who petitioned for it, and did it with 
ſa. good a countenance, that they acquired great 
reputation: they were aſſiſted by two Hanove- 
rian regiments, and two regiments of Heſſians, 
who behaved ſo gallantly, that the Freneh were 
broken. and beat back into the ravine, with the 


boss of 700 men ; though the confederates loſt | 


: 


only 400. In the mean time, the confederate 
were ordered to be under arms; they lay 


ſo all night; the has retired about midnight; 


,. 
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Parr and, in the morning of the 27th, the confede- 


VIII. rates encamped. 


=, CounT CIERMONT joined Marſhal Saxe, 
1746. on the 28th of September, ſo that the French 


were then in their tull force, amounting to 170 
battalions ; with which Marſhal Saxe was deter- 
mined. to attack the confederates in their en- 
campment. The French army, on the 3oth of 
September, paſſed the Jaar in the afternoon ; 
encamping within a league of the confederates, 
who were convinced that the intention of Mar- 
ſhal Saxe was to attack them: upon which their 
heavy baggage was, that night, ſent to Mae- 
ſtricht ; orders were given for the confederate 
infantry to lie with their accoutrements on, the 
horſe to be ſaddled, and all the troops to be un- 
der arms an hour before day. The diſpoſitions, 
for receiving the French, were made at the 
quarters of Prince Charles of Lorrain, with 
great ſkill and judgment; and, every perſon be- 
ing at his poſt, early in the morning of the 1ſt 
| of October, they perceived the French advanc- 
ing towards them, their infantry being formed 
into three columns, with thirty pieces of artil- 
lery at the head of each column. The right 
wing of the confederates, conſiſting of the Auſ- 
trians, was extended upon a plain, half a mile 
beyond Grondza, having the villages of Endiſt, 
Sling, and Fexhe, in their front; which they 
occupied with twelve battalions. Betwixt the 
laſt village and Liers was a plain, and this was 


nin front of the Hanoyerian infantry: in front 


of the Britiſh and Heſſian foot was the village 
of Liers: in front of the Hanoverian cavalry 
was the village of Warem: and betwixt the 
Scotch Greys and the left of the Dutch line 
was the village of Roucoux: theſe troops com- 
i e poling 
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poſing the left-wing of the army. Major- Gene- Ca av. 
ral Zaſtrow, with two Britiſh, four Hanoverian, II. 5 


8 


and two Heſſian battalions, having Prince Fre ⁊ä⁊ 


deric of Heſſe and Brigadier Douglas under 17 
him, was ordered to. defend the three laſt villa- 
ges; becauſe Prince Waldeck, who was to have 
_ defended. Roucoux, had been obliged to poſt a 
great derachment in the ſuburbs of Liege, upon 
intelligence that the French intended to take 
poſt; phere in the enn g ft os 
TE French, in three columns, were by this 
time advanced. ſo near, that three batteries, 
which the confedcrates had erected, began to 
play upon them: this was about noon; and the 
cannonading continued till two, with terrible 
execution on both ſides, Prince Waldeck was 
then attacked, on the left, with great fury; but 
the French were repulſed, ſeveral times, with 
extraordinary bravery, by the Dutch; who 
were however overpowered by numbers, and 
obliged to give way after a very gallant defence: 
but what contributed greatly to this ſucceſs of 
the French, was, that the inhabitants of Liege 
had, the night before, introduced them into the 
town, and put them in poſſeſſion of it, juſt in 
the back ot Prince Waldeck, whoſe diſpoſition 
was excellently made before that accident, hav- 
ing a flank upon his left of eight battalions with 
2 great ravine, and very difficult ground before 
them, with his left wing of horſe to ſupport it. 
Ihe villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, 
were, at the ſame time, attacked by forty-five 
battalions of the French, in columns, by bri- 
gades: as ſoon as one brigade gave way ano- 
ther came on; they were twice repulſed; but 
Major r with his eight batta- 
lions, after having e his po 
309 . 


s wonder- 


e 
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Par fully well, was at laſt obliged to abandon the 

VIII. villages of Warem and Roucoux; though he 

ill ſupported hinſelf at Liers, with the batta- 

1746. lions under the Prince of Heſſe and -Major-Ge- 

neral Howard. The Britiſh cavalry ſhewed the 

greateſt deſire to fall upon the French horſe, 

but they kept themſelves conſtantly under the 

protection of their foot and cannon z and when 

the French infantry eame out upon the plain, 

the Britiſh horſe galloped up with great ſpirit to 

charge them, the Earl of Rothes being at the 

head of the Hirſt line, and the Earl of Crawford 

at the ſecond, who drove the French back, 

word in hand, into the hedges, much faſter 

than they came on. Sir John Legonier rallied 

the broken battalions, and poſted them in an 

advantageous ſituation: while Prince Charles of 

Lorrain, and 'Marſhal Bathiani, gave their or- 

dets, in all parts, through the whole action, 

With N judgment and intrepidity: but 

they found it impoſſible to weaken the Auſtrian 

| Hine to reinforce the left; becaufe the French 

had poſted 10,000 horſe, on an eminence, at 
Tome diſtance from the right flank of the Auſ- 

trians, Who, if they had weakened themſelves, 

might have been prevented in their retreat to 

Micſticht As foon'as Prince Waldeck, whoſe 

troops had began to give way, was informed 

that the Viſage We M. ve Veen in gp 

order towards the Maeſe; and, in theſe circum- 

ſtances, a general retreat of the confederates Was 

reſolved upon, which was ſecurely executed, by 
the prudent diſpoſition made by Prince Charles 

of Lorrain; the rear guard, of twenty fquadtons, 

twelve battalions, and twelve companies of 'gre- 

nadiers, being all Auſtrians, inted upon for 
this ſervice, becaufe they had not fuffered in 
| | Eres the 


— 
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the action. The confederates quitted the field CAF. 
with as little diſadvantage as could be II. 
expected, and -retreated to the mountain of St 
Peter, two miles ſouth of Maeſtricht; but the 17406. 
French did not think proper to purſue them. 
The confederates had 4, 290 men either killed, 
wounded, or taken priſoners; of theſe 1,420 
were Dutch, 1,236 were Hanoverians, 650 were 
Auſtrians, 400 were Heſſians, 240 were Bavari- 
ans, and 380 were English; who alſo loſt twen- 
ty-four pieces of cannon, and five .haubitzes:: 
the Dutch had Major-General Veldtman, two 
colonels, two majors, eight captains, and fifteen 
ſubalterns killed 3 with Count La Lippe, Licu- 
tenant · General Smiſſaart, and ſeveral other of- 
ficers wounded: the Heſſian regiment of Manſ- 
Pach had fix captains killed, and the Hanove- 
Fian regiment of Maidell had not one officer 
left s the Engliſh had Sir Henry Neſpit, and 
five ather captains killed, Lieutenant. Colonel 
Mentagu, Major Sowie, Major Kendall, ↄne 
captain, and eight ſubalterns wounded, or pri- 
ſoners; but neither the Auſtrians, or Bavarianz, 
duffered any material Joſs: among the officers. 
Heweyer, the French — the hondur of 
the day at an expenſiwe rate; having loſt up- 
wards of g, odo men in the action, with a great 
number of eminent officers; and this without of 
being able to obſtruct the march of the confege- 1 
rates to Maeſtricht. This battle terminated the 
2 in the Netherlands; the Allies paſſed 
aeſe, and ſeparated to take up their winter 
Quaxters in the duchies of Limberg and Luxem- 
berg, and the country along che Lower Macle,z 
while the Frencir were 5 15 u ee c 
ee > a 
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PART WInIIE the French were fo ſucceſsful in the 
VIII. Netherlands, the affairs of Italy were, almoſt 
beyond expectation, to their diſad vantage. At 
1746. the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the army of the 
three crowns, aſſiſted by the Genoeſe, were in 
poſſeſſion of the duchies of Milan and Parma, 
with a conſiderable part of the Modeneſed the 
royal infant Don Philip had his refidence in Mi- 
lan, where he had cauſed the citadel to be block- 
aded: the Auſtrians had withdrawn themſelves 
from Novara into the Mantuan, where Prince 
Lichtenſtein waited for the arrival of a conſide- 
rable ſuccour from Germany: the King of 'Sar- 
'dinia had drawn his troops together, in a little 
compaſs, about Turin, having the mortification 
of ſeeing a great part of his ſtrong places already 
in the hands of the French and Spaniards; but 
the Britiſh ſubſidies enabled both their Imperial 
and Sardinian majeſties to ſtrengthen their 
forces, and gave freſn reſolution both to them 
and their ſubjects; ſo that the recruited armies 
were very early in action on both ſides. His 
«Sardinian majeſty, tempted by promiſes on one 
part, harraſſed by diſtreſſes on the other, driven 
from paſs to paſs, and obliged to ſee the con- 
queſt of one fortreſs after another, ſtill perſiſted 
io his reſolution, of defending the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria, and continued to ſet thoſe enemies at de- 
fiance who had poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of 
his dominions, and who ſhook his throne, though 
they could not ſhake his conſtancy: how pleaſ- 
ing is it to dwell on the contemplation of the 
fortitude,” and integrity, ſhewn by this great 
prince, during the courſe of all the years in 
which he had been harraſſed by perpetual at- 
tacks; in which he had given the ſtropgeſt 
Proofs of an unconquerable reſolution, and in- 
variable 
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te adherence to his engagements? that the Crap. 
Houſe of Bourbon was prevented from erefting II. 
another kingdom in Italy, was owing to the Coo 
magnanimity of his Sardinian majeſty, who, at 7770 
laſt, obtained the proper reward of bravery, by 
driving his enemies before him, and recovering 
his dominions; at the fame time that the re- 
cruited Auſtrians were equally ſucceſsful in the 
dominions of the Empreis queen. 
Tux army of the thr ree crowns, poſted i in the 
Piedmonteſe dominions, conſiſted of 30,000 
men, under Marſhal Maillebois: Don Phil 
and Count de Gages, had 35,000 men in 5 | | 
neighbourhood of Milan; and the Duke of Mo- 7 
dena had 8,000 in his own dominions; in all 
73000 men: the King of Sardinia had aug- 
mented his army to 36,000 men; and Prince 
Lichtenſtein was at the head of 40,000 Auſtrians. 
The timely arrival of ſuccours from Germany, 
to make a powerful diverſion on the ſide of the 
Mantuan, obliged the French and Spaniſh gene- 
rals to bend their force to that quarter; and this 
not only relieved his Sardinian majeſty from the 
fear of a bombardment, with which his capital 
was threatened, but encouraged him to open the 
campaign with new ſpirits and reſolution. Gene-: 
ral Leutrum, with 16, ooo Piedmonteſe, inveſted 
the important town of Aſti, on the 12th of 
February; which ſurrendered, on the 24th; 
when the garriſon, conſiſting of nine battalions 
of the beſt troops of France, amounting to 
5,200 men, were made priſoners of war, with 
Lieutenant - General Montal, two major. generals, 
three brigadiers, and near 400 officers. The 
Piedmonteſe general afterwards relieved the cita- 
del of Alexandria, which had been blockaded 
5 K , winter, and made 15000 „ priſo- 
inn ners 
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Parr ners in the town. This was followed by the 
VIII. furrender of Caſal, on the 136th of March; 


wrong Marſhal Maillebois retired, with the 


| 3746. remainder of his forces, from Tortona, into the 


_ neighbourhood of Genoa: by which all the 
| Mantferrat was free from an enemy, and Valen- 
Za was immediately inveſted, though it held out 
till the 22d of April, when it was. recovered by 
the Piedmonteſe, who took 1,000 priſoners. 
Dou PniI Ir had the ame misfortunes on the 
other fide, being obliged to abandon Milan, the ca- 


, pital of his projected empire, on the 8th of March, 


And to retire to Pavia; where he was cloſely follow- 
ed by Prince Lichtenſtein, who had ſent a detach- 
ment to retake Guaſtalla, which was immediately 


recovered. Don Philip abandoned Pavia, on the 


24th of March, and conducted his army to Parma, 
and other places in the ſame neighbourhood, in 
ſeparate bodies. The Auſtrians vigilantly followed 


tte Spaniards, and their auxiliaries ; and the Mar- 


” quis de Caſtellar, wich.7,000 men, was obliged to 


Ahbandon Parma, in the night of the 1th of April, 


leaving behind him his, artillery and baggage, 
with a conſiderable magazine in the citadel; and, 
after continual fkirmiſhing with the light troops 
under General Nadaſti, who purſued him for ele- 
ven days together, he made his way to Sarzana, 


an the territories of the Genoeſe, with the loſs of 


2,000 men. Don Philip, and Count de Gages, 
threw themſelves into Placentia, with the reſt of 
their forces, on the agd of April; while the 
Auſtrians re- entered Parma, retook Iſſolongo, 


and recovered St Lazaro, without any reſiſtance. 


However, to counterballance the Joſs of the 
matelſi, paſſed the Po, on the a4th of April at 
night, with 12, 000 men, and ſurpriaed 2, 00 


Auſtrians 
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Auſtrians poſted at Codogno, where he killed Char. 
4,500, and took 2,000 priſoners: after which he II. 
ravaged the Milaneſe, though as he could nat — 
maintain his poſt, he returned on the 10th of May 746. 


to Placentia; where the main body of the forces, 


under Don "Philip and Count de Gages, were 
poſted under the aw of the city, with an in- 


tention to aſſemble all their army there. 
His Sardinian Majeſty, having recovered all 
the Pied monteſe fortreſſes, and drove Marſhal Mail- 
lebois into the Milaneſe, entered that duchy to in- 
vade the territories of Genoa z wee on the 3 iſt 
of May, he reduced Novi, twenty - five miles north 
weſt of Genoa ; and, aſter taking Ovado, he 
advanced towards the Po, with an intention of 


| joining the Auftrians, and of bringing the Spa- 


niards and-rheir auxiliaries to an engagement, 
or of purſuing them into the republic of Genoa, 
Tux approach of the Piedmonteſe occalioned 

Marſhal Maillebois to proceed immediately to 
Placentia, to join the forces under Don Philip. 


and attack the Auſtrians before the arrival of his 


Sardinian Majeſty : this deſign was exetuted, un 
the 3d of June, when the Spaniſh Prince found 


himſelf at the head of 52,000 men, with which 


it was determined immediately to attack the Au- 
ſtrians in their camp at St Lazaro, within twenty- 
two miles of Placentia. Accordingly, on the 


P's in che evening, the combined army under 


nt de Gages, and 'Marſhal Maillebvis, ad- 
vanced with all dmaginable filence, and ? 
tion 3 (though neither ſo ſecretly nor expeditious 
4s to gain any advantage of the Auſtrian General, 
who was prepared to give them a proper 


recep- 
tion. The Spaniards, and their auxiliaries, .a- 


dovr eleven o'clock, entered the Auſtrian in- 
Frens hits, when a moſt deſperate batde on- 


ſued 2 
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Parry ſued: the Spaniards: had 200 pieces of . cannon, 
VII. che Auſtrians only 60; but as the latter were leſs 
epoſed to the fire, they made an havoc! equally 
Noe” terrible with the Spaniſh artillery. ; A continual 
fire was reciprocally maintained. and the gloomi- 
neſs of the night gave an additional horror to- 
the ſcene of laughter: ſharp. was the attack, the 
defence vigorous, and the contention brave, du- 
Bous, and reſolute : all the night was vigilantly 
ſpent in the martial conflict; and, when morn- 
ing came, how tremendous was the bloody ſight ? 
for the ground was one pile of carnage, and the 
dreadful roar of artillery: was ſtill inereaſing the 
heap. The fire continued, without any inter- 
miſſion,” till between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing; when Prince Lichtenſtein ordered General 
Bernclau, with 12, 000 men, to advance out of 
the intrenchments, and attack the Spaniards: TT 
this order was inſtantly executed; the: Auſtrians 
advanced, with amazing intrepidity 3 they were | 
ſieaſonably ſupported; by another body, of 6, 0 | 
men, under General Serbelloni, on the right; . 
and by General Gorani, with 6, ooo men, on 1 
the left; NA all behaved: with uncommon. reſo- 
lution ; and, notwithſtanding the prodigious fire 
from the: Spaniſh artillery, began the attack with | 
incredible vigour. The battle was now-renewed 1 
in a more dreadful manner: Count de Gages 9 
exerted all the abilities of ap able General; Mar- 3 
-ſhal.:Maillebbis was equally. 1 8 1 and dili- t 
gent; but all was ineffectual: the Neapolitans t 
and Genoeſe were intimidated, the Spaniards 1 
greatly diminiſhed, and the- Freoch unable to 4 
refit the torrent of victory: the Auſtrians pre- i _ 
vailed, the combined forces were diſmayed, they * 
were broke, they ſcattered, they fled. ; nor ſcarce T 
em all the activity of their Generals le C 


: their e 
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thai irregular retreat,” "which, with f Aifprtaing Cf 


difficulty, was at laſt effected, when they re- 


turned to Placentia; Where the Anftriahs did not . 


H. 


ff a 


- think proper to continue the purſuit. The com- 1746. 


bined forces had 9, ooo men killed and wound- 
ed, and 5,652 taken Priſoners; they alſo loſt 
ten pieces of cannon, with fixty colours, or 
_ Randards: though the"Auſtrians compleated'their 
victory with the loſs of only 4, 300 men: but 
happy for the Spaniards, and their auxiliaries, 
that their retreat was ſo ſeaſonably made; for 
the van of the Piedmonteſe army was ſo near as 
to hear the firing; and, if they had come up, 
the Spaniards; and their allies, muſt have fuf- 
tered a general deſtruction. oh 
Sou difference arifing, the junction of. the 
Auftrians and Piedmoniteſe was not ſo ſudden, 
as by their vicinity might have been expected: 
ſo that Count de Gages not only preſerved Pla- 
centia, but enabled his army, on the 16th of 
June, to croſs the Po, and extend themſelves 
over all the open part of the Milaneſe, between 
the Adda and Teſſin; by which means they 
abounded in proviſions, and even threatened 
the ſiege of Przzighitone. - However, his Sardi- 
nian Majeſty conſented to join his forces with the 
Imperialiſts, which was effected, on the"'5thiof 
July; when the king was at the head of 6g, oo 
men, which he commanded in chief, purſuant 
to the öth article of the treaty of: Worms ; 
though Prince Lichtenſtein could not attend his 
Majeſty, on account of an r and 
Was ſucceeded by the Marquis de Botta. 
"Count DE GAGES had left all his Hel and 
vbönded i in Placentia, with a garriſon of 2,000 
men; and; his Sardinian Majeſty, ſeeing no hopes 
of Telly reducing the place, divided hivariny, 


e and 
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Par and craſſed the Po, above and below that city: 
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2 means he conjectured the Bourbonite 
erals would. be compelled to a ſecond battle, 


1746. or to abandon Placentia 3. or elſe to endeavour 
for a reteat towards Tortona and the ſtate of 


Genaa,. or to fight their way forward into the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate, or the Venetian territories 3 in 
either of which caſes they would give the Au- 


ſtirians and Piedmonteſe an opportunity to harraſs, 
and probably deſtroy, their troops, The moti- 


ons of the King of Sardina, on the Po, having 


obliged the Spaniards, and their auxiliaries,. to 


abandon ſucgeſſively their poſts of Marignano, 


Lodi, Chignolo, St Columbino, and others, 
which they had between the Lambro and the 
Adda, and to draw nearer to their intrench- 
ments at Placentia, and upon the Po, deter- 
mined them, at laſt, to take the deſperate. re- 
ſolution of paſſing that river, to attempt a re- 


treat towards Tortona. For this purpoſe Fer 


drew down their boats from the Lambro, and 


brought up thoſe which they had at Placentia, 


and wich them laid two bridges over the Po, 
between the mouth of the Lambro and that of 


Andrea: they were finiſhed on the 30th of 
July in the evening ; and, their ſeveral bodies 
being drawn together at the bridges, the army 
began to paſs. over them the ſame evening, and 


the Tidone, near the caſſines of la Corta di St 


all the night. The Marquis de Botta, who was 

poſted, with 26,000 Auſtrians: and $,c Pied- 

ene on ; Bi W rt ſide of 3 o, having 
telligence, from a 

the river, of theſe di eee — 

goth, about ſut o'clock. in oy a 

Se ellent, with Fabio! 6 men, to . thcir 
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tion; and, on the toad, met Major General Cn an. 
Gorani, Who, being unable to make head againſt II. 
thoſe that had paſſed the river, was returning 
with his detachment of 2,000 men, and another 1746, 
of 300 Piedmonteſe horſe and dragoons, com- 
manded by the Chevalier Orechia. Theſe troops 
joined General Sarbelloni, and returned to the 
bridges 3 where, being ranged in order of bat- 
tle, they began to engage, and maintained their 
ground till ten the next morning 3 when the 
Mavguis de Botta, who had marched at mid» 
night with the remainder of the troops,. arrived 
upon the Tidone, in the neighbourhood of Rotto 
Fredo. Then the battle was rene wed with. ex- 
traordinary fury: the Spaniards, and their auxi- 
_ larics, deſpairing of ſucceeding in their retreat, 
behaving with the greateſt reſolution ; and the 
_ Auſtrians, as deſirous of obſtructing their inten- 
tion, acting with incredible bravery: the viciſſi · 
tudes of fortune were ſhewn- here in a. peculiar 
manner 3 victory was frequently. on one ſide, 
and as frequently ſhifted, her auſpicious omens to 
the other ; but, long wavering, ſhe, at laſt, 
fixed her reſidence with the Auſtrians ; and, 
about four in the afternoon, the Spaniards, and 
- their auxiliaries, gave way, retiring in great diſ- 
order, and breaking in one upon another, {@ 
that their ſlaughter was very great, eſpecially of 
the French, who, during the action, Which was 
a8 * e v any ever 1 in- 
conteſtible of the bravery of the troops, 
and the — abilities of their commander. 
The Spaniards, and their auxiliaries, retreated 
in the beſt manner to Tortona; but ſo cloſely 
ſued, by the victorious Auſtrians, that they 
oft; a great number of men, and ſeveral pieces 
of artillery, in the retreat. The Spaniards, nd 
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1 r der. auxiliaries, loſt 8,000 men in the engage- 
| VIII. ment; Don de Candel, a Spaniſh Lieutenant 
1 4 General, was among che Nain'z the Count de 
SGages was ſlightly wounded in the leg, and the 
Marquis de Caſtellar was dangerouſly hurt; 1,300 
were taken priſoners beſides the loſs of nineteen 

pieces of cannon; and twenty colours or ſtand- 
ards: the Auſtrians: had only 671 men killed, 

1,374 wounded, and 264 taken priſoners; bur 

among the ſlain was the brave General Bernclau, 

who had ſo remarkably- diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
ſince the commencement of the war, in the ſer- 
vice of her Hungarian Majeſty ; he was but in 
his 45th year, and conſequently very young for 
| the atchievement of thoſe: heroick actions which 
| mult perpetuate his name in the glorious re- 
| cords of antiquity; for, like the great Epa- 
minondas, and Guſtavus of Sweden, he fell with 
victory bleeding by his fide: General Serbelloni 
woas wounded in the'thigh, which occaſioned, his 
death; General Pallavicini-was wounded in the 
head, Gorani in the left hand, Forchgar i in the 
knee, and Andlau in the breaſt. The Spani- 
| ards, and their auxiliaries, retreated to Stradella, 
fourteen miles ſouth eaſt of Pavia: but the Mar- 
quis de Botta, inſtead of purſuing them with his 
whole army, ſent the Chevalier Montoya to ac- 
quaint his Sardinian Majeſty of what had hap- 
Pened; who immediately ſent Count Brown, 
the Auſtrian General who attended him, in a 
_ferry-boat over the Po, to confer with the Mar- 
quis de Botta, and concert the march of the 
armies for the purſuit of the Spaniards, and their 
auxiliaries: in the mean time, Prince Picolimini 
was ſent,” with a detachment of Piedmonteſe 
— Ree to yore in pry. thas * 
= ces. : Kenne 
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Tut Marquis de Botta, the day after the CRH AP. 
battle of Rotto Fredo, ſent General Nadaſti, II. 
with 6,00 men, to ſummon Placentia to ſur 
render, who was joined by Major-General 
Brigueraſque, with 3,000 Piedmonteſe z upon 
which the- officer, commanding in the city im- 
mediately offered to capitulate, and, the ſame 
day, delivered up the town and citadel to the 
Imperial general; who found there, including 
the garriſon, with the ſick and wounded in the 
battle. of St Lazaro, 9,600 men, which were 
made priſoners. of war; the Auſtrian. general 
alſo found in Placentia: 91 pieces of heavy can- 
non, 32 mortars,” 40, ooo bombs charged, 
300, ooo cannon - bullets, 14, ooo tents, 12,000 
fuſees, 6, ooo pair of piſtols, 8,000 ſabres, 3,000 
pieces of cloth, and 39,000 ſacks of corn. How- 
ever, the Spaniards, by this deſperate battle, 
opened their way to Genoa; brought off a great 
part of their troops, with 30 pieces of artillery, 
and part of their baggage; and, what was more 
material, the perſon of the royal infant, who 
was in great danger of being ſurrounded, and 
obliged to ſurrender, with the reſt of the army, 
at diſcretion : this was ſo conſiderable an eſcape, 
that the French monarch ordered te deum to 
be ſung for it at Paris; though the Spaniards, 
after an immenſe expence of blood and treaſure, 
found all their ſchemes fruſtrated for promoting 
the eſtabliſhment of- a kingdom for Don Philip 
in Italy, having, out of 104,000 men, and 
30,000 recruits, which they had in that country 
ſince the commencement of the campaign in 
1744, brought off no more than 26,000 into the 
territories of Gerioa z all the reſt being either 
- Alain, ken, or deferred. ©. 
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Paar. Tu King of Sardinia, and General Brown, 


VII. 
1776. 


conducted rhe Piedmonteſe army ober the Po, 
on the iſt of Auguſt, in the neighbourhood of 
Pavia, and joined the Marquis de Botta on the 
zd; when the united army advanced to Tor- 
rona, which was evacuated on their approach: 
while the Spaniards, and their auxiliaries, haſtened 
into the Riviera of Genoa, where they were 


cloſely purſued, even to the metropolis of that 


republic; which ehe French and Spaniards aban- 
doned, on the 22d of Auguſt, having loſt 445,000 


men | fince the beginning of the campaign, of 


which 24,785 were taken priſoners: this ſo ex- 
aſperated the court of Madrid, that Count de 
Gages was removed from his command, and the 


Marquis de la Mina, re-appointed general in 


his room. The French, Spaniards, and Nea- 
Politans, retired into Provence; leaving the 
Genoeſt,; ve were reduced to 40, ooo men, to 


diefend their own. capital, which was. in danger 


2 
inn 2 


"CHAPTER. III 


An account of the nature, fate, | 
and conſtitution of the Gznozss 
tepublie: the ſurrender of GRNOA 
to the AusTrIAaN General: the 
revolt of the Gznozss ; and the 

39 expulſion of the en 

The invaſion. of PROVENCE, by 
General Brown : the ſiege of 

bs Aris: + and the retreat * the 

| aer eee General o over the Vas, 


- 


e HE territory of 1 — 5 compre- Crna. 


2 IA hends the country anciently Ale WM. 


orm of a creſcent, on the Medi 
8 terranean fea, from the town of 


. | Ventimiglia on the weſt, to the 
| republic of Lucca gn the eaſt bein ſeparated, 
by the Appenning mountains, from the cou wes 
of Nice, Piedmont, the Montferrat, the 

neſe, and Parmeſan, gn the north; and 159 
the Mediterranean. ſea, on 5 ſouth; ih whole 
country being 150 miles 15 length, though Ky 

where extending twenty miles f Fa the 45 an 
in ST Aer an above ten, 50 it L pro- 
e aft noa. 
e or coaſt, The 


Liguria Maitima, lying in 13 


———— — MAT—SẽK . — 


VIII. 
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PazT The Romans were formefly in poſſeſſion. of if 


by right or conqueſt ; but, on the declenſion off 


their empire, it fell into the hands of the Longo- 


1746. 


bards, or Lombards; and, when their kingdom 


was ruined by Charlemagne, it ſubmitted to 


him, and his ſucceffors4 till, in 1099, the inha- 
bitants threw off the yoke of foreigners, and the 


city choſe conſuls to govern their republic.” From 


this æta the Genoeſe date their annals of liber- 
ty; whence it appears, that this republic had 
ſubſiſted 647 years, when the Auſtrians came 


before it: however they have often altered their 


government, and more frequently their maſters; 
they have been ſeveral times ſubdued; ſome- 


times reduced almoſt to the condition of ſlaves 3 


but, ſooner or later, they ſhook off the yoke, 
and recovered their liberty. After ſeveral varia- 
tions in the legiſlature, the Genoeſe ſubmitted 


four times to the French, once to the Marquis 


of Montferrat, thrice to the: Dukes of Milan, 


and, in 1522, to the Marquis de Peſcara, Ge- 


neral for the Emperor Charles V. who expelled 


| the French. At that time the great Andrew 
Doria, deſervedly ſtiled the 'glorious deliverer of 


the common wealth, collected à, [mall fleet, 
with which he maintained the ſcale in Italy, 
againſt the contending powers of France and 
Spain, by artfully and frequently attaching him- 
felf to one and then to the other; though he 
never altered his principle of love to his country: 
by his aſſiſtance, the Imperialiſts obliged t 

French finally to abandon the republic, in 1527; 
when his grateful countrymen offered him theducal 
ſovereignty, the emperor ſollicited him to accept 
it, but Doria inſiſted on the abſolute freedom of 
the ſtate, and eſtabliſhed the preſent form of go- 


Taz 


vernment. 


22 * ů * 
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Tux legiſlative, power of the Genoeſe is pro- CHAY. 
perly an oligarchy, conſiſting of the doge, who III. 
1s decorated with all the ornaments of majeſty, +—— 
particularly with the regalia on account of their 1746. 
right to the kingdom of Corſica, where there was 
formerly a Saracen king: the doge is elected 
every two years; he is aſſiſted by twelve of the 
principal ſenators, called the ſigniory; who, 


* 


with 400 of the e citizens, 


——— 


1 


elected annually out of the freemen, compoſe 
the great ſenate, to whieh is committed the ad- 
miniſtration of the government. It would have 
been well for, the republic of Genoa if ſhe had 
followed the example of her ſiſter of Venice, in 
not permitting her nobles to make any purchaſes 
of lands or houſes in the dominions of a foreign 
prince: for, at preſent, the greateſt families 
among the Genoeſe, had their principal poſſeſ- 
ſions in Naples; which, in a great meaſure, put 
them under the juriſdiction of his Sicilian Ma- 
jeſty: this always ſubjected them to the * 
ſots of that monarchy, both Auſtrians and Spa- 
niards, who taxed; them very high upon every 
| occaſion; and the Spaniards were fo ſenſible of 
the advantage this gave them over the republic, 
that they would not ſuffer a Neapolitan to buy 
the lands of a Genoeſe, who was to find a pur- 
chaſer among his own countrymen, if he was in- 
clinable to ſell: for this reaſon, as well as on ac- 
count of the great ſums which the Spaniſh go- 
vernment owed. the Genoeſe, they were under a 
neceſſity of being in that intereſt, if they had 
been no ways. offended by the treaty of Worms. 
The ordinary revenue of the government is 
computed. at 200, ooo J. a year, but this can re- 
, ceive a great augmentation by the opulence of 
many particular ſubjects; though the cammu- 


1 
| 
1 
| 
1 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
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Parr nity are extremely poor; and indeed, in almoſt 
VIII. every European ſtate, it is a common obſerva- 
ton, that where the governors live in the great- 
1746. eſt magnificence, there the people ſhew the 


greateſt marks of poverty-: the common forces 
of the republic are 5,000 men, which'can be im- 
mediately. augmented to 20,000 ; though, upon 
caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity, the republic has 


ſeen 100,000 of her ſubjects in arms, either for 


the preſervation, or the recovery, of their liber- 
ties. Formerly the Genoeſe were conſidered in 


a very important light, on account of their ma- 


ritime force; but of late, they had been no ways 
reſpectable at ſea; their fleet, that anciently 
gained ſo many victories over the Saracens, Pi- 
a Venetians, Turks, and Spaniards ; that 
1 maſters of Crete, Sardinia, Majorca, 


en 4&4 A IT þ 5:96 54.4 . 35 . i #4 be © + 
Mindrea, Negropont, Leſbos, and Malta; that 


ſettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theo- 
doſia, and ſeveral other towns on the confines of 


| _Eurbpe, had been long reduced to Gx gallies; 


and when they made an addition of but a few 


new ones, Lewis XIV. ſent his orders to ſuppreſs 


them, telling the republic, at the ſame time, 


: that he | knew very well how many they had oc- 
* cafion for: however the Genoeſe, within a few 
PR 33 — ws 4b 44 % #K * Age. #3 * * 53 w7 4 

years afterwards, erected a company of aſſu- 
rance, on purpoſe to encourage their ſubjects to 
venture upon long voyages, and, if poſſible, to 


fecover their ancient reputation as a maritime 
. 5 1 20s ” "A . . 


Power. ; Fo * 5 8 
| 4 15 E Italian proverb ſays of the © Genoeſe, 
e That they have a fea without fiſh, land with. 
e gut trees, and men without faith ;* which 
Vas the identical character of the "ancient Ligu- 
kians. The principal manufactories of Genoa 


dre rich filks, velvets,” and brocades ;*of which 


* 
4 


they 
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they export a conſiderable quantity, tegether Cx av. 
with wines, oil, fruits, anchovies, ſweet-meats, III. 
and ſeveral ſorts of drugs: the republic is but a 
barren ſpot, having but little arable land; ſo 1746. 


that they are frequently obliged to procure corn 
from Naples, Sicily, and other foreign countries; 
which, in time of war, might be intercepted, as 
well as their manufactures, whereby the ſtate 
would be greatly impoveriſhed : add, to this, 
that the bank of St George, made up of ſuch 
branches of the revenues as were ſet apart and 
appropriated to the r of ſeveral ſums, 
that had been borrowed from private perſoris 
during the exigencies of the common-wealth, is 
perpetually endangered during any commotions 
in which the republic is an acceſſary party; 
_ . beſides, the houſe of ; Auſtria, as well as the 
crown of Spain, was. greatly indebted to this 
fund, the deſtruction of which muſt neceſſarily 
involve the ſtate in the utmoſt perplexities; for 
whatever inconveniencies it had laboured under, 
the Genoeſe never entertained a thought of viò- 
lating 1 public credit, or of alienating any part 
of theſe revenues to other uſes than to what they 
had been thus aſſigned. | 
Taz city of Genoa js part of it ſituated on a 
level ſtrand near the ſea, which riſes 3 to 
the top of the hill on which the whole city is 
built; the houſes riſing like the ſeats of a thea- 
tre, aach the nobleſt view of any place 
in the world from the ſea } for the many beauti- 
ful palaces ſtanding, along the ſhore, and the 
houſes in rhe.ciry, which are generally painted 
9H the outſide, look fo extremely gay and lively, 
hat their magnificence ſeems incomparable. 
The ſtreet Balbi, and the 'new' fireer; ate moſt 
ſumpryouſly grand and ſplendid”; the latter, in 
Fw WI0OC TSR) Ih Bayt 01279007 "Ce - 
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Paar the opinion of Mr Addiſon, being a double 
VIII. range of palaces, from one end to the other, 
A built wich an excellent fancy, and fit for the'great- 
1746. eſt princes to inhabit, the fronts of ſeveral of them 


beiag entirely of marble : and Baron Pollnitz 
ſays, that, among all the towns of Italy, Genoa 
is, with juſtice, called the ſuperb ; for that there 
is not a city in Europe, where there are more 
| ſpacious and magnificent palaces, and where the 
houſes are in general better built. The circum- 
ference of the city is fix miles, ſurrounded by a 
wall, and other fortifications ; at a little diſtance, 
is another wall, which takes in the eminencies 
that command the place; and there are thirty 
pariſh churches, n and as many 
convents and religious houſes, in the city, which 
is the ſee of an archbiſhopric. The harbour is 
large and deep, but expoſed to the ſouth-weſt 
wind, only there is a mole for the ſecurity of 
their gallies, and ſmall veſſels; the city lies 
pretty much expoſed to a bombardment, as they 
experienced in 1684, when it was bombarded, 
by order of Lewis XIV. for their attachment to 
the houſe of Auſtria ; and the Marquis de Seig- 
nelai, who was the miniſter of his revenge, dll- 
charged his commiſſion ſo faithfully, that, from 
.the/18th of May to the 28th, he cauſed 13,000 
bombs to be thrown into the town: this cauſed a 
lamentable deſtruction among the noble edifices 
of ſo beautiful a city ; and the Genoeſe were ob- 
liged zo ſubmit co the higheſt indignity, by 
ſending four ſenators into France, to make their 
ſuhmiſſion to the imperious monarch by the mouth 
of the doge, whole title was to be kept up, 
though, according, to the Jaws of the republic, 
he loſes it the moment he ſtirs a ſoot out of the 
»£jty : however, ſince that time, à new mole was 
| 9 9 erected, 
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. and ſeveral additional fortifications to Cu Ar. 


the ſea. 


3 


Taz victorious Auſtrians, and Pied monieſe; ern 
on the 4th of September, appeared before 1746. 


Genoa, and immediately ſummoned the city to 
ſurrender : the Genoeſe were left to the mercy 
of the purſuera ; the colleges aſſembled z they 
thought themſelves incapable of defending their 
city 3, a capitulation was demanded; and depu- 
ties were ſent to treat with the Auſtrian general; 
vho, on the next day, ſent the following con- 
ditions to che principal members of the re- 
e 

Ts 5 3 all the gates of the city ſhould 
4 be delivered to the Auſtrians. - 

OM. Tnar the garriſon of the city ſhould 
«© remain priſoners ot war; and the deſerters, 


% ho declared themſelves ſuch nen, 


s ſhould be pardoned. 


3d. Tnar all artillery, arms, ammuni- 


«. tion, found in Genoa, ſhould be given up to 
the commander of the Auſtrian artillery; and 
« all proviſions, | in which was comprehended 
« cloth, regimentals, and ſuch like. neceſſaries, 
ee ſhould be delivered. up to the Imperial com- 


The  miſlary. 


Ath. Tua r 518 republic ſhould order all 


* « hes ſubjects, ſo long as this war ſhould ſubſiſt, 
not to commit any hoſtility againſt the Auf 
« trian troops, nor any of their allies, | 

th. Th AT free acceſs ſhould be given to 


«..a1] Eng liſh ſhips i into the port of. Genoa, and 


„of all — nations, allies, or friends, to her 

«© Imperial majeſty. 
th. Tn Arx all the effects, and . 
«6 belonging to the French, Spaniards, and Ne- 
8 n ſhould be faithfully delivered to the 
e deputy 
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PRT © deputy-commillary ; and the republic ſhould 
VIII. “ give up all the French, Spaniards, and Nea- 

Ü politans, ho were in Genoa, or the gircum- 
1746. »c * Jacent Places. 


Ith. << Taar the caftle of Ga ſhould be 
* ſurrendered. 

Sth. © Tram free paſſage ſhould be granted 
to the Imperialiſts, and their allies, through 

< all the places helonging to the republic. 

cgth. „ Tur the doge, with ſix of the 
e prineipal fenators, ſhould repair, within a 
< month, to Vienna, to implore the — 
.<< of her N Roa mapa and beg her par- 
„ gon. | 
. oth. << Tuwe: all: "a ae, ber lmpe- h 
Ke rial (majeſty, as well as [thoſe of her bf 
ho had been made priſoners of war, and all 
ether perſons depending upon her Imperia! 

* majeſty, and her allies, taken in the territo- 
ies of Genoa, ſhould: have their liberty. 

4th. TRAr 50,000 ſequins ſhould be im- 

* mediately paid and divided betyeen the Auſ- 
e trian ttoops, independently of the -contribu- 
„tions; upon which footing the troops ; ſhould 
ohe obliged to keep good order, and Peu for 
<«« every thing with ready money. | 
 r2th, *''Twar chis proviſianal convention 
«<< 'ſholtdhave-its*foroe till it qhauld be Gigned, 
or otherwiſe ordered, by her majeſty: dn the 
«« mean time four ere be ſent to 
„Milan as hoſtages, and ſhould gontinue there 
e till che court of Vienna would permit them 
to return: and that the preſent convention 
“ ſhould be ſigned by the dege and all the ſe- 
ce nators, in the name of cht «republic, and 
ie of them en REY bon! eee ſeal 
bs * ro ite“ 5 * age © 


To 


* 
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Io the above were added the three following Cuacy. 
ſeparate articles: %%%. 
1ſt, * Ta'ar the republic ſhould pay what 
< ever arrears were due to the Imperlal army. 1746. 
2d. ThAT they ſhould likewiſe pay her 
Imperial majeſty eight millions of genouins, 
* and the King of Sardinia Six. BY hn 
3d. THAT they ſhould deliver up what- 
«© ever belonged to the treaſures of her ma- 
5 jeſty*s enemies, 'amounting to ſix millions 
. ah 75 | . 
 Bx$1DEs theſe mortifying terms, the jewels 
which were pledged by the court of Vienna, 
for two millions of genouins, were delivered 
and another debt of two millions was cancelled; 
75; 000 doubloons, part of the treaſure belong- 
ing to the Royal Infant, was delivered up; an 
the doge, deſiring that they might have leave 
to treat for the preſervation of their artillery, 
was anſwered, that nothing could be done till 
further inſtructions from Vienna: ſo that, upon 
theſe heavy conditions, the treaty of capitula- 
tion was ſigned, on the 6th of September; and 
the city, which the Genoeſe council of war had 
| Teported indefenſible, was delivered up to the 
Auſtrians, who ſettled their head quarters in the 
N of St Peter d' Arena, at the weſt end of 
the city. 8 1 0, ' 
f "As 05 55 the Marquis de Botta had taken 
© poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe metropolis; his Sar- 
dinian majeſty, and General Brown, with 45,000 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, began to follow the 
French, Spariiards, and Neapolitans, with an 
Intention of invading the country of Provence 
leaving the Marquis de Botta, with [16,000 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, in poſſemon of 


* 


: 


ee GENERAL 
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VIII. noeſe ſoldiers, being 5,600, and put a guard 
J over that quarter of the town where they reſid- 
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Grand as DoE Bor rA diſarmed all the Ge- 


ed, as allo at the arſenal, the Biſagno or eaſtern 
| ſuburb, and the other important "poſts of the 


city. A contribution of three millions of ge- 
nouins, 'or florins, was ſoon demanded by the 
Count de Choteck, the Auſtrian commiſſary 
general, of the deputies of the republic; which, 
at the yalue of eight pence farthing ſterling, a flo- 
rin, amounted-to 103,12 51. ſterling: the Genoeſe 
immediately paid one million; and the remain- 
der being ſpeedily re-demanded, the legiſlature 
trebled the taxes on the nobility, and inhabitants 
of the ſecond and third rank, and impoſed a 
new capitation tax of a ſequin a htad; which 
enabled them to pay 900,000 more. The loſs 
of ſuch conſiderable ſums had greatly impove- 
riſhed the ſtate ; they found it would be attend- 
ed with the utmoſt difficulty to make up the re- 
mainder of the three millions of genouins; and 
3 tranſmitted an order to the Marquis de Spi- 
Nola, their reſident at Vienna, to repreſent their 
neceſſity, and implore an eaſement in the third 
million of genouins of contributions, as well as 
in the points of exemption from winter quarters, 
and the compenſation which they had demanded 
for what had been furniſhed by the republic in 
hay, -ſtraw, wood, and other proviſions: bur 
her Imperial majeſty, on the 224 of November, 
125 a reſcript to the Marquis de Botta, confirm- 

ing the capitulation, and the demands of con- 
tribution; with orders to declare, to the depu- 
ties of the republic, that her final and preciſe 
will and pleaſure was, © Taar the deputies 
oy ſhould immediately pay the 100,000 genouins, 


4 remaining in the'arrear of the ſccohd million, 


6 without 
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<« without bringing one penny to account for CAP. 
«. the compenſation for hay, ſtraw, and other III. 
« neceſſaries. THAT, with regard to the. 
« third million of genouins, which in like man- 1746. 
e ner was to be paid, there could no other mo- 

« dification be accepted or allowed, but that 

the republic ſhould receive the acquittance of 
« the fund of the farm of ſalt at Milan, for the 
« ſum and capital of 600,000 florins, ſo that 
„ the chamber and ſtate of Milan ſhould be 
« thereby diſcharged, and ſhould have nothing 
« to do therewith : that the deputies. ſhould 
„ charge themſelves with the payment of the 
« aflignations of the purveyors and contractors 
« of the army, to the amount of 400,000 florins, 

4 which account ſhould be ſettled within a year: 
6 that, as it was the intention of her Imperial 
«: majeſty, no other capital ſhould be accepted, 
««. the.. remainder of the third million muſt be 
“ fatisfied in ready money, or in bills of ex- 
« change, payable without delay, or at leaſt in 
„bills of cartolaris payable by the bank of St 
„ G:orge: and, with reſpect to the magazines 
that had been reſtored, the city muſt purchaſe 

« them by the effective and immediate payment 
„ of 200, 000 florins. THAT, for what con- 

e cerned winter quarters, as the demands made 
for the ſubſiſtence of the Imperial regiments 
„ amounted to the ſum irrevocably fixed of 
«« another million of genouins, and this ſubſiſ- 
et tence ought to be conſidered as an ordinary 
and a current expence, ſo it was not poſſible it 
e ſhould be ſatisfied by paper, or any aſſigna- 
tion and therefore this lalt million muſt be 
«+. paid Within a month.“ The Auſttian com- 

miſſary, on the zoth of November, communi- 

cated the purport of this reſcript to the * 
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Part of Genoa, adviſing them that he could not al. 
VIII. low them any more than forty-eight hours to 
cxccute the commands of her Imperial majeſty ; 


informing them alſo, that, if they were defec- 


tive in a proper ſatisfaction upon theſe points, 


ber Imperial majeſty had 8 commanded 
the Marquis de Botta, to whom her ſovereign 
intentions were known, to proceed immediately 
to the execution of the means preſcribed to him. 
This occaſioned extraordinary debates in an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſenate; the ſenators were ſo agi- 
tated that ſeveral of them were very near offer- | 
ing violence to each other; and the doge, ſee- 


| Ing the party that oppoſed the demands of the 


Imperialiſts were a third ſuperior than they that 
were for complying with the demands of her 
Imperial majeſty, adjourned the debates, with- 


- que putting any queſtion. The populace were 


now in a ferment; and their turbulency was in- 


creaſed by ſeveral of the French and Spaniſh of- 


— 
"ae 
1 
* 


ficers, Who were priſoners in the city: reports 


were induſtriouſſy ſpread that the capitulation 


was illegal, becauſe the people were not confult- 
ed ; that the heavy contributions which the Im- 

ertaliſts inſiſted on with ſo much rigour, en- 
SOIC their demands with menaces of fire and 
ſword, were larger than the republic, already 
N by the unavoidable expences of an 
unſucceſsful war, could pn ſupply; and that 
it was certainly ſo far from a baſe and diſhonour- 
able attempt, that it was both noble and glorl- 
ow to endegvour to ſhake off the yoke, and to 

i 


free themſelves from thoſe chains which oppreſ- 


ſive licentiouſneſs, fo familiar to ſucceſs, had im- 
poſed: the minds of the e were ſuffici- 
ently inſtigated for a ſedition; ſeveral of the 
principal * op concerted how they were to 

J.. ⁵ ⁵⁵⁵ es 
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behave; and, upon. the firſt opportunity, the CRHA 
citizens were to riſe, and expel the Auſtrians III. 


—— 
Pe 


from their poſts; while the doge and ſenate CL» | 


temporized with the Auſtrian commander, only 1746. 5 


to make themſelves the more formidable. 5s 
 SEyERDAL. of the Genoele ladies, on the 3d 
of December, intimated, by their letters, to 
ſome of their ends in other parts of Italy, that 
a deſign of great conſequence was in agitation, 
and a few days would make it appear, that, low 
as Genoa was fallen, ſhe was not totally aban- 
doned by heaven, or by her allies z and a con- 
venient. occaſion foon preſented itſelf ſuitable to 
the. inclinations of thoſe who were either for te- 
covering the liberty of the republic, or defeat- 


ing the expedition into Provence by an unex- 


pecded diverſion in Genoa. The whole artillery 
of Genoa. being ceded to the Queen of Hun- 


gary, by the capitulation, ſeveral of theſe pieces 


were ordered for the ſervice of General Brown 
in Provence, and twelve cannon were actuall 

conveyed to the ſuburb of St Lazaro, in the eaſt 
quarter of the city, from whence they were to 
be tranſported : but, on the 5th of December, 
as a company of imperial canonneers were draw- 
ing ſome pieces of artillery from the arſenal to 
the port, the wheel of a mortar flipped into à 
channel near the gate of St Thomas, which 
opens from the weſtern part of the city into the 
ſuburb of St Lazaro: this afforded the muti- 
neers a favourable opportunity of aſſembling; 
a great number of porters and chairmen drew 
together at the gate, who looked with an eye 
that might be ſaid to repeat, what bad been 


whiſpered ſome days before, That the berry 


„ of the republic, and her cannon, would. ſu 


t 


£ denly depart together.“ The cannoneers * | 
| Ws. 
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PazrT vited ſome of the ſpectators to aſſiſt them; they 


3 


not only denied, but incommoded the artillery- 


men; on which an inferior Auſtrian officer, having 


116. 


in vain deſired them to retire, ſtruck one of 


them with his cane, in hopes that kind of perſua- 
ſion might have better ſucceſs: but a ſhower of 
ſtones, with which the officer and his men were 
ſuddenly faluted, obliged them, to lay aſide the 
buſineſs for that day. Oa the 6th, a company 
of imperial grenadiers were ſent to the ſame 
places where this ſcene had paſſed,” to cover the 
cannoneers, who had orders to return'to their 


work: the fame fort of ſpectators, that were 


there the preceding day, were got together 
again; but in greater numbers, and all of them 
provided with fire- arms: the like interruption 


was began, blows enſued, an imperial officer 


and nineteen grenadiers were killed, and the 
reſt obliged to retire: however, the Marquis de 


Botta ſent three 1 to difperſe the muti- 


neers in the ſtreet of Balbi and St Thomas, who 
poſted themſelves in the baſtion of St George, 


and the hill of the Holy Ghoſt, which command- 
ed thoſe ſtreets, and prevented any further dif- 


turbance for that night. The Auſtrian general 


applied to the ſenate to appeaſe the commotion, 


who artfully concealed their knowledge of what 


leaſed the gally-ſlaves for their affiſtance ; and 
were ſtimulating the inhabitants of the country 


to appear in arms, and be ready to enter the 


city, on the firſt ſignal to be given for that'pur- 
poſe: the ſenate, on the 7th, ordered fifty men, 


of the troops of the republic, to take poſt at the 


gate of Biſagno; but this was only to cover their 


_ rrahnſadtions : for the populace, at the ſound of a 


certain bell, aſſembled in an inſtant, about eight 
R 1 in 


the e intended; though they had re- 


— 


_ - Engaged. in the kate General War. 40g 
in the morning, to the number of upwards of Cz x8, - 
10,000, in the ſuburbs and the city; headed by III. 

two mechanical chiefs, the one called Bava, and.. 
the other Aſſoretto: they attacked the gate of 1746. 
Biſagno, without any ceremony, and made 
themſelves maſters of it, having defeated a bat» 
talion and a company of the regiment of Keil, 

who had their quarters in the Biſagno, and were 
ſurrounded at their poſt, where 340 were killed, 
and the reſt taken priſoners; though they ſold. 
their lives, and their liberty, at an expenſive 
rate : after this the poſt-office was ſecured: by the 
populace, and the letters taken away; eight pa- 
laces, belonging to ſuch of the ſenators. as were 

for obſerving the capitulation, were pillaged; and 

the arſenal was broke open, where the arms were 
diſtributed to the populace, who, before night, 
formedꝭ a little ſort of an army, as well in re | 

to number, which was momentarily increaling, 
as by the arms and artillery with which they 
were furniſhed ; fo that they took poſt in the 
magnificent ſtreet of Balbi, where they barri- 
eadoed the avenues with trunks, cheſts, tables, 
and other furniture, of the plundered palaces, 
"Theſe diſpoſitions were interrupted, on the 8th, 
dy ehe revekers ; who hung gut a White flag, 
and deſired a ceffation for wwenty-four hours; 
which was continued for ſeveral further periods; 
bur with no other view than to deceive the Au- 
ſtrians, and call in the peaſants to ſurround 
them: ſome itions were made 20 the re- 
volters; they likewife made inans on their 
part, and went ſo far as to demand hoſtages: 
but the Auſtzzan general conceivod, that the 
to be granted to the republic, much lefs 155 4 
to the populace, whom. he cohſidered as a my- 3 
e tinous 


— 


—— — — ern ng nog — — _ 
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PAR tinous .rabble,; in which light. their own governors 


* 


Ir duct of the Powers of Europe, 


VIII. alſo repreſented them, 40 lune the ene of 
che Imperial general. 


* 


Tr doge and e "ona this ſoſpenſion : 
as arms, ſent an officer of their troops to the 
Marquis de Botta, with aſſurances. that they had 


no part at all in this event, and that they were 
ready to do whatever he ſhould think fit to com- 
mand them: the marquis gave them inſtructions 


to arm the: ſoldiers of the republic, who, to the 


number of 4 or 3, ooo, were in and about the 
city; to the end, that they, the next day, might 


fall upon the revolters, on the ſignal given for 
the pe troops o n Jade to begin the 


attack. 

Tur wie ee 7 1 the arwillice 
had poſted his troops at the Light-houſe, St 
Benigno, and St Angelo, in the ſuburbs of 
St Lazaro. © The ceſſation ineffectually expired, 
about noon, on the eth; when the Imperial infan- 
try entered into the city, preceded by 100 horſe, 


aml ſome companies of gtenadiers: the mutint ers 


faluted them with their cannon, charged with 


carttidge ſnot, and made, from the poſts which 


they had occupied, ſo briſk, ſo regular, and ſo 
continual a fire, as to e a great deſtruction 


among the Auſtrians: however ſome poſts were 


forced by the Imperialiſts, and a conſiderable 
number of priſoners taken, among whom were 
found ſeveral Genoeſe officers in diſguiſe, and 
abundance of honourable gentlemen from the 
gallies, who very frankly owned they had their 
liberty, upon condition of bearing arms againſt 


the Imperialiſts. The inhabitants of the ſuburbs 


were now beginning to riſe, and the revolters in 


the city were increaſed to go, ooo, . who were 


Lg by aa as — officers 1 
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foldiers, although they were 1 9 5 of war; CAP. 
a 


Which occaſioned the Imperialiſts to retire to 
St Benigno, from whence they were preparing 

to bombard the city : this incited the people to 

ſend Father Viſetti, a Jeſuit, to the Marquis 

de Borta, to defire hi 

cent with the guilty, there being great hopes of 

an accommodation, Hoſtilities were again ſuſ- 


397. 
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m not to ſacrifice the inno- 


pended in the afternoon; propoſitions were re- 


newed; and the Imperial general promiſed the 


evacuation of the gate of St Thomas, and that 


of the New-Street, with all the places quite to 
the Light-houſe, on receiving hoſtages that the 
Auſtrians ſhould not be moleſted in their quar- 


ters, in, at, or near St Peter d'Arena, and the 


bridge of Cormigliano. 


„ 


Tux Imperialiſts born to evacuate the places 
in the city, on the 10th about nine in the morn- 
ing: but it was no ſooner put into execution 


than the infidelity of the revolters began to be 


ſo apparent, that it was no longer doubted but 
the government had promoted the inſurrection :* 


while the Imperialiſts were withdrawing, the po- 


pulace compulſorily took away their hoſtages ; 
a terrible fire of artillery and muſketry was then 


made, upon the retreating Auſtrians, from the 


Old Mole, the arſenal, Monte Real, and Monte 


Carigno ; the battalion of Palfi, ſtationed before 


the palace of Prince Doria, near the gate of 


St Thomas, were | perfidiouſly maſſacred, or 
made priſoners ; and Count Caſtiglione, who was 


returning with the Marquis to St Peter d'Arena, 


had his horſe ſhot by a cannon ball. All was in 
arms in the *vallies of Polſevera and Biſagno; 
upwards of 20,000 peaſants joined their coun- 


trymen in the kity; and the Imperial general 


expected his forces to be ſurrounded, and cut to 


. 
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PazrT pieces: a council of war was held, at ſeven in 
VIII. the afternoon, by the Auſtrian general, when it 


1746. 


they could, | 


was univerſally agreed, that the troops were in- 
capable of either regaining, or maintaining, the 


city; and it was reſolved to ſecure the impor- 


nt pals of the Bochetta, which covers the ſtate 
f Genoa towards Lombardy, in order to fave 
what part of the baggage and the military cheſt 


to ſecute a communication with 


ir 


| Lombardy, and to take ſuch a poſition as Rog: 
or 


admit of waiting for the ſuccours neceſſary 
meverns Gon II Eo 
Tar retreat was begun, before day, on the 
11th, without being able to withdraw nine com- 
panies of grenadiers and fuzileers, of which two 
were in the Mole, and feven in the Biſagno, 


who were taken priſoners 1 as were alfo three en- 


tire regiments, who were quartered at a diſtance, 
and had their orders intercepted 3 the Auſtrians 
were likewiſe obliged to abandon. their maga- 
Zines, with a great part of their baggage and 
Maluße, and among the reſt were thoſe of the 

arquis de Botta and the commiffary- general. 
The Imperialiſts wanted mules to carry 384 | 
ſure; upon which goo men were drawn out to 
advance, each of them with 500 genouins; the 


| baggage followed z and the whole march would 


have been happily effected, had not the peaſants 
taken, at Ponte Decimo, five mules loaden with 
money 5 which occaſioned them to harraſs the 
Auſtrians for twenty-four hours, till they. arrived 
in the Bochetra, where they ſecurely poſted 
themſelves, for receiving the reinforcements, 
and penetrating again into the repubke - they 
even, on' the 18th, reduced Savona, a ſea port 


twenty fix mites ſouth-weſt of Genoa, and made 


1,400 Genoefe priſoners; after which they took 
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Gavi, and kept 6, ooo men to guard the paſſes Cy ap. 
of the Bochetta; while the reſt of the army III. 
took up their winter cantonments in the Mila 
- AFTER the retreat of the Auſtrians, the Ge= 
noeſe eſtabliſned a council of four ; which was 
ſoon atter aboliſhed. by a general aſſembly of the 
fene who formed a new council of thirty- 
our perſons, of all profeſſions, excluding the 
nobility : this council was to aſſembſe every day 
for the direction of affairs, and to give an ac- 

count of their tranſactions to the general aſſem- 
bly every fortnight: the modern government 
coined, a large quantity of money, having St 
| Rae the Baptiſt, patron of the city, on the one 

ide, and PRO LIBERTATE on the reverſeʒ and they 

aſſumed the title of Chiefs and conſervators of 
“ the republic,“ The guards were doubled 
over the Auſtrian priſoners, which were about 

„500, including 210 officers. The people 
fo their general quarters in the ſtreet Balbl,  _ 
at the weſt end of the city; they eſtabliſhed ſixty 
companies, of fifty men each, for the guard of 
the town; and the inhabitants of the vallies of 
Biſagno and Polſevera held themſelves in readi- 
neſs to act as neceſſity ſhould require; while the 
foreign merchants, and the moſt 28 DS, 
were daily retiring to Leghorn, Piſa, Florence, 
and Lucca. There were 7,000 regular troops, 
and 32,000 of the inhabitants under arms in the 
city, beſides 12,000 armed | peaſants 3 though 
the republic had go, oo men ready to appear in 
arms, among them even the monks and fo- 
reigners, who were compelled to furniſh contri- 
butions on the ſame foot with the natives; and, 
the caſh not readily . it was reſolved to 


rake 


* 


— 
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Paxr make uſe of the eccleſiaſtical treaſures, to defray 


VIII. the current expences. 
| nrx city; on the 26th of December, received 


| 1746. a manifeſto from the Marquis de Botta, dated the 
i 2̃1ſt, ſummoning all the officers and ſoldiers of 
the republic to obey his orders, in the ſtate of 
Milan, conſidering them as priſoners of war in 
virtue of the capitulation; and all the French 
and Spaniſh officers, on their parole of honour, 
to repair thither. The people, far from obey- 
ing this manifeſto," publiſhed another, decreeing 
capital puniſhment, and 'confiſcation. of eſtate, 
to all perſons, that'ſhould dare to go out of the 
town on this occaſion z requiring, on their part, 
that the general of the Auſtrian troops ſhould 
ſend back to the bank of St George, the fums 
taken from thence, and depoſited in his hands; 
likewiſe to make ſatisfaction both tv the ſtates in 
general, and to the ſubjects in particular, for the 
damages cauſed by his troops; adding,” when 
theſe two. conditions were fulfilled,” it would be 
time enough to talk of releaſing priſoners. 
Som differences happened among the chiefs 
of the people, on the 28th; but, inſtead of 
cauſing any great diſorder, it ſerved only for 

_ the conſervation of regularity: for all the 
quarters of the city, had, by common conſent, 
recourſe to the doge and ſenate, whom they fup- 
plicated to eſtabliſh a deputation of ſix of the 
wiſeſt and moſt equitable noblemen of the ſenate : 
what they requeſted was granted, the council of 

_ thirty-four was aboliſhed, and Piere Marie 
Cenavaro, Jerome Serra, John Baptiſt Grimaldi, 
Charles de Ferrari, Jerome Lomellino, and 
John Marie Scaglia, were appointed the new 
preſidents of the people: on this regulation the 
quarters, which are 4welve in number, formed 
VVV! | each 
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each a regiment; they alſo raiſed 120 free com- CH Ar. 


panies, of ſixty men each; and took the moſt 
effectual meaſures for the preſervation of that 
liberty they had ſo lately recovered. 


III. 
1746. 


Two officers, on the 3d of January, arrived 


from the French and Spaniſh army in Provence, 


with advice, uſe it received daily new reinforce- 


ments, and that the generals. were in hopes of 


ſpeedily” ſending aſſiſtance to the republic: this 


intelligence animated the people; they prepared, 
with the utmoſt alacrity to raiſe new outworks, 


on which they planted 100 pieces of great can · 


non; and the important paſs of Bochetta was 
ordered to be guarded by the inhabitants of 
Polſevera, and a- bod of regular troops. The 
Imperialiſts' conſidered tliis inſurrection of the 
Genoeſe as both perfidious and cruel; by tak- 
ing advantage of a confidence repoſed in them, 
on the ſanction of the capittlation ; and commit- 
ting a maſſacre on their conquerors, upon a 
pretenſion that the treaty, not having been ſigned 
by every individual of the rabble, was invalid; 
and the Imperialiſts repreſented, that, if other 


nations ſhould adopt maxims equally ridiculous 


and deteſtable, war, which, was already dreaded 
as the ſcourge of heaven, Would make every 
conquered, country the fepulchre of its inhabi- 
tants ; as there would remain no method of ſe- 
curing the acquiſition,” but by their extirpation. 
However, the Genoeſe were of a very different 
opinion they gloried in the exploit; and, to 


tranſmit the memory of it to lateſt poſterity, 


dhey erected a, black marble ſtone, over the 
gate, at Which the Auſtrians retired, with the 
following inſcription, in letters of gold. 


1312 w cue wo Bey: 


4 r MS. 


VIII. Ye e : 128 D 3 


1 7 | . immanitate «pri : 
ub Douce w- r ag: 
| Popv dee Gemvensrs't | 
Nullo ni DEO Douce, 
we Maki nomine inyorato, 
0929.96 , Dok. Decembuis, _. 
-:Deipare LAuAZ TAN ſacrata, - 
 Hoſtes, ad portas occidentales, - 
Wade iplic propughacuto Apen, 
Ipne, ferry, Fate © © 
3 vicit, 7 b. 


| « „eie exttemity by the cruelty of the —.— 
e under General Bor Tra, 

bein 0 The people of GINA, 

1 8 4. having no general but G05, 

A after invoking the Virgin Mir,” 

ag on the 1oth day of December, 
en the ocker of Gop of Lanekao, 

e their enemies, 


« ftroogly big. in the weſt pen, 
xt with fire, fword, and laughter, 


ene overcame, Aifpertca, and put to gh 
8 en * gil 


wel! 
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Wars the Genoeſe were making additional CA. 
fortifications for the ſecurity of their city; and TH. 


the Imperialiſts lay waiting, in the Milaneſe, for-=——— 


reinforcethents to re-enter the ſtate of Genoa on 
the abatement of the winter; the Auſtrians and 

Pied monteſe, under his Sardinian majeſty and 
General Brown, were purſuing the fugitive 


French, Spaniards, and Neapolitans, 'into the 


terrirories of Provence. The ſhattered troops 
employed for the ſervice of the Royal Infant 


Were furprizingly diminiſhed 3 the remainder of 


the Spaniards did not exceed 2,000 wen; 2 

his Sicilian wajeſty, through the intereſt of the 
Elector of Saxony, was permitted to tranſport 
the Neapolitan fotees from Antibes into his on 
dotninions, on condition of adhering to his for- 
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mer neutrality, which he afterwards cautiouſly 
obſerved : by which the French were expoſed to 


the ravages of an invading enemy, in their 


ſouthern provinces ; while the Britiſh fleet, was 
making a deſcent on Britanny, in the weſtern 
part of the French -dominions. Marſhal Mail- 
lebois, having entered Provence, paſſed the Var, 
on the 22d of September, leaving ſome advanc- 
ed detachments, in fortified places, to interrupt 


che purſuit of his Sardinian mojeſty ; after which 


the French began to intrench themſelves on the 
Var, with an intention to difpute the paſſage, 


aud difend» Provence,” till the urrtral of a f. 


_ ficient reinforcement.” Count de Gages reſigned 

his command to the Marquis de la Minas; and, 
as the danger was fo imminently great, Marſhal 
Belleiſie commanded inftead of Marſhal Maille- 


bois: but, his Sardinian majeſty being taken ill 


of the ſmall pox, the whole expedition into Pro- 
venice was entruſted to General Brown, who was 


to: be. afliſted by Vice - Admiral Medley, the 


commander 
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VIII. terranean, and x, ooo men from the amin of 
Port-mahon and Gibraltar. 


706% 


Provence is called the 4 of 8 ou 


| ing 100 miles long, and almoſt as many broad; 


bounded by the province of Dauphine on the 
north; by Piedmont, and the Mediterranean, 
on ms eaſt 3 by the ſame ſea on the ſouth, wand 


by the river Rhone, which ſeparates it from 


Languedoc, on the weſt; the whole province, 


except the contiguous parts to Piedmont, being 


a ſine level country, producing plenty of wine, 


oil, and fruit; in which are the cities of Mar- 


ſeilles, Aix, Taraſcon, Forcalquier, Siſteron, 
Grace, Draguignan, Arles, Apt, Digne, Mou- 
tiers, and Caſtellane, beſides Hieres, Foulon, 
and ſeveral. other populous, places; the whole 


Province containing, according to a ſurvey taken 
dy the Intendant le Bret in 1698, no leis than 
222,88 houſes, with 1,012, 929 inhabitants. 
Into this beautiful country the Auſtrian general 


was penetrating, at the head of forty- ſeven Im- 
E battalions, twenty: two Piedmonteſe batta- 
ions, 2,000 Sclavonians, 2,000 Carlſtadians, 
1,000 Englifh from Gibraltar and Fort- mahon, 
and 1, 600 Piedmonteſe horſe and huſſars, in all- 
59,000 men, principally: veterans: he had dis, 
lodged the French from all their poſts as far ay 


Nice, with little loſs, except the death of Ge- 


neral Gorani, who was killed in a ſkirmiſh. On 
the approach of General Brown, and the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron, . the French abandoned the banks 
of the Var, on the 7th of November; having 
razed their redoubts, and retrenchments, and 
retreated to Grace, fifteen. miles S. W. of Nice: 


the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, on the gth, be- 


Ban to > Pa. the Var, and dent on without op- 
1950 poſition; 
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poſition; ſo that the French were in pa for CH A- 
z 


Toulon and Marſeilles, . and were haſtily forti- 


fying them, as well as Antibes, which was moſt wo 
in danger: this occaſioned the nobility. of Pro- 1746. 


vence to mount, and- arm, for their defence, 
in ſo expeditious a manner, that Marſhal Belle- 
iſle ſoon found himſelf at the head of '20,090 
regular forces, and 30, ooo militia: however the 
French general, having orders not to adventure 
a battle, retreated as the Auſtrians advanced, 
who proceeded as far as Draguignan, fourteen 
miles S. W. of Grace, raiſing contributions as 
they paſſed; and there the Imperial general 
turned off to Frejus, thirty miles 8. W. of Nice, 


to cover the ſiege of Antibes, which was under- 


taken by Baron Roth, with twenty-four batta- 
lions, on the land fide, aſſiſted by a Britiſh 
Juadron at ſea, F 
ANTIBES is a well fortified town, ſituate on 
the Mediterranean, fifteen miles ſouth of Nice, 
and ſixty miles N. E. of Toulon: it was now 
defended by the Chevalier de Sade, with a gar- 
riſon of 1,800 men; and all the neceſſary pre- 
parations were made for a vigorous defence. 
The Britiſh ſquadron, on the 26th of December, 
began a ſevere. bombardment, which continued 
till the 2oth of January, when the Auſtrian 
general opened his trenches: one half of the 
town was reduced to aſhes; but the governor 
made a very. gallant defence, and diſappointed 
every attempt of the beſiegers, till the paſſage 
of the Argens was effected by Marſhal Belleiſle, 
who was advancing with a full reſolution. to at- 
tack the Auſtrian general. The French mar- 
ſhal had now the ſuperiority he took Caſtellane, 
the maſt advanced poſt of the Auſtrians, where 
he made a lieutenant-general and four battalions 
| | priſoners: 


1 The. Conduct of the Powers of anos: 
Parr priſoners :; this occaſioned Count Brown to aban- 
VIII. don the ſiege of Antibes, and to make a ſeaſona- 
— bee retreat over the Var; which was executed, on 
the zoth of January, with inconſiderable loſs; 
when the [Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe took up 

their cantonments in the territories of his Sard, 

nian majeſty, who was now. happily recovered 
from his indiſpoſition, and was informed of the 
reduction of Tortona to his obedience; which 
terminated the campaign in Italy: though not 

till che inhabitants of Turin had given their 
monarch a teſtimony: of their reverence for his 
virtues; by erecting a monument, in his metro- 

polis; upon a marble table, with an ene, 


„ W lt 280 
d F 10 12 
e The city of | TY 5 


25 an eff of her devotion to the ture lary conjeſty 
7 e che beſt and moſt magnificent of princes: 
T CHARLES EMANUEL, 
e - + TRIUMPHER, | 0 a 
PG ng Hs 3] who, RYE 5 
| ater a having retaken Alti, deva. gens. 
| - Caſal, Valenza, and Tortona. 
eee een and upon the Tidoae, 
"_ the fortreſs of Final, es Pix TRE rden, 
ſubdued Liguria, 
eget che French and Spaniardsto ru be van 
And confirmed the liberty of TO: 
oe teeth. „ 17 
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CHAPTER T 


The naval tranſactions in the _ 
IN DIES: the reduction of Ma- 
opkass, by the Faenca : and their 
defeat at Four ST Dav1Ds. 


FT ER the ſucceſiſul acquilitian CHAP. 
of Cape Breton, the Britiſh mini- I. 
10 | try were cancerting a project for . 
[PTE reducing Quebec, and ah — 1746. 
coloagies held by the French in 
| America ; but, while this was only i in delibera · 
tion, the miniſtry of Verfailles were actually 
making preparations for the recovery of Cape 
Breton ; belides, they wete not only intent on 
defeating the expedition of Commodore Barnet, 
in the Eaſt- Indies, but had even put into execu- 
tion a Theme for expelling the Briziſh company 
from ds ſertlements on the coaſt of — 
mande 


| ESE: 3 : . 1 5 2 Nn. ; 
318 e Conduct of cle. Powers of Europe, 
Paxr mandel, in the territories of the Great Mogul, 
VIII. where both the Britiſn and French companies 


1746. Madras, and the latter at Pondicherry. - . | 
MabpzaAss, otherwiſe Madraſſipatam, or 


ſidency in the Aſiatic Indies, ſituated in the 


in eighty degrees of eaſt longitude, and thirteen 
of north latitude, being ſeventy miles to the 
north of Pondicherry: the company purchaſed 
this ſettlement, and the adjacent territory, of the 
King of Golconda; but the Mogul, afterwards 
making a conqueſt of the country, looked upon 
himſelf intitled to this, as well as the reſt of the 
towns in that kingdom. The principal commo- 
dities, purchaſed of the natives, for the uſe of 
the company, were calicoes, chints, muſlins, and 
ſometimes ' diamonds : this was an extenſive and 
advantageous . commerce, which the company 
had enjoyed, almoſt in an uninterrupted courſe, 
for upwards of 100 years: the proximity of Ma- 


ſome branches of its trade, ſince the peace of 


to be more intent upon extending their com- 
merce to, and in, the Eaſt- Indies, where they 
were become powerful competitors againſt the 


claſhing of intereſts, Madraſs acquired ſome new 


Armenians to leave their country, and ſettle in 
India, where ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable 
traders fixed their reſidence and families in the 
| PRIN of Madraſs ; the irruption of the 
orattaes in Carnatica, in the year 1740, was 
another event that brought ſeveral eminent and 


bad their principal ſettlements, the former at 


Fort St George, is the ſeat of the Britiſh pre- 


rovince of Arcot, on che coalf of Choromande], 


draſs to Pondicherry occaſioned it to ſuffer in 


Utrecht; from which time the French ſeemed 


'+ Britiſh company: but, notwithſtanding this 


advantages; the troubles in Perſia-induced many 
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wealthy merchants to Madraſs; inſomuch that Ch Ar. 
the ſettlement was become the admiration of al I. 

the Aſiatic people, and the envy. of all its Eur 
pean neighbours; ſor it had, a great number 1746. 


of years, brought in a clear annual revenue 
of 70, oo pagodas, or, reckoning each pagoda at 
{even ſhillings and eight-pence, 26, 833 J. 6 5. 8 d. 
ſterling, by the duties on the trade of the Aſiatic 
inhabitants, and their conſumption; which was a 
ſum far exceeding the whole charges of the place, 
civil and military, according to the eſtabliſhment. 
in peace: the neat gain, one year with another, 
on the head of profit and loſs in the Madraſs 
books, ariſing from the revenue, ſilver coinage, 
with the ſale of woollen and other European 
goods, amounted to near 90, ooo pagodas, or 
34,500 J. ſterling, anfually, after all charges, 
civit and military, of the coaſt were paid: be- 
ſides the factory generally inveſted a million of 
pagodas, or 383,333 l. 65s. 8 d. ſterling, in the 
commodities of the country, and uſually ſent 
6, ooo bales of calicoes yearly to Europe; which, 
brought a very great accumulation of treafure 
to the proprietors, of the India ſtock. The. 
French company found a great return of treaſure 
in the Aſiatic commerce; but their advantages 
were ſtill inferior to the Engliſh; fer, ſome time 
before the commencement of the war, the ſer- 
vants of the French Eaſt - India · Company were at 
great expences at Pondicherry, and their ſubor- 
dinate factories, receiving but. ſlow remittances, 
from France; which occaſioned them to contract 
conſiderable debts in India, to carry on their af- 
fairs; and they were conſcious that a declaration 
of war would put a total ſtop to the arrival of 
all ſupplies from Europe, as well as to all further 
credit in the country z, whereby they wg. ah 
X | ntly 
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Paxt- fently become out of all capacity to interfere 
VIII. with the Britiſh-company, in the inveſtment for 
de European markets, Theſe circumſtances 
a were not immaturely conſidered by the French 
miniſtry, on the firſt rupture between the crowns 


of Great Britain and Spain: Pondicherry was 
put in a proper condition of defence; and 
. Mabe de la Bourdonnais, the governor of the 


ines of France and Bourbon, two ſettlements, 


belonging to the French, in the Indian. ocean, 
about rhirty-four leagues to the eaſtward of Ma- 
dagaſcar, was ſent, in the year 1739, with a 

ſquadron of large ſhips'and 1, 300 men, to rein- 
force the garriſon of their prineipal ſettlement 
in the territories of the Great Mogul, which 
arrived there in 1741. After this precaution, 
the French company, though ſenſible that the 
Britiſh company had neglected to put their prin- 


cipal ſettlement in a defenſible condition, were 


willing to eſtabliſh a neutrality between the two 
companies, in caſe of a war between the two 
crowns 4 becauſe to extend the flames of war to 
ſuch a diſtant part of the world, muſt always be 


attended with infinite expence, and the ſuceeſt of 


the beſt concerted defigns' muſt be always du- 
bious from a variety of accidents, which, as they 
cannot be foreſeen, cannot be provided for : ac- 
_ cordingly, in November 1742, ſome of the prin- 


cipal directors of the French company drew up 


their propoſals for concluding a convention of 
_ neutrality ; theſe propoſals were confined to three 
articles, the firſt of which was to prevent heſti- 
lities in any of the ſettlements, belonging to the 


two companies, in the Eaft-Indies 5 the ſecond 


was, to grant the ſhips of either company li- 
berry to touch at any of their ſertlements, and 
not only to depart without any obſtruction, but 
E Es to 
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to be furniſhed with ſuch neceſſaries as the ſettle · CH ap; 

ment was in a condition to ſupply them withz I. 

and the third was, to reſtrain the ſhips of either 
company, meeting at ſea, from attacking one 1746. | 
another, Theſe propoſals were approved of by. Ls | 
their eminencies the Cardinals Fleury and Ten- | 
cin, and afterwards laid before the French mo- «ol 
narch by Monſieur Orry, comptroller-general, | 
and returned to the French directors; with an 
anſwer, that his majeſty would ratify any condi- 
tions ſtipulated between the two companies. All 

this was immediately repreſented to ſome of the 
principal directors of the Britiſh company, who. 
held a conſultation on this important occaſion: 

but, though they had an abſolute power of con- 

cluding a general neutrality to the eaſt ward of 

the Cape of Good Hope, the propoſals of the 
French company were rejected; becauſe the Bri- 

tiſn directors were of opinion, the neutralit 
could be of no fervice, further, than as it might 

be agreed on as in the laſt war betwixt the ſer- 
tlements, when the governors of Madraſs and 

Pondicherry agreed to commit no (hoſtilities 

from either of their preſidencies ; the Britiſh 
directors were even of opinion it would be for 
the intereſt of their company, at all events, to 
get a ſquadron of men of war ſent into the In- 
dies, and though hitherto they had done the 
company little ſervice in thoſe: parts, yet the 
directors thought, as the French ſhips were then 
richly laden, it would be a ſtrong temptation 
ta look after them. The French company 
ſeemed: under a great concern at the rejection of 
their propoſed neutrality; pretending, that theß 
, 2 not conceive ee 8 5 

or oppoſing the ſucceſs of a project, whic | 

no other end than the ſecurity and tranquility of 
VOL. IV. X „„ 
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Pair: the trade of each company; the execution 
VIII. which might prevent them expences, and per- 

— haps very conſiderable loſſes; and, that they 

2746. vere the more aſtoniſhed at the behaviour of the 


Britiſh company, becauſe, as they carried on a 
more conſiderable trade than the French; they 


had the more to loſe, and therefore, the greater 


advantage was on their ſide. 

As the-Britiſh directors perſevered in their | 
firſt determination ; as Commodore Barnet was 
fent, in the year 1744, with a ſquadron into the 
Indian ocean, where he made fome conſiderable 
captures; and, as all the hopes of a neutrality 
were diffipated, the French company came to 
the reſolution of giving a. vigorous exertion to 
their force in the Indies: Accordingly, on the 


 4rth of April 1745, the French Monarch 


granted Monſieur de la Bourdonnais a commiſ- 


ſion, whereby it was ordered, 6 That all ap- 


« tains and officers. of the India company's 


<< ſhips, ſhould acknowledge him for their com- 


„ mander, and to obey him as ſuch, be it that 


* he ſhould go on board any of the ſaid ſhips, 


« or that he might judge proper to fend them on 


any particular expedition.” This commiſſion 


was received by Monſieur de la Bourdonnais, on 


the 6th of January following, at Fondicherry 3 


upon which he a 1 his whole attention how 
company and, as the moſt 
effectual way, determined to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Madras, and the other ſettlements, ra- 
ther than loſe his time, in uncertain cruiz es, by 
endeavouring to intercept the ſhips belonging to 
the Britiſh company. : 
_CunTis BARNET, Eſq; che commodore of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, died in the Indies, and was 
ſucceeded in the LOIN by en e 
2 a ho 
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who ſent home the. Deptford and Diamond, and Cu ay. 
was reinforced! by three other men of war from I, 
England; when his ſquadron conſiſted of the —M>e 
—.. ß ane EG frm 1746. 


Ships Commanders Men Guns 
Medway Commodore Peyton 400 60 
Preſton Lord Northefſk 300 38 
Harwich Captain Carteret 200 50 
Wincheſter Tord Tho; Bertie 300 50 
Medway's Prize Captain Griffith 240 40 
Linh i Captain Stevens 120 20 


DOT PE Total 1660 270 


Tu Britiſh ſquadron ſeemed calculated only 
for a cruizing ſcheme, either to intercept the 
French ſhips, or to lie ſo in the way as to prevent 
the ſucceſs: of any of their cruizers; while the 
ſafety of the ſettlements, upon which depended 
the hopes of ſecuring the trade of both the com- 
panies, ſremed to be entirely unthought of by 
the Britiſſi company, or, if thought of, entirely 
neglected : though the governor of Madraſs had 
frequently complained of the indefenſible con - 
dition of the principal ſettlement 3 and though 
the French had ſet them a ſeaſonable example, 
at Pondicherry, where Monſieur Dupliex, the 
governor,” had ſtrongly fortified the garriſon, 
and where Monſieur: de la Bourdonnais had a 
ſtrong ſquadron conſiſting of the Achilles of ſeven- 
ty-four guns, and 00 men; Duc:d?Orleans, and 
the Bourbon of fifty-ſtx guns; the Neptune, and 
the Phœrnix of fifty · four; and the St Louis of forty- 
four, each with 300 men the Lis of forty guns, and 
300 men; and the Inſulaire of twenty guns and 230 
men; the laſt ſeven being company ſhips, fitted 
out as men of war. The. Britiſh ſquadron had 
taken five trading vets, a privateer, and two 
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PazT ſloops, fince the firſt captures of Commodore 
VIII. Barnet: but the French commodore had taken 
none: and both ſquadrons: were watching the 
#746. mutual diſpoſitions of their commanders; the 
Engliſh lying at their ſecond principal ſettle- 

ment, called Fort St David, ninety miles ſoutb 
of Fort St George, and twenty miles ſouth of 
Pondicherry, where the French commodore was 
preparing for an enterprize which he was ready 


to put into execution. 


_ Taz Britiſh ſquadron being cruizing, between 
the coaſt of Choromandel and the iſland of Cey- 
lon, at the diſtance of forty-four leagues to the 
ſouth-weſt of Madraſs, on the 24th ot June an- 
chored in Negapatam road; where, at day- 

break, on the 25th, the Britin commodore 
made ſeveral ſhips: to the Offing, to which he 
went out with his ſquadron, and found them to 
be the ſquadron commanded by Commodore de 
la Bourdonnais, who had Joſt the Inſulaire in the 
river of Bengall: both ſquadrons prepared for an 
engagement; but, the wind being ligbt, they 
could not get up with each other till half an 
| hour paſt four in the aſternoon; at which time 
the engagement began, and continued till about 
ſeven, when it grew dark, and occaſioned the 
ſeparation of both the ſquadrons: the Engliſh 
| having 14 men killed, and 46 wounded ; and 
the French having 27 men killed, and 53 
wounded. The two ſquadrons continued near 
one another all the ſucceeding day, without re- 
newing the engagement; but, at four in the af- 
ternoon, the Britiſh commodore ſummoned 2 
council of war, when it was agreed to avoid en- 
gaging with the enemy, and to proceed to Trin- 
quimale bay, on the north eaſt part of the iſland 
of Ceylon, as the French did to Pondicherry. 


Com- 
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ess Peyton” was refitting his ſhips till Cn AP, 
the 3d of Auguſt, when he came on the coaſt, I. 
and appeared off Negapatam; where the French — — 
commodore came after him to ſee if he would 1746. 
adventure a general engagement: but, as no 
ſuch thing was intended, the Britiſh ſquadron 
diſappeared on the 1oth of Auguſt, and proceeded 
up the bay of Bengall: upon which the French 
returned to Pondicherry, where: they: derived e on 
the 23th. 
5 Com Moponz on 1 4 eee was in- 
tent on the reduction of Madraſs, for which he 
had made the neceſſary preparations ; but, as he 
was deſirous of knowing whether the Britiſh 
commodore would endeavour to fruſtrate the at- 
mas he appeared before Madraſs, on the 1 8th 
of Auguſt, and fired on the Princeſs Mary, one 
of the ſhips belonging to the company, of thirty- 
fix guns and eighty; men, which was returned 
from the ſhip and the fort: each ſhip, belong- 
ing to the French, ä 8 
to the northward, and another as ſhe returned, 
ta the ſouthward; when the Frech commo- 
dore ſtood for Pondicherry. to: ſee if Commodore 
Feyton would repair to Madraſs, and continue 
there to defend it. The Britiſh commodore, on 
the 2 3d of Au guſt, ſtood into-Pullicat road, to 
the: northward of Madraſs ; Where he ſent Lieu- 
tenant Wemyſs: on board a veſſel; in the road, 
who was there told of all the circumſtances of the 
French attacking the ſhip Princeſs Mary, and of 
their them being between Madraſs and Pondi- 
cherry: ; which' Commodore Peyton dif- 
appeared, ving the principal ſettlement be- 


longing. to the Britiſh Eaſt- India · Compan | 
8 conqueſt to the French: for — 4 | = 
cr 88 — was: ſo· animated Fen — 

X 3 = 
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this intelligence, 'that he immediately determined 


on atracking Madraſs, before which he arrived, 


ich his whole ſquadron, on the 13d of Septem- 


| 194 6, 


ber, having 3, 200 Europeans on board, with 
500 Coffrys, and a conſiderable number of Ce- 


Thoromandel. | 


| 8. and Peons, the natives of the coaſt of 


[7 0-2-3044 $4 430 Es $10) . 

Txz city of Madraſs is divided into the white 
and the black town, the former being , ooo feet 
in circumference, and the latter above 4, 300; the 


whole being full two miles in extent. The Go- 


vernor, Nicholas Morſe, Eſq; was the principal 


perſon in the ſettlement, who had ſix counſellors 


for his aſſiſtants; and, for the better regulation 


of the ſettlement and commerce, there were ſix 


ſenior merchants, two junior merchants, five 
factors, ten writers, two miniſters, a ſurgeon, 
two aſſay maſters for coining, a judge, an attor- 
ney· general, and a ſecretary ; who reſided in the 
white town, where none but Europeans were 


permitted to live; whoſe habitations were toler- 


ably well built with brick, having lofty rooms, 
and flat roofs: they had alſo an elegant church 


bor the governor, andlanocher bon che Fortugueſe 
cntholics. The bisclt toun, which is properly 


called Madrafs, or Chinepatan, was inhabited 


dy the Afiaticitiierchanrs, Ardiepians, and other 


traders,” whoſe buildings made but an indifferent 
figure, conſiſting chiefly of thatched» cottages 
however the people were very numerous, being 


upwards of 2 50,000, and many of them very 


opulent: as they had an univerſal toleration, a 
chriſtian church was built for the Armenians ; 


and the Indians had ſeveral pagodas, or tem- 


whole: city was governed by 4 mayor and alder 


men, who uſually held a court in the town- houſe, 
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where juſtice was adminiſtered. to the black in- 9 


habitants; but diſputes between the Europeans 


were generally determined by the governor, and 
his council. The fortreſs, called Fort St George, 1746. 


was ſeated in the middle of the white town, with 
the road before it, and a river behind it; being 
a regular ſquare of about 100 yards, fortified 
with four baſtions of iron ſtone ; where the go- 
vernor had his reſidence in a. handſome, lofty, 
ſquare ſtone building; and where the ware- 
houſes belonging to the company were kept. 
The black town was indefenſible, becauſe the 
walls were too low; thoſe on the caſt and weſt 
ſide without ſo much as a ditch, before them, 
and the others were deemed incapable; of ſuſtain⸗- 
ing the dead weight of cannon, much leſs. the 
ſhock of fring them. The white town was in a 
tenable condition, if the garriſon had been pro- 
perly ſupplied and augmented: at the north end 
of this part of the city run a hollow curtain, 
above 600 feet long, from eaſt to weſt, which 
divided it from the black town, at each end 
whereof ſtood a baſtion, one flank. of. each, car- 
Trying two guns each, - defended, the wall; but 
there was no, ditch, or other defence, without | 
it:3; two large gates were in this wall, and the 
houſes of the black town within. ſixty feet of it: 
on the eaſt fide, towards the ſea, from north to 
ſouth, was above 1,600 feet; but where the wall 
was tolerably high, it was very narrow, which 
rendered it extreamly weak and defective: at the 
ſouth end of the white town run another hollo- 
curtain, almoſt 400 feet in length, from eaſt to 
weſt, in the ſame manner as at the north end, 
and defended exactly the ſame, except that 
there was but one gate cloſe under one of the 
mae the weſt fide, towards the land, was 
* de 
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almoſt 1,500 feet from ſouth to north; where, in 
ſome parts, there was no wall at all, in 'others a 
very defective one, and but one ſmall batter 

y defective one, and but one {mall battery 


about midway, between the two baſtions, with- 
out proper flanks to ſcour the river, which, to- 


wards the north end, run in a curve weſt- 
ward, cauſing that end of the town to be ſo much 


wider than the ſouth; the river being in ſome 
Places very ffallow, eſpecially towards the fouth- 
Ward, where there was no wall: there was no 
communication from one end to the other, but 


through the ſtreets of the town; the whole be- 


ing as weak and deſective as the other fide.” 


Svcn was the condition of this important 


| ſettlement” when Commodore de la Bourdonnais 


eparing to beſiege it; ſuch had been the 


condition for eight years before 3 and the com- 


pany ſtill neglected to ſend a ſkilful engineer 


over, notwithſtanding Commodore Barnet had 
apprized the ſecret committee of the inſecurity of 


their ſettlement, by a letter, dated on beard the 


Deptford in Madraſs road, on the 24th of Sept. 
7745, whetcin that experienced and judicious 
commander repreſented, -« That he muſt ſpeak 
his ſurprize to find à place” of ſueh conſe- 
*©- quence as this was to the company, in ſuch 
4 condition: the works ſeemed rather boil 
by chance than 'defign'; the baſtions were 
< placed contrary to alf rules, and the curtain 
Vas no better than a long unflankec garden 


ll, afd the "garriſon was {6 weak, that it 
Ide was gbvernor, he ſhould never ſleep ſound 


* - — 


in à French War, if there were 300 Euro- 


peans in Fondicherry: that he had ſeen, und 
u"confidered che plan ef the workes propoſed; 
thought it à very good one, and when it was 


compleated, che town would de ſufficient!y 


e ' : 2 
Nn Wy « for- 
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4 fortified on that fide: z but then, that ſome- CHAy, 

* thing muſt be done towards the fea, Where J. 
«6 there were embraſures for form, not uſe, there 
being no rampart to mount guns upon: that 1746. 

i the diſtance between the baſtions was very | 


great, and there was again a long. weak wall 
« -without flank or defence; ſo that two ſixty 
e gun ſtups would, in two hours time, make 
an entire breach, from baſtion to baſtion. 
_ -. Govsrnort Monks, as the company had fo 
long neglected: to ſend a ſkilful engineer, did all 
that lay in his power for the ſe urity of the 
place ; and, in 1743, ſent for the beſt he could 
get from Bombay: but, had the fortifications 


been in the beſt order, they would have been of 


little uſe, without a ſufficient number of men to 


_. - defend them; and this was the preſent. caſe : 


for though, long before the commenegement of 
the war with France, the company had E 
miſed to augment the garriſon of Madras to 


600 Europeans, excluſive of the gun room crew 
= the recruits: were ſo few, that when the 


| ſiſted: of only 300 Europeans, twenty three of 


- which-were Portugueſe deſertem from Goa, 


thirty- our were in the hoſpital, and there. were 
ſuch numbers incapable of ſervice that all the 
effective Europeans to be depended upon did not 
exceed 200, to which might be added, che crew 
af the Princes Mary, being eighty men; and 
about 200 Topaſſes, a hlack, degenerate, wretch- 


ed race of the antient Poxtugueſe, and little to be 


| Fo ee ax there was not one in ten pol- 
f 


| 6 fed of any of the neceſſary.requiſites ſor a fol 


dier. The principal officer-among, the garriſon 


was one Peter Eckman, an ignorant ſuperan- 


nuated Swede, who was formerly a common ſol- 


dier, 


rr —AN ]§⏑ÖÜ—— , 


| 
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Par dier, and now bore the rank of firſt fieutenant ; 
885 VIII. he was aſſiſted by two other lieutenants, and ſe- 
en enſięns: to all which might be added, that 
7746. though the garriſon had near 200 pieces of can- 

non, yet they wanted men that were capable of 
laying them; beſides that the want of military 
was equal with the paucity of military men. 
© ComMMoDORE Dr LA BoyuRDONNAIS| was well 
e with the ſituation of Madrafs,” the 
nature of the works, and the ſtrength of the 
— —— and, as he had, more than a year paſt, 
r with che ee of the gover- 
Pondicherry, to put this long fince pro- 
Hed deſign into execution, the commodore had 
not neglected to bring with him all engines, and 
inſtruments; of war, proper to make his advan- 
tage of "any defects in the. fortifications of Ma- 
dass. The French, on the iſt of September, 
landed 600 men, twenty miles to the ſouthward 
of Madraſs, which they marched over land to 
St Thomẽ, about three miles to the ſouthward 
of it, and there ſecured the landing of another 
part of their men on the 4th, without any inter- 
rkuption from the garriſon, which was incapable 
of ſending a detachment conſiderable enough.to 
make any material oppoſition :- the town was 
immediately inveſted on che land ſide, the French 
making their grand camp at Chindadre Pettah; 
while the ſquadron prevented any relief by ſea. 
_ of the Aſiatic inhabitants deſerted theirdwell- 
ings, and fle up into the country with ſuch of 
their valuable effects as they could carrycoff; and 
though the Nabob, or Vice: Roy, of Arcot, was 
| to ſend ſame aſſiſtance to the garriſon 
f Madraſs,: yet ſuch was his avaricious temper, 
that it could not reſiſt the powerful policy of 
Eg n the Nabob preferring the 


gold 
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gold of France before the ties of honour, and Cn AT. 


the ſecurity of that ſettlement from which he 


had frequently received very rich and valuable _ 
27837 W965 


preſents to engage him in its/intereſt, 
TIE garriſon immediately abandoned the 
black town, having withdrawn, or nailed up, 
all the cannon; in the mean time the French 
were ſending their artillery on ſhore, and, on 
the 6th, they got nine mortars planted be- 
hind the garden-houſe, on the north ſide of the 
town, and fix to the ſouthward, from whence 


331 


they inſtantly began to make a vigorous eſſay of 
their military ſkill; chiefly depending upon the 


reduction of the town by the falling of their 


ſhells: The French did little execution on the 
Ith, when Mr Smith, the engineer, bombar- 


dier, and gunner of Madraſs, died, of a fever: 
the ſame afternoon, the French made an expe- 


ditious diſcharge from their mortars, and con- 


tinued throwing their bombs the reſt of the day, 


and night. a On the Sth the beſiegers continued 


the fire from both their bomb batteries on the 


white town, and before the next morning it 
was computed they had thrown about 700 ſhells z 


though the deſtruction was not very great in the 


town neither were the beſiegers much incom- 
moded by the garriſon, many of whom had 
been plundering in the black town, and, what 
with too much arrack, and too little reſt, were 
become, in a manner, incapable of ſtanding to 
their arms in the night, or of being properly 
ſerviceable in the day. On the gth, the French 

played both their bomb batteries ſo briſkly, moſt 


part of the day and night, the laſt eſpecially, 


that they threw near 300 ſhells ſince day- break; 


ſome of the ſhips alſo firing on the town in the 
ä fight, accompanied with frequent alarms on _ 
eds Tr os | : | . | nd 
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332 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Dax land fide, occaſioned many of the military To- 
VIII. paſſes, and all thoſe of the gun- room to deſert, 
by dropping down from the walls next the ſea; 
3746: whereby ſome of the batteries became quite ex- 
| poſed, and defenceleß: this awakened all the 
fears of the m—_ and council; for the ſecu- 
rity of the place; they had received advice this 
afternoon, that the beſiegers were preparing to 
reäaiſe a large battery, of eighteen pounders, and 
had ſent for almoſt all their ſeamen on ſhore to 
join in a general aſſault, as it was apprehended, 
the nent night; beſides many of the inhabitants 
became impottunate with the governor and coun - 
; eil to ſurrender. 1 * PN e 
Tux hour thus approaching that muſt deter- 
_ mine: the fate of Madraſs, it was judged neceſ- 
fary to come to ſome final reſolution; and that 
the governor and eouncib might take the moſt 
| _ - prudent and becoming one, their unhappy: cir- 
- _  crumſtances would admit, the ſtrength of the be- 
fſiegers, and the pawer of oppoſition were more 
Paticularly weighed. The miktary officers; were 
Aubious whether. the place was tenable, or no, 
gagainſt the number of the beſiegers: the garri- 
fon had no place that was bomb proef te ſleep 
in: and, from a multitude of other defieiencies, 
and diſcouraging, circumſtances, there did not 
appear the leaſt probability, to the governor and 
council, of their. being in 4 capacity to reſiſt the 
beſiagers, if they aſſaulted the garriſon even the 
next night 3 or ſhould, they continue bombard- 
ing a day or two longer, though the gartiſon 
who remained would neceſſarily become more 
cegnfeebled, and leſs: capable of reſiſtance, be- 
cauſe they were already extremely harraſſed and 
fatigued, by: being three days expoſed: to the 


exceſſive 


of the beſt part of their few countrymen, 


Engaged in the lute General War. 1 
exceſſive heats of that ſeaſon, and as many Cnar. 
nights without reſt or repoſe: Upon theſe con- I. 
ſiderations, and ſeeing no hopes of the Britiſh n 
ſquadron returning to their relief, nor any ſuc- 1746. 
cour coming from the country government, it 
was agreed, ** That to wait the aſſault, whether 
« the beſiegers attacked the white! town: firſt, 
ic or firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the black town, 


«. could be only to expoſe the whole 'to-phunder, . 


« moſt of the few Engliſh in it to maſſacre, 

«/ and the town itſelf to the diſcretion; of the 

« French: and as the value and importance of 
the ſettlement, to the company, appeared, 

6 to the governor and council, of à different 
« nature and quality from the common towns 
« in Europe to their ſovereigns, it ſeemed more 
for the future intereſt and credit of the com- 
% pany, and the Britiſh country in theſe parts, 
« to redeem it, if poſſible; out of the hands 
of the beſiegers, though at the expence of a 
„very heavy ranſome, than 10 facrifice the lives 


and the properties of all the inhabitants, with- = 
out a proſpect of maintaining the place there - 
„ by, and conſequently without any advantage 
accruing to the public by their obſtinacy: it 
« was, therefore, W to ſend a deputation 
« to Commodore de la Bourdonnais, to fee 
hat terms could be obtained.“ 

Tuis reſolution. was drawn up, on the 10th 
of September, and William Monſon, Eſq; and 
John Hallyburton, Eſq; were ſent, as deputies, 
tram the governor to the French camp, to ſee 
what terms would be granted, and if it was 

poſſible to procure the ranſame of the . e 5 

were honaurably treated by 
_— de la e who entered into a 
con- 


1 * 
— 
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Naar conſultation with them, and offered —__ n the 
VIII. following conditions 


«© THAT fort St Cont Sk "ng town of 5 


1746, « Madrafs, and their dependencies, that 21ſt 


« day of September, at two. o'clock in the 
« afternoon; ſhould be delivered up to Mon- 
e ſieur de la Bourdonnais, with the Whole gar- 
4“ xiſon, officers, ſoldiers, and council; and all 

et the Engliſh in general, that were in the fort 

« and town, ſhould remain priſoners of war. 
„ THAT. all the council, officers, ſervants, 
«© and other Engliſh gentlemen! of the better 
« fort, ſhould have liberty to go and come 
i wherever it ſhould ſeem good to them, even to 
Europe, on condition that they ſhould: not 
« bear arms againſt France, offenſively or de- 
<< fenſively, till they were exchanged, accord- 
*© ing to the terms dee to the N by 


„Mr Barnet. i-th 
{+ &. TmaT-'to": facilitate the Engliſh — 


e the ranſome of the place, and to render valid 


the acts which ſhould in conſequence paſs, the 


e governor and council ſhould ceaſe to be priſo- 
ners of war, the moment they ſhould enter 
into negotiation, and Monſieur de la Bour- 
« donnais obliged himfelf to give them an au- 
20 1 act enen hours before the firſt 
tting | 
«THAT the articles of this capitulation 3 5 
<« ſigned, thoſe of the ranſome ſhould be regu- 
* Jated amicably between Monſieur de la Bour- 
* donnais, 5 governor, or his de- 
$6 es, W en to give up, in 
6 Fi all the effects, L 
6 ceived from the merchants, or to be received, 
te the books of accounts, magazines, arſenals, 
a veſſek, ammunition, _ * and all 


£ 6 « other | 


4 


e other goods belonging to the company, with- Cy a #.. 


« out being permitted to reſerve any thing, 


I. bk 
#3. = $. # 


« whether in matters of gold or filver, mer 


* 144 g 1 


«. chandize, moveables, or other effects what- 
ee ever, contained in the fort, the town, or 
ie ſuburbs, to whomſoe ver they belonged, with- 
« out excepting any thing, in ſuch manner as 


In A the garriſon ſhould be conducted 
<« to fort St David, as priſoners of war; and 
« if, by ranſome, the town of Madraſs ſhould 


1746. 


« be re- delivered, the Engliſh ſhould. be at li- 


«_berty to repoſſeſs their garriſon to defend 
« themſelves . the country people, for 
« which there ſhould be returned to the French, 
« by the Engliſh, an equal number of priſoners; 
« and. if they had not, at preſent, a ſufficient 
e number of them, the firſt Frenchmen that 


« ſhould be made priſoners after the capitula- 
« tion, ſhould be free to the complete number 


„ of. their garriſon, __ DR TS 
Tua the failors ſhould be ſent to Cudda- 
« lore, and the exchange of them ſhould begin 
« with thoſe who were actually then at Pondi- 


« cherry, and the others ſhould pals in their 


„ own. ſhips to Eogland 3 bur they could not 


bear arms againſt France until an exchange 


« had been made of a like number of ſailors in 
« India or Europe, but in India by preference. 
% Tu Ar, on theſe conditions, the water-gate 


« ſhould be delivered up to Monſieur de la Bour- 


„ donnais; at two o clock in the afternoon, the 
<« gates of the town ſhould. be relieved by his 


troops; and they ſhould make a declaration, 
« to Monſieur de la Bourdonnais, of all mines, 


e countermines, and other ſubterraneous works 


« charged with powder.” ' | 
„% oe opt gn, As 
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Pair. 
VIII. were not. to make any new ſettlement, it fol- 


= lowed, of courſe, he had in his power only this 
194 


* 


the reft remaining in 


The conduct of "hs Powers of Europe, 
As the inſtructions of the French are 


alrernative, either to deſtroy ſuch as he ſhould 
become maſter of. or treat for a ranſome: the 
latter was the more adapted to his intereſt; and, 
s he had only agreed tha t it ſhould be regulated 
in a friendly manner, the Britiſh deputies de- 
manded of him a further explanation ; when he 
- them this anſwer: „Gentlemen, 1 do not 
ſell honour: the flag of my king ſhall fly over 
% Madrafs, or 1 will die at the foot of the 
4 walls: in regard to the ranſome of the town, 
« and in every thing that is intereſting, you 
* ſhall be ſatisfied with me; (and; taking 
the hat of one of the deputies, he ſaid) here 
« is nearly the manner how we will regulate 
matters; this hat is worth ſix rupees, you 


6. ſhall ive. me three or four for it, and le of 


* the reſt.“ 
Mx Hatewnz ren Nee bn nip, 


to the governor, with theſe conditions, figned by 


the French commodore 3 and Mr Monſon Aa 
detained in the camp till an anfwer was received 
from the governor : bur Mr Hallyburton re- 


turned to the camp, in the afternoon, with the 


articles of ſurrender accepted and ſigned by the 


| governor; z upon which Monficur de la Bour- 


donnais entered the.town, with. part of his-men, 
the camp. The maga- 
zines, warehouſes, and other Nees were deli- 
vered over to the French officers and comtniſſa- 
ries, and the Evgliſh” foldiers and failors were 
carried on board the French ſhips in the road; 
while the governor and council ſettled, with the 
French commodore, the price of the 5 70 
at ae pagodas, or 42 1, 606 * Fr 4 | 


4 Enguged in the late General War. 1 
, ter 
Oo the commodore; who, upon theſe terms was 


ſterling, beſides a very valuable priyate preſent Cn | 


willing to evacuate his conqueſt, and leave the... ——— 


' : 


Engliſn in full poſſeſſion 
The French government of Pondicherry rati- 
fied; the treaty of ranſome ; but Monſieur de la 
Bourdonnais was no ſooner reimbarked for Ma- 
draſs, than the French governor, and his ſupe- 
rior council, declared it null and void, by pub- 
liſhing a proteſt againſt it, on the 20th of -Seps 
tember, thereby declaring, That the treaty 
Hof ranſome, made by the pure will, and with- 
«©. out lawful authority, of Monſieur de la Bour- 
% donnais, — 2 priſoners who could not 


* 
oy * 


engage for other than themſelves, eſpecially 
«in, an affair of this importance, was totally 
% 'yoid,z- that they annulled it, and regarded it as 
« if no ſuch thing had happened ; and that affairs 
i at Madraſs ſhould reſt upon the foot they were 
<<. the moment that the capitulation was ſigued.“ 
T0 this Governor Morſe, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, returned them a counter inſtrument, in 
the name of his Britannic Majeſty and the Eaſt- 
Iadia- Company, Proteſting againſt all thoſe 
„who might oppoſe che full and entire executi- | 
«, agreed upon; rendering them reſponſible for 
e all that might happen thereupon: he com- 
16 Rage farther of the injurious ſuſpicions that 
had been ſcattered. in public, that the Engliſh 
«would not fulfil their engagements; and re- 
«preſented that, if the Britiſh, boſtages, if the 
755 parole of Onour of all Madraſz, were not 
« ſufficient to ſatisfy, the French gentlemen of 
++. Pondicherry, z.; the reſpect, which was due to 2 
FC 
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| Part © pended" a judgment thus 8 al the, 
VIII. 15 Eugen ad failed of their words wich 
% would never oomme to paß“? l 
7: \ CoMMODORE DE LA 3 was in- 
_ to perfect rhe treary' of ranſome ; but, 
thovgh he Had put Monſieur! de Paradis, WhO 
had been appointed by the governor of Pondi- 
cherry to command the city! of Madraſs, and 
feveral of his officers, under an arreſt, the com- 
modore was obliged to revoke” the terms of the 
ranſome, and re demand the parole he had given 
to the Britiſh governor; and council; Who, 
on the 13th of November; were cattied priſon- 
ers to Pondicherry, while the reſt of the Engliſh 
inhabitants were ordered to quit Madraſs: upon 
which they diſperſed to different” places, raving 
the French in Pofſellen of all cheir effects. The 
promiſe of à ranſome was che principal thauce- 
ment, that prevailed on Gerber Morſe, to 
make fo ſpeedy a ſurrender ; and if che French | 
had not fo otifly -broke their engagement, 
the price lch the ranſome would have been a very 
favourable circumſtance to the Engliſn compa- 
ny : for the French obtained a booty of filver, 
woollen goods, velvets, copper, iron, lead, and 
ſtores for uſe and fale, to the value of 74,0000; 
in plate, furniture, mint neceſſaries, and other 
ſrnall articles, 12, 00/3 1600 bales of: callicoes, 
7,000. bags of falt petre, and 800 landies of 
redwood; vahitd at 72,800. p 2 7 ny in all, 
IG ,800/ © they as took Princeſs Mary, 
with the Were nd” \ Advice, hows” em- 
ny ops in thefetvice of che company; 3 te Which 
t be added moch more clog, 
| fr the deprivation 0 u important a rat 
of commerce, unnd the 0th ef reventies 5 beſides 
the ExPenee of the public buildings, Which coſt 
| upwards 
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upwards of 160,000/3 and which the French in- CR AB. 
tended to demoliſh, if they had not received 1 


* 


0 


freſh inſtructions, in conſequence of the Engliſn Wy =— 


having taken Cape Breton; which cauſed the 


French to alter their meaſures, with the view of 


exchanging the one for the other: but though 


che Engliſh aſterwards, in purſuance of the ge- 


neral treaty of peace, left Cape Breton in a 
better condition than when it was taken; yet 


1746. 


the French acted very differently at Madraſs, 


where they deſtroyed the fortifications, and prin- 


cipal buildings, before they delivered it up. 
COMMODORE DE LA BouR DON Als aimed at 


nothing leſs chan the total extirparion of every 


Engliſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Choroman- 
del, which he was in a better condition of at- 
tempting by the arrival of the Centaur, of ſeven- 
ty- four guns, and 700 men; with the Mars, of 
fifty-fix, and 420 men; and the Brilliant, of fifty 
guns, and 400 men; from Europe, at Pondt- 


on the ad of October in the night, and blew 


ſo violently hard, as to render the greateſt part 
of the French fleet, then riding in the har- 
bour of Madraſs, "incapable of ſervice: the 


Duc de Orleans, the Phœnix, and Lys, were 
foundered ;; as alſo were the Advice and Mer- 
aid prizes; the Achilles loſt all her maſts, 
and che other ſhips had the greateſt difficulty in 
diſengagiag themſelves from the outrageous fury 


of ide reinpeſt, in which 1,200 of "their men 
awe with ſixty of the Engliſh (garriſon , of 


raſs, who weic on board the Duc de Or- 


were preparing for the reduction of Fort St Da- 


vid z but the ſtorm prevented the proſecution of 


cherry, on the 27th of September: but in this 
he was prevented by a ſtorm, which happened 


leans : un event h much the more favourable at 
that time for the Engliſh, becauſe the French 


'E 2 the 
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Par the ſchemes they had formed for the deſtruction 
VIII. of the reſt of the Britiſh ſettlements in India. 
—— ; CoMMmoDoRE DE LA Bou R DONNA Is ſent four 


— —— — — — — — 
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of, his diſabled ſhips to refit at the fe of Bourbon, 
and repaired to Pondicherry, with the remain- 
der of his ſquadron; leaving Monſieur de Para- 
dis, with - 500- men, in poſſeſſion of Madraſs; 
who expected an attack from the Indians, be- 
cauſe the Nabob of Arcot had received an or- 
der, from his Excellency Nizam Mulmulock, the 
Grand Vizier, to compel the French to evacuate 
the town of Madraſs to the Engliſn. The Na- 
bob, on the 17th of October, inveſted Madraſs 
with oo men; but, on the 22d, 200 of the 
garriſon ſallied out and ſurprized part of the In- 
dian camp; while 300 more, from Pondicher- 
ry, attacked the Nabob, at St Thomé, on the 
23d at night; and, being joined, the next 
morning, by a party from Madraſs, routed the 
Indians, and compelled the Nabob to retire. 


„ x reduction of Madraſs gave the Engliſn 
dt Fort St David, Bombay, and Bengal, an 
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opportunity of putting themſelves in a more de- 
fenſible ſituation; which Governor Hynd very 
diligently obſerved, at Fort St David, by 
ſtrengthening the fortifieations, and taking a 
conſiderable number of the Indian militia into 
his pay. On the 8th of December, the greateſt 

part of the French garriſon of Pondicherry, 
conſiſting of / 2,000 regular troops, 200 trained 
Peons, and many others, arrived within a mile 

of the bound hedge of Fort St David, with a 
large train of artillery: but Governor Hynd de- 
tached 1, 600 of his military Indians, with or- 
ders to attack the French , immediately, and 
harraſs them, as much as poſſible, all night; 
which they did; and, eee ag arv4 


e 95 
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Jgular engagement: the French forced their way Cn Ap. 
quite to the garden-houſe, when the Moors I. 
came advancing upon them, and 100 men of the ge 
garriſon | ſallying out at the fame time, the 1746. 

French, fearing to be ſurrounded, retreated with 


i 1 


| FF 4: and; being cloſely purſued, 
TT 


ſt above 200 men; among them four officers 
of diſtinction, with all their tents, ammunition, 
ſix camels, two mortars with their ſhells, two 
cheſts of arms, four drums, and all their provi- 
ions: after which the French returned to Pon- 
dicherry, where they renewed their preparations 
for another attempt on Fort. St David; in 
which they were 10 diſappointed by the arrival 
of Commodore Griffin, with three ſhips of ſixty 
guns, one of fifty, and one of forty, to rein- 
force the Britiſh quadron. ; 
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CHAPTER FN 


An account. of the inen arma · 
mient for reducing the F xxx 
ſettlements in CAN ADA. The un- 
fortunate expedition of the Duke 
pD'ANvII LE, againſt the Buir ist 

4 Siteweng in Nox TH AuERICA. 

The expedition of Admiral Lxs- 

roc againſt 'BriTany, ; the 

ſiege of PoxT IL Or1znT ; and 
other tranſactions of the Bx1- 
118 forces, till their unſucceſs- 
ful return to Ex LAND. The 
naval war in the WzsT InD1Es; 
the deſtruction of LIMA by an 
earthquake; and an account of 
the relpeclg captures | in Eu ROPE 
and AMERICA, || ” 


x HE N of the French from 
their poſſeſſions in Canada, and ob- 
ing the ſole navigation of the 
river of St Laurence, had been by 
- Engliſhmen, for more than half a 
| crntury, "though one of the principal objects 
ns worthy 
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The principal ſettlement belonging to the 


343 


worthy of their attention, in a war with France, CAP. 


1 


French, in this part of America, is Quebec, a large. 


and beautiful city, founded by Samuel Champ- 
lain in 1608, ſituate 120 leagues diſtance from 


1746. 


the ſea, on the north weſt ſide of the ſpa- 


cious river of St Laurence, the moſt navigable 
river in the world, the courſe of it being 250 
leagues from its iſſue out of the lake of Ontario, 
to its diſemboguipg itſelf into the gulph of St 


Laurence; this gulph is eighty-eight leagues in 


length; the mouth of the river is thirty leagues 
wide, and it is no where leſs than from four to 
five broad up to the Iſle of Orleans, within eight 
leagues of Quebec; but above that iſland it nar- 
rows ſo much, that before Quebec the river is 
not above a mile over, though it there forms a 
very magnificent harbour, capable of containing 
100 men of war of the ſine; which makes 72 
bec extremely remarkable on account of t 

ſingularity of its ſituation, for perhaps it is the 
only city in the univerſe that can boaſt a fr 

water harbour, of ſuch dimenſions, and at fo 
great a diſtance from the ſea. Quebec is ſituated 
in ſeventy-four degrees of welt longitude, and 
forty-ſeven deg. thirty-five. min. of north lati- 
tude ; being 300 miles N. W. of Boſton in New 
England: the buildings are large, and all of 
| ſtone; but the inhabitants are not above 7,090 : 
the. city is an epiſcopal ſee, and is the reſidence 
of the Vice. Roy of Canada, who is ſtiled Gover- 
nor and Captain - General of New France and 
Louiſiana, which, according to the French 
e comprehends all Canada and Flo- 


which the Britiſh colonies are a part, 


and whoſe. inhabitants the French had long 


1 7 


threatened to drive into the ſca, 


S 4 
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Parr TRIER are few wealthy people in the colony 
VIII. of Canada; for, though their commerce is very 


advantageous, the generoſity and gaiety of their 


1746. tempers makes them live to the utmoſt extent of 


their fortunes: the neighbouring inhabitants of 
the Britiſh colonies are of a very different charac- 
ter; and if ſtrangers were to judge of the two 
colonĩes, by the actions and manners of the peo- 
ple, they would pronounce the French to be the 
moſt flouriſhing, In New. England, and other 
parts of the Britiſh empirè in America, there 
reigns, indeed, a wealth, Which - the poſſeſſors 
ſeem. not to know the value of: in New France 
"there is a poverty concealed by an air of caſe 
and content, which ſeems natural: commerce, 
and the improvement of their plantations, 
' ſtrengthen the Engliſh ;* while the French are 
only ſupported by their induſtry : the Engliſh 
"planter amaſſes riches, and makes no ſuperfluous 


expences; the French planter ſpends what he 


* 
* 


fers. and frequently makes a ſhew of what he 
has not; the Engliſhman laboùrs for poſterity; 
the Frenchman leaves his heirs to ſtruggle with 
the ſame difficulties he found himſelf, © * * 

Quk xe is naturally ſtrong, though not re- 
gularly fortified ;- but the French have been 
long at work to render Fete of a fiege: 


z + 5 
. * * 


they have erected ſeveral batteries of cannon, 
and built a citadel, called Fort St Lewis, which 
is the reſidence of the governor, and the princi- 
pal ſecurity of the city: howeyer they have 
more than once been in danger of a ſiege. The 
Engliſh, in the year 1670, made an unſucceſsful 
attempt againſt Quebec; though the ſquadron 
Conſiſted of thirty-four ſhips, and arrived fifcly 
in the harbour before the city. In 1711, a more 
formidable armament was fitted our, for the fame 

, e e „„ 2TH purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, under Sir Hovenden Walker 
commanded the fleet, and General Hill, 


was entirely fruitleſs, chiefly becauſe the naviga- - 
tion of the river of St Laurence was unknown 


whoCuay. 
who II. 


commanded the land-forces : but this W Cry 
1749. 


to the admiral ; who, contrary to the advice of 
his pilot, approaching too near the ſeven iſles, 
on the northern coaſt of the river, loſt molt of 
his principal ſhips, and 3, ooo of his beſt troops. 
ITE reduction of TI was now appa- 
rently reſolved on, by the Britiſh miniſtry, to 
complete their conqueſts in the northern parts of 
America: a large ſquadron was aſſembled, in A- 
pril, at Portſmouth ; a great number of tranſports . 
were collected; and ſeveral regiments were em- 
barked, under the command of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sinclair, for this intended expedition; which 
were deſigned to proceed for Louiſburg in 
Breton; and, with that garriſon, and alſo with 
ſuch troops as ſhould be levied, for that purpoſe, 
the colonies of North America, to attempt the 
immediate reduction of Canada. The deſign 
was communicated to the reſpective governors of 
New England, Virginia, Maryland, and Pen- 
| filvania; by letters diſpatched from the Duke of 
Newcaſtle; wherein the governors were ordered 
to make the neceſſary diſpolitions for railing as 
many men, within their governments, as the 
ſhortneſs of the time would admit, for proceed- 
ing on the expedition. The Britiſh colonies rea- 
dily gave their concurrence, in a deſign ſo viſi- 
bly calculated for their own ſecurity, and ad- 
vantage; the province of the Maſſachuſet's bay 
ſgnalized their zeal in a manner no ways inferior 
to what they had done in the preceding year, 
when Cape Bretpn fell into their poſſeſſion ; the 
great and general council of this province voted 
5 e 0 
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to give all neceſſary and, proper encouragement 


for inliſting 3, 00 volunteers; and the other 


— provinces exerted themſelves fo ſtrenuoully, in 


1746. 


following their example, that no les than 10,000 
men were ready to co-operate with the regular 
troops oh their arrival in America; which they 
had the more reaſon to expect, . becauſe William 
Gooch, Eſq; Lena er of Virginia, 


was appointed to act as major-general in the 


expedition, and was created a baronet. But 


though ſuch formidable preparations were made 


for this undertaking, it ferved for no other pur- 


pole than to alarm the French; who took their 
advantage of the delays, and procraſtinations, 


made uſe of to detain this armament at Portſ⸗- 
mouth, While the miniſtry of Verſailles ſent a 


ſtrong ſquadron, with upwards of 3,000. ſoldiers. 


on board, under the Duke d'Anvillie, on an 
expedition againſt Cape Breton, or Nova Scotia, 
and for the ſecurity of Canada: . fo that, after 
ſeveral embarkations and debarkations, the Bri- 


tiſh miniſtry altered the Aeftination of their 


forces againſt Quebec, for a, deſcent on Brit- 


8 ww rg 

Fax French merchants of St Maloes, whoſe 
intereſt in navigation depended upon the piſcato- 
rial trade, had ſuffered ſo much by the loſs. of 
Cape Breton, that, on the 22d of January, they 
petitioned the French monarch to permit them 
ro fit out an armament to make an attempt on 
3 Royal in Nova Scotia: but the 12 
miniſtry adviſed his majeſty to undertake it him- 
ſelf, becauſe the revenue, ariſing from the fiſh- 
frade, would be an ample recompence to him for 
the expence : the French inhabitants of les 
Mines, agd Seganecto, two diſtrifts of Nova 
Scotia, ko the north weſt of Annapolis Royal, 


* 
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alſo ſent a petition to the French monarch, CHAP. 
- - wherein they undertook, with the affiftance of II. 

two thirty gun * 2s to reduce the Britiſh fort. 


at Annapolis Royal. yi | 
Aron. was ordered to be equipped, at Breft, for 
this expedition, and the recovery of Cape Bre- 
ton: the land forces were ordered to be re 


to embark ; and a great number of tranſports 
were aſſembled, at Port Louis and Rochelle, to 


accompany the ſquadron, which conſiſted of the 
% AA oh Ts 
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Le Northumberland Duke D'Anville, Adm. 2 596 | 


x 
8 « 
U * 


Le Trident V. Adm. Tourmel © | 64 500 
Le Mars ©. Coloinbe 64. 500 
Lo Sergne 4 500 
LAl Crenay 64 Foo 
Le Cafibon Noailles 00 480 
Le Tyre | DuQueie | | 56. 409 
Le Diamont Maſiae 50 360 
Ia Megare Kyſan 30 200 
LArgonante Queſtain 26 200 
Le Prince d Orange Fougert . eee 


Tux whole ſquadron conſiſted of eleven ſhips 
of the line, three frigates, three fireſhips, and 
two bombs, having 6,186 ſailors on board; be- 
ſides twenty privateers, and other veſſels, from 
ten to twenty-four guns; which were alſo joined 
by fifty - ſix ſail of tranſports, laden with ſtores and 


proviſions, and two tenders with artillery; the 


whole fleet conſiſting of ninety-ſeven fail, hav- 
ing on board the two battalions of the regiment 
of Ponthieu, the battalion militia of Saumur, 


* 


the battalion militia of Fontenoy le _— and. 
r * 11 


* 


TY 
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5 ht of land: thoug 
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PART a battalion of marines, in all 3,500 men; with 
VIII. 40, ooo ſmall arms, and a proportionable quantity 
of ammunition, and blahkets, for the Canadean 


French and Indians, and thoſe, of Nova Scotia, 
which were expected to Join them: the land 
forces being commanded by Brigadier- General 


de la Jonquiere, who was declared chef d'eſcadre, 
and admitted to ſerve on board the Northucm- 


beriand in EY ality. 
Tur Duke 


and proceeded directly for Port Louis and Ro- 
chelle; where he was joined by the whole fleet, 
which was detained, by contrary winds, till the 
22d of June, before they cculd proceed on their 
voyage, when they 1 under fail, and loſt 

on the 3d of Auguſt, 
they were ſcarce out of: ſight of the weſtern 


| illands, by reaſon of little winds, and almoſt 


conſtant calms. It was the 10th of September 


before the fleet diſcovered the coaſt of Acadia, 


having met with violent ſqualls, and terrible 
weather in their paſſage,” the length of which 
occaſioned a mortality among the forces,” and 
predicted an unfavourable end to their expedi- 


tion; becauſe they made their arrival | in the moſt 
unſeaſonable part of the ye 


' Trex French fleet was are to rendezvous 


n the bay of Chiboctou, on the ſouth eaſt part of 
Nova Scotia, about eighty leagues t to the eaſt⸗ 
ward of Boſton in New England, and hot 
_ ſixty leagues to the weſtward of Louifhurg 
Cape Breton: they were new off the ifle of Cable, 
about twenty-ſuc leagues to the 8, E. of Cape 
Canſo, drawing near to" their intended port, and 


were in hopes of anchoring without accident; 
. on the 13th of Ns rac, a gale ſprung 


Anville came out off Brett, | 
with his whole ſquadron, on the 7th of May, 
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up at ſouth, and, with a thick fog, ſeparated cur. 


the fleet; which: brought on ſo vio ent a ſtorm, 


that the fi ignals could be neither ſeen nor heard: ee 
the ſtorm continued till the 2 in the morn- 1746. 


ing, when the whole fleet was diſperſed, and in 
a lamentable condition: the Ardent, being in 


great diſtreſs, began to ſteer for Breſt; the Ca- 


ſibon made the beſt of her way to the Leeward 
Illands; the Alcide and Mars loſt each of 


them a top-maſt, and the latter, being very 


leaky, ſteered for Martinico, the Alcide being 
ordered to take care of her, but on her return 
to Europe ſhe was taken by a Britiſh man of 
war; ſeveral of the tranſports were loſt; but 
the Duke d' Anville, with great difficulty, got- 


into the harbour of Chiboctou, with five men 


of war, and as many tranſports; from whence 
he ſent a ſchooner in queſt of Vice-Admiral 
Tourmel, and the reſt of the fleet, who did 
not arrive at Chiboctou till the 27th, when the 
whole fleet conſiſted only of feven, ſhips of the 
line, two frigates, one fireſhip, one bomb-veſlel, 
twelve privateers and other mercantile veſſels of 
force, and eighteen tranſports 3 the whole nine- 
ty-ſeven fail being e to no more than 
hfry- ſix, 

Tur duke d'Anville died . an o apoplexy, 
on the aõth of September, at two in the morn- 
ing, and was buried on a. ſmall :ifland, about 


four miles within the mouth of the ee "= 


Chiboctou; upon which the command devolved: 
to Vice-Admiral Tourmel, who found his fleet 
greatly diſabled, their numbers diminiſhed : by 


the ſeparation of che other ſhips,” and thoſe at 


Chibottow very ſickly; he therefore landed the 
ſoldiers, and W 5 of: the ſailors as were indiſ- 
poſed, for their refreſhment, where they canes; 


or! 
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The Condut 


Par an encampment, nad were erer ih . og 


VHI. 


Canadean French and Indaks, including the 


Nova Scotians. 


1746. 


Vies-ADMIRAL Th aria on the 29th of 
September, called a council of war on board the 


Trident, which held upwards of ſeven hours; 
wherein it was debated what was proper to be 


undertaken: the vice-admiral declared it was 
impoſſible to make any attempt upon Cape 
Breton, and was for immediately attacking An- 


napolis; becauſe he was apprehenſive of the ar- 
rival of the Britiſh fleet from Portſmouth: but 


* major part of the council were for refitting 


the ſquadron before they proceeded to the bay 


of. Fundy and the diſputes were ſo high, as to 


exaſperate the vice-· admiral in fo violent a man- 


ner, chat, on the iſt of October, he was feized 
with a fever, and ſoon after became delirious, 
which ſo excreamly agitated him, that, imagin- 


ing himſelf among the Engliſh, he laid his hand 


on his ſword, and ran it through his body, 


living but juſt long enough to confer the com- 


mand on Monſieur de la Jonquiere; who, not- 


withſtanding the en e da and ſickneſs of che 


forces, flattered himſelf with ſucceſs in W. con- 
queſt of Nova Scotia, | 


Tux, French ſquadron did not paſs 3 


by Admiral: Martin; who apprehended their 


deſtination was for the recovery of Cape Breton; 


and, chereſore, ſent 8 advice of their 


ren, who had the Vigilame, Canterbury, and 
Wich; and Hampſhire, of fifty; the Fowey, 


ailing mo Governor Knowles, and Admiral War- 
Peinbroke; of - ſixty guns ; the Cheſter, Nor. 


Kingſrle, Dover, and Torrington, of forty; 


the Shirley of twenty, and the Albany of twelve; 
. expected nom danger * 


Gover- 
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Governor Shirley took care to reinforce the gar. Cx wy. 


riſon of Annapolis, by ſending three more com- 


 panſes'of men, from Boſton; which arrived 2 
opportunely, for the ſuccour of the fort, as 1 


thoſe he had ſent two years ago; on the arrival 


of Which the garriſon conſiſted of feven com- 
panies of New England volunteers, and 200 re- 
golar troops, commanded by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Maſcarene, who was preparing to make a vigo- 


rous defence, eſpecially as Admiral Warren had 
ſent the Cheſter and Shirley to his aſſiſtance. 
'A 6REAT mortality raged among the French, 


occalioned by the ſmall-pox z which induced. 


moſt of the Canadeans to quit the expedition; 


and che diminution of the French was ſo extra- 


ordinary, that above 1, 300 ſoldiers, and 800 
ſailors, died at Chiboctou. Monſieur de la Jon- 
quiere had ſent advice to the French miniſtry, 


that he wovld keep the ſeas, to get into the har- 
bour of Annapolis, till the 4th of November, 
if he did not get in ſooner: he made no diffi- 


culty of reducing the fort; after which he in- 


tended that the large men of war ſuould win- 
tet in Caſco bay, in the northern part of New 


England; and, upon the arrival of the news of 


che ſarrender of Annapolis in France, he ex- 
pected a potent fleet, of French and'Spaniſh men 
of War, would” be ſent, early in the ſpribg, to 


reimforce his ſquadrony! and enable him not only 


to terover Cape Breton, but alſo d fuim and de- 

ſtroy the frontier ferelements of the Britich colo · 

ies z, white the French were in poſſeſſion: of 

3 and obtaimüg /a ſtronger und immovr- 

ES Deg Ops 0s t Cogent af North Arne». | 
But the 


Fresch commanifier Was obliged. 
to 0 peng the enecutibn of his projects, to con. 


ert ie preſervation of ine remäinder uf his 


forces, 


% 
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Part forces, and to conduct his ſhattered ſquadron to 
VIII. a place of more ſecurity than the neighbourhood 
ol an hoſtile country: a'council of war was aſſem- 

| 1746. bled, on the 10th' of October; and, as the fleet 


was refitted, it was determined to ſend four of the 
ſmaller men of war, and ſome of the tranſports, 
to Quebec, and to return with the others imme- 
diately to Europe. This reſolution began to be 
executed on the 12th, when the enfeebled fleet 
failed from Chiboctou, after converting eight of 
their ſhips into hoſpitals; which returned with a 
more favourable paſſage than they found in go- 
Ing. „„ DOT NR rot t6” 
: 0 HIL E the French ſquadron was ſent on an 
expedition to pn the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica; the Britiſh ſquadron, originally intended 
for the reduction of Quebec, was ordered to 
make a deſcent on the coaſt of Britany, the 
north-weſt-province of France; becauſe ſuch an 
invaſion would facilitate the meaſures of the Au- 
ſtrian general in Provence, and probably deſtroy 
rt “Orient, by which the India- Company of 
rance would be greatly impoveriſbed. Richard 
Leſtock, Eſq; was not only relieved from his 
ſuſpenſion, for his conduct in the Mediterranean, 
by the acquittance of the court · martial; but, on 
the 5th F. was appointed Admiral.of the 
Blue, and aſſociated, with Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sinclair, in the command of the enter- 
prize againſt Britany: though his former beha- 
viour, when he acted in conjunction with the 
brave Admiral Mathews, had laid him under 
ſuch ſuſpicions, as ought, in the opinion of dil- 
intereſted men, to have amounted to à diſquali- 
fication. The ſquadron, appointed for this ex- 
pedition, continued ſo long at Portſmouth, that 
its deſtination was publickly. known, before it 


* +» 
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attempted to fail 3 it conſiſted! of ſixteen ſhips of Char. 
the Jing, eight frigates, and two bomb veſſels, II. 

beſides thirty tranſports and ſtoreſhips, having 
don baard two battalions of the foot guards, 4 746. 


| battalion of the Royal Scotch, with the reg 
ments of Harriſon, Bragg, Frampton, Richbell, 
the Highland regiment commanded by Lord 


diers, in all 5,800 men; who, after ſeveral pro- 
craſtinations, ſet fail from Plymouth, on the 
14th, of September, ſteering directly for the 


coalt of Britapy, which they made on the 17th, 


and, at night, anchored in the road of Polduc, at 
the north entry of the bay of Biſcay 3 but, the 
admiral having overſhor his port, the fleet was 
all the next day beating to windward, to get to 
anchor in Quimperlay-bay, between the ifand 


De Grouges and fhe main land of Lower Bri- | 
tany, where Port Louis is firuated about ſeven 


miles up the eaſtern part of the harbour, and 
Port Orient, on the oppoſite ſide, where the 


$ 
K * 


river Blavet -diſembogues itſelf into the bay, 
about two. miles above Port Louis; the reduction 
| 4 which was the principal object of the expe- 
JIN, 5 = 15 
Tua appearance of ſo numerous a fleet, oc- 
caſioned à prodigious fright among the inhahi- 
tants of the coaſt z eſpecially as the beſt of its 
militia had been either ſept into Flanders, Italy, 
or to America with the Duke d*Anville, and 
the remainder of the guard - coaſt militia had 


2 i 


diſcharged but the week before; ſo that if 


the Britiſb forces had immediately landed, no- 
thing cguld haye prevented them from marching 
to Fort Orient, and ſurprizing the city; but, 
; they did nat make their deſcent till the 2oth, 


aboue four in the afternoon, che French took 
85 . 0 N = Neth i the 
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Pant the advantage of this interval; as much as the 

5 VIII. time would permit, to get themſelves in a better 
— fate. of defence. Two thoufand of the guard- 

1 coaſt militia were aſſembled, and ſupported by 
300 of the regiments of I Hopital and Eudi- 

court; but, as theſe troops were infufficient to 

3 Es oppoſe the defcent, the Britiſh forces were all 
landed without oppoſition, and ſpent the follow- 

- ing night in the ſmall pariſh hamlets. 

TRE Britiſh forces, on the 21ſt in the morn- 

ing, took poſſeſſion of the town of Plemure, 

about a league diſtant from Port Orient, and 

there eſtabliſhed their general quarters. During 

this march, the neceſſafy meaſures were taken 

by the French, at Port Louis, for preventing 

the paſſage of the Britiſh ſhip up t the harbour; 

while the inhabitants of the province were 
erouding to the defence of Port Orient; for 

0 which purpoſe the nobility and gentry mounted 
on horſeback, the town militia was in arms, 
and ſuch a number of volunteers threw. them- 
ſelves into the city, that the greateſt part of them 

were obliged to be fent back, after the moſt uſe- 

ful had been ſelected. Admiral Leſtock in- 
tended to have ventured a paſſage, with his ſhips, 
under the cannon of Port Louis, in order to 
attack Port l' Orient by ſea and land at the ſame 

time; but he could not execute this ſcheme, on 
account of the precaution that had been taken 

to circumvent ſuch an attempt. However, the 
army marched, on the 22d, from Plemure, to 

a hill about half a league diſtant from Port 
Orient; from whence Lieutenant-General Sin- 

clair cauſed the city to be ſummoned to ſurren- 

der: upon which the N governor ſor the 
Ving, the deputy-governor for the India- com- 

Tany. and a brigadicr, came, with a flag of N 
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and offered to ſurrender the town, on 3 CHAN. 
that the inhabitants ſhould. be unmoleſted, I. 
houſes plundered, their magazines to be ſecured —— 
io them, and the Britiſh forces to pay for what- 1746. 
ever they had. The Britiſn general, made an- 
ſwer, that he ſhould enter the town on no other 
terms than as the French king did Ghent and 
Bruges ; inſiſting upon a contribution, of two 
millions of livres; adding, that the guard. coaſts 
and regular troops, muſt be priſoners of war, 
and that the city ſhould be pillaged for four 
hours: the general gave them three hours to 
| ſend an anſwer, which they did with a determi- 
nate reſolution ant: to ent the down Bop. 
any ſuch term. 
IRE Britiſh: 9 remained, on \ the —. hill 5 
till the 23d, waiting for the arrival of the ar- 
tillery, which the ſeamen were dragging up to 
the camp, and when it reached the army, they 
marched down towards the city ; where the in- 
habitants had got a great number of guns out of 
the ſhipping, and mounted them on the ram- 
parts, from whence they began to fire very 
briſkly on the approach of the beliegers. The 
Britiſh engineers, on the 25th. of September, in, 
the morning, opened a battery, of twelve pieces 
of. cannon, and a.;mortar, and played very ſuc- 
ceſsfully againſt the town; which returned the 
fire from four batteries, of twelve and twenty- 
four pounders, beſides ſome guns from their ſhip- 
„which were brought to flank the beſiegers. 
On the 26th, the beſiegers began to fire red- 
hot ſnot from fix twelve pounders, and threw 
them into the town very faſt; the mortar alſo - 
| continued to play, ſo. ſucceſsfully, that the town 
Was on fire in ſeveral places, but the inhabitants | 
| itiou in extinguiſhing x the flames; 
2 2 while 
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While à ſtrong parry of the garriſon made an at» 
tempt to Gente the befiegers battery, by dil. 
* ng khemſelves in a det like that of the 
a highblanders, and fallying our on the 
rd at che battery, who let them come ſo 
pop as to receive their firſt fire, which diſcover- 
the 3 of the French, who were ſaluted 
with 4 pare grape ſhot, and drove back 
with er pen The firing was conti- 
nued on the 27th; but the French fire was much 
ſuperior to chat of the 3, on account of 
their additional batteries: bur notwithſtanding 
the fortifications of the town were ſo untenable 
chat the magiſtrates were actually on the point of 
ſurrendering the place; they, to their equal joy 
and furprize, found the fire of the beſiegers end 
with the day, when every thing was carried on 
in the moſt ſecrèt manner for a retreat, which 
Tias effected Without any interruption: for the 
| beffiegers returned, the ſame night, to their 
od cath, at plemure; : and reimbarked, without 
Any obſtatle, on the '2Bth 3 leaving four 
es öf cannon, the mortar, and a conſider- 
36k nt of ammunition and ſtores, before 
the iy; here they had fixty-one men kil- 
led, 120 forty wounded, during the ſiege: 
though the "Bricih ſallors, in the mean time, 
plundered and Burnt che village of Dovelair and 
Arm, and rumied all the adjacent — 
"Tat 'reimbarkation of the Britiſh troops be⸗ 
Ii effected, the fleet ſet fail, on the 1ſt'of-Ofo- 
ber, for the bay of Borneuf, off point Quibe- 


"rb, tb che ſouth of Quirnperlay bay z which 
made che French imagine that the Britiſh ud- 
"thital had a defign' to attempt ſomething upon 
the cbafſts of Poitou or Naimtonge. On the 4th, 
_'bodly of — ch of 

Quiberon, 


Engazed. 8 War. 


5 Quiberon, where they found no oppolition 3 ; ; for nor 


all the inhabitants got off with the moſt valuable 
of their effects: the ſailors took. poſſeffion of 


Hedic and Houac, . two ſmall barren iſlands in- le 


babited only by filkermen ; Where they took. 
two forts guarded hy tuenty⸗bve men each: che 
Exeter 5 of war alſo e d 2890 gd. the Arden 
man of Wi of ſixry-faur; guns, which had Tef 
the ſquadron, under the "Duke : Anil 1 a 
the dilperſion of the de: alf a th 1 
gagement, was. very abſt a (he Ardcns 
waß run on ſhore, e the Bo Laber, 18 her 
on Gre : + afterwhich the ſoldiers were reigibatk- 
again; and, on the 8th of October, the 
e fleet left the coaſt of France, a arid e- 
yur 


3 ee after a> 15 e 


being af. | 

embed: bh an attemptithat t i nat make 
| and th then for making — 670, as the ae 
tion ought to he. for MR: aſhamed of. This EX- 
—.— could. be calculated ſgr ng other pur- 
— fort 255 pn of a. 1 Aiverlon for 

v of French troops, and the entixe cui 
of their Eaſt India 9 much Mi it 
by n ſuch an expedition was mien y 
allowed to Na weden if it was only. 
divide = French forces while the .invalion 
Provence. Was attempted by zeneral. Nouns 

but ity. being undertaken after the autumnal equi- 

nor, When the ſea is dangerous through . the 
whole, bay of Bilcay,, and withou the. neceſſary 


artillery for making of . as 0 Ways 
aten. , neal qpprobuign + for this 
e or {he future, 

to G the 


eg 1011 advantage B. 


1 
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RF 1861 ; 


: Parr tains. ' becauſe” it was acknowledged by the 
VII. ry ch, that "their coaſt was expoſed, and al- 

WO Ro ogy by which the Engliſh had 

1746. portünity of | giving' them” A) ſenſible blow : | 
| BY the lundering a few 'villages, and carrying 


caßtſe, were 12 far from being a nati- 
N wal” oy * ugh procured at” a grea t na- 
8 Jonal t they could be but of little 


Edrantage t 5 to az 55 buſy individuals: nor was 
he ina = Provence at all facilitated by 
this inf ignificant « enter rize; Which was not con- 
4 enough” to: raw off. a ſingle regiment 
ak e amy the of Tom: 
No material entetplze wü attemp ted n babe 
$* Indies, Where Vice-Admfral E Davert, and 
Chevaliet de Caylus, continued, with "their 
teſpectjee bl juadtohs, at Jamaica and Martinico; 
BE whe! nes the) "frequently ſenit detachments 
0 ſecure the commerce of their own natiön, "As 
92 U ee t. — of | he” pg — 


10 00 "ih 1 85 Ring the 5 ei 
avan DN ae che chree natiors 


| Oh bu cut; / of their davigatfon, 
| 1 0 es jaadrons, in the Welt” in 
Uſes, "n ET 10 0 pted auh acquifitions or ſhore. 


The 5 an ed very” happily Jucceede@' ir on. 
veyi ing & their treaſtire to Spain, where H r eilt 
1 Their arrival at Cotunta, on fle +4th 
of Fe my, under the con v bf dean Gf Kehr, 
aein ri bs ard” twelve" til ons Oft pieces ot 
tight, 100 $6 ſetons of cöchin cal höchever the 
Feinde e Werk not at firſt fc ext: a Part* or 
the Bitty batfton baving 2 ked b e ere 
merckantigt itte harter of Cape Frarfcbis :- 
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Tu Britiſh) men of war, and privateers, had Car. 
taken ſo many valuable prizes from the French, II. 


in the preceding year, that ſeveral of the Weſt 
India merchants of France made the ſtrongeſt 
repreſentations of the miſerable ſtate of their af- 
fairs to the Count de Maurepas, intendant of the 
marine; who communicated their complaints to 
the king 3 and this occaſioned his majeſty to 
publiſh an edict, for the ſecurity of the com- 
merce;-of his ſubjects to the American iſlands, 
forbidding all captains, and maſters of ſhips, to 
fail without convoy, under penalty of 500 livres 
forfeiture, and being obliged: to ſerve à year be- 
fore the maſt, without excuſe, on board the ſhips 
belonging to his majeſty; thoſe Who quitted 
their convoy without reaſon, were, to forfeit 1, oo 
livres, be impriſoned a year, and their owners 
to forfeit 2000 livres beſides. The good effects 
ol this prudent regulation were immediately felt, 
by the uninterrupted voyages of Commodore 
Conflans; who, on the 29th of April, failed 
from! Rochelle, in the Terrible man of war, of 
ſeventy-four. guns, one of ſixty - four, one of fifty- 
four, and another of forty. four, with eighty fail 
of metchantmen under his convoy for: Martinico, 
where they made à very proſperous arrival: the 
French commodore immediately proceeded on 
his teturn for Europe, with eighty ſail of mer- 
chantmen- from Martinico ; and theugh they 
were met by ſive Engliſh men of war, they were 
permittad t e paſs, after a ſhort engagement, 
with the Joſs at ſixteen metchant- ſnips, to Corun- 
va and afterwards to Rochelle; with the loſs 
only of one ſtragling ſhip. Commodore Con- 
fans made no νEi¼uuHce, at Rochelle, hut im- 
mediately returned, wich another conyoy of nine- 
metehantmen, for Martinico;; ae Vicer 
Atman : Tt E . dmiral 


Top, 


TY TT Sönduct ile Bowers of: Butbpe, - 
PART Admiral Dayers had early intelligence of their 


Hailing, and ſent Commodore Cornelius Mitchel, 


8 the Sträfford, of ſyæty guns, with the Lenox 
1746. pf fixty-four gu code by Captain Lau- 


rence, the Plymouth and Worceſter of fixty 
Fans, "the Milford of forty four and the Drake 
to intereept them : the Britiſh commo: 
Vote had information, that — of the French 
et were arrived at Fort Louis, on the ſouth 
of Fiſpaniola, and others at LIæcgane; 
however, as he Knew Thar the gröateſt part of 
the convoy were bound to Cape Francois, he 
Jab cruizing off Cape Nichela; where, on the 
'bf Auguft, he faw the French feet to lee. 
rd, conſiſting of the four men of war, and 
Nety of the merchantmen: the Britiſh ſcqua dron, 
at ſeven in the aſternoen, was within f 1 miles 


pf the French, when Commodore au e made 


a ſigtial to ſpeak with all his' *hips'3 th 

cloſe to him, and every 'captai — at ae d 

— whether it was better to engage Sou | 
evening, of defer it tothe" morning, which falt 


prevailed” with rden 10 keep. in gde al 


nigbt to windward, arid be wendy to engage at 


day. lige: but, by the -thumefal conduct of 


Commodore — och the French merchantmen 


not only eſeaped in the morning, but Commo- 


dore Conflans gave a ſhort chuce to ſome of the 
Britiſn ſeſuadrof, and eld u ſmalſ engagement, 
after "Which he followed his corivoy und, at 
night, the Britin commodore ordered his qua- 
uon to put out their Fre m—_ 'make ſail; be- 


Kauſe the French were ug them ; ſo that 


the Whole 8 fleet got — Cape-Francois, 
without the 15, of a 2 


ip: After this, 
RO Conflans' 2 to 1g and, 
en u panne, +1 met eee. mer⸗ 
NOR SR _ 
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convoy of the Woolwich and Severn, men of 


war, of fifty guns each 3 but the French cem woymns 
modore permitted the merchantmen to pals, and 174. 


ahmen failing for the Leeward Iſlands, e Av. 


IE”. 


attacked the Severn y which, after an obſtinate - 


engagement. of two hours, was taken and car- 


ried into Breſt: however, though the French 


had thus ſucceſsfully convoyed their merehant- 


men; they met with an (abſolute. check in che 


cucceeding yrar, when the vigilance uf the Bri 


tiſh officers convinced the French of their in- 
ee ehen the Britiſh tag is pragerly: gy 
2 4 


” ComMonors 8 . ee 


| tinted: in the command of the ſqu | 
- tioned: for the ſecurity of the res ay porn 


Iſlands ; hut his conduct gave great ·˖ [·”[˖? 


the inhabitants, and occaſioned frequent com- 


plaints from the council and aſſembly of Antigua, 
here the trade was almoſt ——— by the vigi- 


lance of the French privateers, Who were fuß. 


ſiered to make amazing depredations, while the 


Britiſn men of war _— ranging _ of their 
ſtations, in expectation intercepting; ome: 
lent veſſel from the Spaniſh main, inſtead of 


ing conſtantly employed in eruizing to wind- 
ede e ende, e ee 


of trade. This negligence of the Britiſn ſqua- 
ron, not only relieved the French rom their 
neceſſity, but gave their privateers ſuch! frequent 

opportunities of 'enriching themſelves, that up- 


wards of fiſty were fitted out from thef iſſand at 
Martinico, who intercepted: moſt of the provi- 
_ Fon veſſels to Antigua and the adjacent iſlands, 
and met ſeveral valuable captures. 2 con- 
Unt. 2 Davers Was i h- 
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Pax 1gth of October, of a fever at Jamaica: Com- 
VIII. modore Smith was appointed to ſucceed him in 
be command; and Commodore Mitchel was 
1746. ſoon aſterwards tried by a court martial, for 
huis behaviour in returning from Commodore 
Conflans, and neglecting the ſervices of his ſta- 
tion ;l when he was mulcted five years pay, and 
Judged" incapable of ſerving again in the royal 
navy. Bye this ſuſpenſion the officers of the 
fleet had an example, how abſolutely requiſite it 
was, for the intimidation of 28 or cow- 
ardice, that a proper puniſhment ſhould be in- 
flicted where the guilt ſhould be detected: the 
conduct of Commodore Mitchel was concomi- 
tant with the behaviour of Admiral Leſtock 
in the Mediterranean; but had they been ſub- 
Jects to the Ottoman Porte, they had acted with 
more ſecurity for themſelves, as well as with 
more advantage to the nation: for the Turks 


N D nod other way offt preventing cowardice, 


| or treachery,” than to reward or puniſ accord- 
ing to ſucceſs : it is the Mahommedan policy to 
ſtrangle a chief under hom any enterpriat miſ. 

_ carries» wirhont any regard to caſualtics, or 
even impoſſibilities : to this violent maxim they 
owe all their magnificent conqueſts 3; for as their 

| (generals fought with the bowſtring about their 
necks, they fought deſperately! chuſing, rather 
chan ſuffer with datein after the battle; to fall 
in it with honour, and, according to their no- 
tion, into the embraces of Mahomet, and the 
beatific joys of paradiſo. Alas what is a na- 
tion, like Britain, to expect, if cowardice: wds 
ſuffered to march at the head of numbers run- 
puniſhed, and even not diſplaecd from therranks 
and deck: which ãt had ſhamefully di ſhonoured r 
boy ronhecton by marriages, no * 
11 9 
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blood; ſhould wipe away the ſtain, me off Crap. 
the ſtroke of juſtice impending over the head of II. 
guilt : the father ſhould rather ĩmitate the Roman, 
conſul, and ſcourge the ſcandal of his name in een 
his degenerate iſſue: a Britiſn commander ſhoud | 
remember the conduit of Admiral Blake, one 
of the moſt brave and honeſt men that ever 
commanded an Engliſh, fleet; who, though he 
had procured a ſhip for his own brother, upon 


the ition that he Was a man of courage as 


well as himſelf; yet this brother, whom he 
loved with the moſt fraternal affection, „behaving 
with cowardice in the firſt trial, che admiral 
ſent him home as unworthy of the national pay: 
When virtue like this prevails in the breaſt of 


2 Britiſh commander honour will: become the 


brighteſtojewel of the crown; loyalty will _ E 
the throne unſhaken, and fecure ſucceſſion ; li- 


berrey vit diffuſe” her bleſſings; fror the ters 


to the peaſant; vice and folly will hide their 
heads; wiſdom and merit will no donger & 


| proach the neglect of power z; a Vernônz ora 


Mathews, . will rife. with undiminiſhed glory; 
and petpetuare the noble reputation of the Bi- 


tiſn navy 3 then will plenty fly i: to the fri 


arms of commerce 3 then will victory place the 
olive in- the fair hand of peace; ſuch will ak 
ways be-tlie happy effects of 4 righteous Idiftrs 
bution, of- rewards and puniſhments. 0 * brig 

Tak ctuizers and privateers in the Weſt In- 
dies, both Britiſh, French, and 'Spaniſh; fade 
ſeveral conſiderable ciptures. On the ad of 
January; a French man of war, of thireysfix 
guns, and go men, commanded by Captain la 


_ Fouchgiwhio) made the ideſtent on Anguilla: but | 


:lx-mionths before, der yu — | 
is renc 
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Parr French man of war, of fifty-four guns, loaden 
VIII. with: ſtores and ammunition for ſeveral ſhips 
ning at Canada, and a large quantity of mo- 
"Oe ney- for:payment oi the forces, was taken, on 


the 4th of Auguſt, nrar the banks of Newfound- 
hm, by the Pembroke inan of war of ſixty 
guns: and another French man of war, of twen- 
ry-four Zuns, was takan, —— nee, 


by a Nhode dfland! FTI 
+two- Spaniſh. * 


| J the 3d of: \ A 
| taken by wwe privateers af St Kits, 
emed by the Captains Rouſe and Purnel, 
and carried into Jamaica s where the prizes ap- 
penared to ibe fo valuable that every ſonernaſt man 
dad 3301 v0 his dividend. On the 4th1of April, 
_ Falleon was taken on the northern 
ä of America, by Biitiſn man of Har of 
| — . anda privateer, and carried to 
Buſton in New Englands being a very opulent 
| with a milhon ſtorling in bullion on board. 
: the ath of Jusenubs Dublio privateer, a 
— — merchants of that 
metropolis, and commanded by Capt. Eaton, 
fell in with a Spaniſſi regiſter ſhip, called che 
Noſtra Signora de Heguna, of 400 ton and 
eighteen guns, to the meſtward of the Azores, 
which ſtruck to the-privateer; and -was;carvied 
into Dublin, with the Governor of Quatimala; 
and à cargo of »cothinea), indigo, 2 — 
and money, to the value of go, : 
EA the Freach ot 9 dach 
waluable prizes in the Weſt Indies as t 
liſh though, on the th of July, the Albany 
— war, commanded 8 okay 
Loniſhurg to Admiral War 
— was tacem by the;CeftotynoErench 
wont. wur, iand carried i into „ 
A 


and 149 mercantile veſſels in America 3 and.the 


Be i in the late General War. 


all the Engliſh ſailors were left. among the 1 
dians. The captures of the Briuſh men af war, II. 
and privateers, this year in America, were ne. 
greatly excreded by the captures taken by both 1746. 


the French and Spaniards : for the French taak 
only the Albany ſloop of war, one privateer, 


took four privateers, and 4 merean- 
veſſels; ſo that the whole number of the Bri- 
— ring that fell, this year, into the hands o f 
_ 3 and Spaniards in America, Was one 
of war, five privateers, and 223 Merchant . 
2 the Briti ervizers,. and privatsers, tod 
from the re ree men of war, thirty eight 
eee inea ſhips, ninety : four Do- 
go and Martinico veſſtls, two irom Ne- 
— and four others, in all 243 from the 
French ; they- alſo too from the Spaniards, 
thirteen privateers, ſix opulent regiſter ſhips, 
and forty-· one mercantile veſſels, in all, ſixty 
making the whole liſt of prizes taken, this yr 


from the French and Spaniards in America 299, | 


which was twenty leſs than what were taken by 


the French and Spaniards from the — 


32 was not the only entmy to che 
of Spain 3. its cala mities were aggray 
Al- ruling band of providenae; — 
capital of Peru, was ſwallowed up by a _ 
tremendous; earthquake, . which began on the 
ryth of October, aad continued till the ach ef 
Nouember in very frequent and dreadful-chocks, 


2 ended, after cauſing: the deſtruction of 
city, ſix miles in circumfstrence, as 
— ag the fine port of Callao, and u | 
of 38;000 inhabitants, together with che pub- 
lie traaſune to the amount of three millioas of 
r which had —— 1 
ce 


1 
* 
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Parr ſince the commencement of the war, and was 
VIII. not 'to be conveyed e Europe till the conclu-· 


* 17% 


— fon of a peace. r e t ee eee 


Tur naval tranſactions in he Europeay "i, 
afforded "nothing more remarkable than the al 
ſiſtance given, by Vice- Admiral Medley, to the 
Auſtrian general, at the ſiege of Antibes: how- 
ever the Britiſh ſquadron, in the Mediterranean, 
acted very vigilantly: along the coaſt of Spain, 
and the Riviera of, Genoa; where they inter- 
cepted ſeveral Spaniſn, Genoeſe, and Neapoli- 
tan veſſels, with military ſtores, and proviſions, 
for the forces in Italy: while Commodore 
| Townſend was ſtationed, with ſix men of war, 
off the iſland of Corſica, to encourage the male- 
contents to ſhake off their ſubjection to the Ge- 
noeſe. The ſquadron, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Martin, for the channel ſervice, was 
very active in ſuppreſſing the French privateers; 
and when the ee adm reſigned the com- 
mand, he was ſucceeded, in July, by Admiral 
Anſon, who was appointed Vice- Admiral of the 
Blue; Commodore Gaſcoyne was promoted to 
the rank of Real- Admiral of the Blue; and 
Capt. Griffin was alſo appointed commodore of 
a ſquadron, conſiſting of five ſhips,” deſtined to 
the ain ow the: relief of of Commodore 
Barnet. + . 11 1071 4 1 
In eee x 9 were-ſucceſsfu! 
on all ſides; ; and though the French and Spani- 
ards took more than the Engliſh, the ballance 


was in favour of the latter, on account of the 


extraordinary value of ſome of the prizes. The 
Portland man of war, of fiſty guns and 300 


men, commanded by Capt. Stevens being on 


a cruize, on the 26th of February, fell in with 


the Auguſta, 'a French * war of fifty 
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| guns and 470 men, lately come out of Breſt on Cn APs 


a*cruize: the Auguſta bore down upon the Port- 


land within piſtol thor, and immediately hoiſted — 
F rench colours, which was inſtantly: anſwered 1746. 


by the Portland: a ſharp engagement enſued, 
which continued two hours and a half, yard - arm 
and yard- arm; when the Auguſta was greatly 
diſabled, and ſtruck; after having forty-ſeven 
men killed; and ninety-four: wounded,; but the 
Portland happened to have only five killed and 
fourteen wounded, and brought lier prize into 
Plymouth. The Portland, on the 1th of No- 
3 alſo fell in with che Subtile, a French 
man of war, of twenty- ſue guns, and 194 men, 
belonging to'Breſt ; which was taken ſeventy» 
three leagues W. S. W. from Uſhant, and 
brought into Torbay: The Nottingham, of 
fixty guns, commanded by Capt. Saumarez, be- 
ing on à eruize, to the S. W. of Cape Clear, on 
the rith of October, fell in with — Mars of 
ſmty-four guns and goo men, commanded. by 
Monſieur Colombe, which was one of the ſhips 
that ſeparated from the Duke d' Anville off Aca- 
dia, and was on her return from Martinico; 
the engagement continued two hours, when the 
Mars ſtruck, having loſt twenty-three: men 
killed and nineteen wounded; the Nottingham 
had only three men killed and nine wounded, 
and brought the prize into Plymouth. On the 
24th of November, the Namur chaced into the 
"ſquadron commanded by Vice-Admiral Anſon, the 
Mercury, lately a French ſhip of war, of fifty- 
ſiæ guns and 400 men, but then ſerving as an 
hoſpital ſhip to the French ſquadron lately com- 
manded by the Duke d' Anville: the Mercury, 
beigg A good ſailor, was got a- head of the re- 
malivor the French ſquadron, and ſteering 10 
rectly 
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Engaged in the late General War, 


this year, to conſiſt of twenty- two privateers, CR Ap. 
ten regiſter ſhips, and fifty- ſix other mefcantile II. 

veſſels, in all eighty- eight; making the whole 
number of Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels, taken, by 1746. 
the Engliſh, ſince the commencement of the 
war, amount to 1,060. The Britiſh cruizers, 


and privateers, alſo took, this year, from the 


French, four men of war, fifty. three privateers, 


and 203 mercantile veſſels, in the Euro 


ſeas, belides ſeven loops in the Eaſt Indies, in 
all 2703 making, together with the captures in 


America, the whole number of prizes taken 
from the French, during the courſe of this 


| year, to conliſt of ſeven men of war, ninety- 


one privateers, twenty three Turky ſhips, five 


Guinea ſhips, 143 Martinico and Domingo 


ſhips, twenty-one Newfoundland ſhips, ſeven 
floops belonging to the French company in the 


Eaſt Indies, and 113 other mercantile veſſels, 


in all 410, which was fixty-nine leſs than the 
prizes taken this year by the French only, and 

164 leſs than thoſe taken by the French and 
Spaniards together; making the whole number 
0 rizes taken from the French, ſince the 24th 


of March 1744, amount to 1,160, being thir- 
ty-eight more than thoſe taken by the French, 
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70 AR, in all its formidable horrors, 
© de bil Wack the ſpirit o . 
Sz Of obſtinacy, of avarice, and am- 
58 3 the martial flame had 


the Mol. lau 8788 Kd, J que e 


to the Po; while opponent navies erupted their 


deſtructive thunders round every frequented 


par cerulean, world : the gontinuance of 
FAT WARES 4s trouble the 4 go = + © ho. 
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ke 00 as e expectẽd Where- 
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returning ffom their Italian expedition: the = 


Spani had no 00 but between the 
1 9 Wi 75 different 
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different parts of their dominions, which en 
_— cly prejudicial to the mercantile intereſt; I. 
ib t them from the neceſſity of main 
— A 2 ſea lz in which the King found 1746. 
z private advantage, as the royal navy made no 
pearance, fince the engagement in the Medi- 
terranean with Admiral Mathews, who con- 
vinced the Spaniatds that a vigilant: commander 
at the head of a Briciſh fleet muſt] always endan/- 
2 ſafety of th Spaniſh navy: at — The 
fate of his troops in Italy, the complaints of his 
ſubjectslat home, and the loſs; of h American 
treaſures, were" ſũffitient. indueements ta malte 
the. Spaniſh- mom endeavour to repair | his 
finances, and allevidte the misfortunes of his 
ſabjes; by any moderate paciſication; hut his 
tnapulipidind, © on the geh of July, in the 63d 
year ef his age, and 46th of his reign, before 
any meaſures were concerted for ſd; rente > 
end.. 17111 1100 f 10 or G1 L's 
Entrir V. ral Spain, an ſorcecdes uy. Ferdi 
| nand WI. his eldeſt fon by Maria Louiſa Gabriella; 
| datighter of Victor: Amadeus Duke of:Savay; te 
father of the preſent. king of Satdinia . Ferdinand 
wag in — hen he aſcended the 
throne; z ho was married to Donna Maria Mag- 
dalenn, infanta of Fortugal, on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary 179, but had no iſſue 3 he been 
always:efteemed at acfrienq tothe Hritifn na- 
tion, hecanſe he vas ſenſthle of the advantages 
reſuſting from a cammerce between that king- 
dom and his on˙ z his attachment to France was 
incunſiderable, and his inclinations! were tho- 
rooghly:known ity the:court, of Verfallles, be- 
cauſe he had defegter a project of the French 
hank ke you 1743, when they wanted 
ae * OP — 
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Par ar of Hiſpaniola to France, in conſideration of tho 
IX. charge that crown had been at in ſending a fleet 
por defencei of the Spaniſn Weſt Indies; the 


young monarch had no reaſon to ſhew-the leaſt 
indulgence to his ambitious ſtep-mother; -eſpe- 
cially as through her influence he led à liſe, for 
many years, ſearee fupportble/to one of his high 
dignity, being not only excluded from court, 
but even deprited of che fociety he moſt affect- 
ed among his friends whieh made it generally 
| apprehended, that he would ceaſe the expendi- 
ture of blood and treaſure: in Italy, by con- 
cluding a ſeparate peace with Britain. 
FEN DbTW AND was crowned King of Spain, on 
the iſt of Auguſt, with : the 7 magnifi- 
cence, and to the «univerſal. joy of his fi i 
| — expected from the pacific diſpoſition of 
their new urea to be e from all the 
perplexities of: war z and his majeſty) was ſo de- 
firous of promoting their felicity, that, immedi- 
ately after his coronation, he thus addreſſed his 
nobles: t My noble lords, and preat good. men, Be 
* nuſſured the whole future buſineſs of m. hie, 
C ſhall tehd gi with the aſſiſtanee of the 
«'t » toXhe promoti the hondur and ha 
EL; ok neee a welfare of my 
countrymen: Þſhall:ſe out with a hearty en- 
* deavour to terminate, ad ſoon as ee | 
6 :prefent!” e >trioubles | of Europe; 
though my beſd exdeavours, through the Fer 
eil valling ambition of princes, cproyei 
45 eee act, with 
er regard to thoſt which mbre neathy cbnι rn 
4e theſe lcingdoms, I truſtg will mot he iαõ,J 
ten fiſtent with the glory of Spain; or.cappearyuin 
* your eyes; unworthy: the high ha Hr this day 
1 as. ein Shs / began 


his 


-ngaged in abe lars Genbral War??? 37% 
his reign with an example of frugalityz by Cn Arz 
retrenefiing ſeveral expences of the mig 255 . 
found his: ſubjects almoſt unanĩimous in a deteſta . 
tion of France, and: deſirous for a: peace with 174. 
England z and he nominated Don Joſnph de 
Carvajal y Lanciſtre! preſident of his — 
ſtate, with power to confer with foteign mini- 
ſters; and do report their: propoſitioms to his 
majeſtj . without adviſing with any of the prioy 
council 3 Nα,ch predicted the fall of the Mar- 
quis de Ealcnida;9 bis majoſty diligently; ex- 
amined — — of his: domin-: 
ions ; and her found that the Spaniards, by 4 
. 1 pf. miſmanagement, had brought 
their affaira a into ſa wretched à Iituation, that 
they: neither had nor could have, the One half 
of the treaſfures ating from their vaſt domin- 
— in America; he found that they were pro- 
po 'the: ſtewards: for the reſt of Europe; be- 
the gold, filyer, and: rich comm tees of: . 
the: Indies): were returned in exchange for the 
| «manufactures af Europe, which: ge- 
nerally belonged” to other nations, though none 
but / the ſubjects of Spain were per to car- 
ry on this extenſive branch of commerce. which 
they colluſwely tranſacted on foreign property 3 
whereby the Spaniſn merchants ma emſelves 
only factors for other nations, * pay the 
greateſt part oft their returns from the Weſt In- 
dies ta their cunſtituents: the young monarch was 
conſcious ho much his ſubjecta were 
byethe vr he found that the — 
hadi neglected: the real intereſt of his father z and, 
alten maturely weighing theſe conſiderutions, he 
not only manifeſted a ——— of teſentment 
tothe French; but actually made ſeveral overtures 
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37 The: Cohdu of te Powets if Europe, 
PART. A con underſtanding ſubſiſted between the 
IXI King of Portugal and hi ſon- in- law Ferdinand ; 


bis Portugueſe majeſty was a very proper media - 
. ton or peace 3; and the Marquis de Tauernega, 


4 Spatiiſſi dobleman, formenly a fdvourite of the 
new king, when prinae of Afturias, Who had 
ee e in England, was ſent, by the Bri- 

th miniſtry to Madrid, and entruſted with 


propoſals t his Catholic majeſty : the marquis 


went only: to: Liſbon, where he was. joined by 
Benjamin Ktene; Elqz thd Britiſ min iſter at 
the court of Portugal, ho aſſiſted im the nego- 
ciation, which was immediately ſet on foot for: 
an accommodation couriers were frequently e dif- 
patched drom:Lifbon to Madrid ; but tlie Mar- | 
quis de Tabernega neuer made his appearance at 
the Späniſſi court, where the Biſtop of Rennes 
inceſſantly laboured to inſinuate himſeli into the 
affełtion of the king; ſo chat the riegociation: 


ſubſideil with no Immediate proſpect of paciſic 


meaſures. If the relinquiſhing of this negociation 


was nbt an impolitic ſbep, it certainly was an 


unhapp ond: peace would then have deen of 


ineſtimable utility to Spain; nor would it have 


benn leſs — to Britain and her alſies: for 

the / ſeparating; France and Spain, was of mere 
conſequente to England than a victorious! cam- 
paign ; and an accommodation with Spam 


could not fail of producing that deſirable effact: 


nor, indeed, could any. expedient have been 

which bid: e to ſatisfy all theicbon-· 
tending i parties, as]: ſuch a.pacification: thoſe 
Ebgliſhmen. whb delighted! in war, might: ſtill 
have had war: with Franut for their amuſe. 
mont thoſe who were! i folkcitons for a peace, 
would have: compounded! fora price with Spin 


2908 A 


on equal and honourable: items 31a , 


 Bigaged it edits Genetal War. 


of the people, ' Atty wobld have chearfully pio Caan. 


ſecuted os ie with France for half a cen- 


türy together, on the ſiugle condition of having — 
ood fresdom of their commefee re-eſtabliſhed, 1746. 


Wkich alone öceaſiofed the Spaniſh war: and even 
as to thEBritiſh allies, it was afterwards ſhewh, 
by experience, chat theft intereſt whs as much 
concerned in the acceptance as that of Britain; 
for Guaſtalla was not mentioned in the eſtabliſp⸗ 
ment retjilired for Don Philip; and, over and 
above the immediate reſtitution of Savoy, the 
Ring of SitUinia would Have been left in poſ- 
ſeffior/ of Final, and probably Savona, both 
which he was 4 ſtetwards obliged to relinquiſſr: 
besides, on the ſeparation of the Freneh and Spa- 
nich armies, the former would ſoon have been 
obliged' to quit Italy; the Genoeſe muſt have 
ſubtnitted to rhe ſuperior power of theallits; and, 
 Hothing father being to be apprehended from 
the Neapol itan forces; they might have entered 
Frames oh that fide, withour dread or danger of 
bein recalled, and Ereared ſuck '# diviſion as 
witHhave operated” tb Flanders: add, to all 
this, that" the moment Spain was become a neu- 
tral power, what by the increaſe of the Britiſn 
| commerce, and the abſolute ruin of the French, 
the ballance in point of wealth would have deen 
ot che fide” of Britain; and wherever wealth is, 
ctedit and power are furs to follow; o that this 
was 4 favourable opportunity of reducing France, 
preſeribin the tertns of peace to her: but 
tue ö wifnon ntinded Span in the joint pur- 
ſoft" with er ng che Oh time to 
| _— herſelf in — 55 and the other to dic- 
her will front Baftions of the ſtrongeſt 
— che Unite 'Provinces, CN eine $6: 


eren n eben 7 oh yd. hay, 
QUO | | Tax 


abs. 
"Pant; 
IX. ſoon followed by that of his daughter, the 
Winery med Dauphineſs of France, who. died. in, child-bed 


e 


De Conduct of Arbe P Powers of. "WINE 
Tu death of his late Catholic majeſty was, 


two days aſter her father, without any ſurviving 
iſſue and this gave the court of Verſailles an 
opportunity of regaining, their influence at the 
court of Dreſden, bree a marriage be. 
tween the dauphin . one of the electoral 
princeſſes. | 


CngisrIzAN VI. King of | 8 alſo 


died, of a conſumption, on the 26th of July, at 


Hirſcholm, i in the 47th Jear of his age; and the 

16th of his reign; having been always ſo atten- 
tive to the concerns of the Daniſh Eaſt India 
company, and the commercial intereſt of his 
ſubjects, that trade was the principal view, of his 
government; for Which he had prudent 7 avoid- 
ed involving himſelf in tlie troubles of bes $: 


and, while. 255 remained A quiet ſpectator, he 


found. his treaſury increaſed, by, the ſubſidies 4 
France, hich were, paid him only far, obſerv- 
ing ſuch, a neutrality as was otherwiſe. conſiſt- 
ent with the intereſt of Denmark. "His, Daniſh 
majeſty. Was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic V. 
who: was in the twenty third year ef his age, 
and had been married, about three years before, 


dd dhe Princess Louiſa the youngeſt daughter ot 


Where the ſu 
of liberty, 


his Bricannic., majeſty, ;. an event, under, ſuch, 


circumſtances, that ſeemed unfayoprable to the 
intereſt of France. \ The 20008 monarch found 
himſelf at the 1952 of the ou ly legal. ahſol |. 
government in! Europe, perha ps in the wor 

ib e eyils 9 


f ia e other nations are pr d. 
by the abule of 1 Its. her endeavoured Debs 


the ſame maxims government as were pur- 
d * his royal prede eſſor; 9 


though 
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thou h his father had, in 1734, ſent 6, oo men Cnap, 
for the Imperial ſervice, in the war that hap- I. 
pened on account of the ſucceſſion to the cron 
of Poland, that he had cautiouſly extricated 174% 
himſelf from aſſiſting either the houſe of Auſtria, 
or the houſe of Bourbon, in the preſent war; 
notwithſtanding he had kept his fleer, and army, 
in a proper condition to render him reſpectable 
among his neighbours: the young prince found 
that the ſubſidy treaties, made by his father with 
foreign powers, had brought in large ſums of 
money, without expoſing him to the neceſſity 
of eſpouſmg*any-part in the quarrels, either 
in the north or pL robBag z be Sn that the 
domeſtic and foreign concerns of Denmark were 
in as proſperous a condition as thoſe of any ſtate 
in Europe,” and as far removed from any appre- 
henfions' of change; this he perceived was 
owing to the pacific diſ ſition of his predeceſ- 
ſor, whoſe ſteps he was determined to follow, as 
it was both ſuitable to his own dignity, and the 
true intereſt of his ſubjeAs. 
'Trovcu the pacific pro oject, concerted by 
ron Boetſelaer with the ritifh miniſtry, in 
e year 1744, was unſucceſsfully negociated by 
t Waſſenaer, with the French miniſtry ; yet 
as the States General had received a public me- 
morial, in the year 1745; from the French mo- 
narch, inviting them to hold a general congreſs, 
ey were importunate for a ſecond trial; and, 
drawn ſome, farther explanations on that 
ſobjes „they diſpatched both M. Gilles and M. 
Twickel to 2 a ſuitable impreſſion on the 
French miniſtry; but by reaſon of the hard and 
unacceptable conditions, which his majeſty wasfor 
preſcribing to their High Mightineſfes, this me- 
thod was unſucceſsful. However it gave riſe 
"to 
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Flax Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, where 


the Earl of Sandwich the Britiſh pleniporentia- 


. and the Marquiſs de Puiſieur the plenipo. 
* tentiary of France, met Count 'Waſſenaer the 


Dutch miniſter, on the 18th of September; ; 
each of them being commiſſioned to enter into 
a treaty for preventing the calamities of ſo 
ruinous a war; for which purpoſe M. Gilles, 
| lately choſen penſionary ol Holland, was alſo 
ſent to reinforce the negociation of Count Waſ- 
ſenaer; and the Count de Harrach arrived there 
in quality of plenipotentiary from the court of 
Vienna. The firft propoſal was a ceſſation of 
boſtilities; but the French Miniſter would con- 
ſent to no armiſtice, without the alljes would ac- 
cept of ſuch conditions as ſhould be diftated by 
the cabinet of Verſailles : he had inſtruQions to 
admit of no mention, in the 1 of 
the pretender, or his defcendants, nor f 
general or particular treaty between France 90 
Great Britain; becauſe bis Mot Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty would be entirely free, and unconſtrained, 
in reſpect to the houſe of Stevart : the Maxguis 
de Puiſicux alſg ol the Earl of Sandwich, at a 
ivate Merce about admitting the Auſtri 
miniſter to the public conferences, That ce 
title of Imperial majeſty greatly offended, e 
« French monarch, who Was firm]: lved 
never to acknowledy e the new bes of the 
« court of Vienna, unleſs he ſhould be indem- 
i nified of the extraprdinary expences from 
the continuation of the war, which the ab- 
ny ſtinacy of the Queen of H Hung ary ha OE 
« caſioned; and unleſs that rinc eg Boe 
4 ſatisfaction to the allies 51 et In regar 
eto their i e Such atroß ce 
80 


Nein tat: 1 „ 


» 


. 


chieſiy to be diſcuſſed there, both their admiſ⸗- 
Gons were conteſted on the part of the Ch 
monarch; although his wn ally, the King of 
Spain, afterwards found it ſo reaſonahle, that 
he moſt earneſtly inſiſted upon it, as well for 


thoſe courts, as for himſelf ; and ſoon after that 


this difficulty was removed, the French miniſter 
abrupely. broke off the conferences, leaving the 
. aegoglation ſuſpended for the more prevalent 
reaſon of the word. 
Tux concluſion of the laſt campaign ſuffi- 
giently exinged, that nothing les than a potent 
revival of the ancient confederacy between the 


Britiſh nation, the houſe of Auſtria, and the 


Dyteh, could oppoſe; the almoſt irreſiſtible farce 
of, France; to hich the courts of London and 
Vienna were indueing the Dutch, who were now 


obliged to conſult their on ſecurity iu that of 


their allies. During the receſs of parliament, 


bis Britannic majeſty had been particularly at- 


tentive 


1746. 
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F 
* 
hgh, 


„ 


bellion, and to re-eſtabliſh and ſecure the do- 
meſtic tranquility of the nation: in the mean 


1746. time, the Rate of the war abroad Had received 


fiderable army remained there for their de- 
Fence? the arms of the Empreſs Queen of Hun- 
gary, and the King of Sardinia, were ſignally ſuc- 
ceſsful in Italy; the acquiſitions made there by 
the Spaniards, and their allies, were all, excepting 
Savoy, recovered from them; and the Bourbonite 
forces, broken and almoſt ruined, had not only 
been obliged to evacuate that country, but were 


even vigerouſly pur ſued into the ſouthern territo- 


Ties of France. Such was the ſituation of affairs 
on the 18th of November, when his Britannic 
majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and opened 
the forth ſeſſion of parliament, with a ſpeech from 


the throne, wherein he repreſented, Tn Ar he 


% had often aſſured his parliament, that his ſole 


2 . „ A e 2 N 
aim, in carrying on this juſt and neceſſary 


% war, was a ſafe and bonourable peace: in 
this view he had ſhewn a fincere Apollon Zin 
4 towards a general pacification 3 by conſenting 7 
to the holding of conferences at Breda, to try 
«© whether his enemies would, in the event, 
agree to ſuch terms and conditions, as might 
v be conſiſtent with the honour of his crown, 
« the ſecurity and true intereſts of his king 
« doms, and his engagements to his allies, 
EE 9 « hom 


v 
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ec whom it was his firm reſolution not to aban- 
« don. Bur, while they were treating of 
“ peace, reaſon and good policy demanded 
« that they ſhould be prepared for war: he was, 
*© therefore, actually concerting, with his al- 
«+ lies, the proper meaſures for vigorouſly pur- 


385 
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* ſuing the war in another campaign, in caſe 


the obſtinacy of his enemies ſhould render it 


* neceſſary: his deſire being to adjuſt their 
* meaſures as ſpeedily as poſſible, that their pre- 


« parations might be early; that the confede- 
« rate army in the Netherlands might be aug 


« mented in time; and the operations on the 


« ſide of Italy carried on with effect: that it 
* ſhould alſo be his particular care to exert his 
«« ſtrength at ſea, in the moſt effectual manner, 


for the defence of his kingdoms and poſſeſ- 
4 ſions, the protection of the trade of his ſub- 
jects, and the annoyance of his enemies. 
« His majeſty alſo repreſented, that, by reaſon 


<« of the unavoidable accidents and conſequences 
<« of war, the funds appropriated for the ſup- 


„ port of his civil government, bad, for ſome 


9 1 years paſt, fallen greatly ſhort of the revenue 


FF 


© he relied on their known affection to him, to 
find out ſome method to make good this de- 
« ficiency.” The addreſſes paſſed without any 
oppoſition ; the parliamentary contentions were 
1 and thoſe be 7 hag 1 
ſignalized themſelves in oppoſing the miniſtry, 
ous now introduced „„ the Earl 
of Harrington reſigned. the ſeals, and was ap 


pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the 
room of the Earl of Cheſterfigld, who ſucceeded 


the former as one of the principal ſecretaries. of 


LY 


ſtate ; Mr Trevor was recalled, and the Earl of 
der IV." d © nm. 


— 
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Par Sandwich was appointed plenipotentiary to the 
Challes Ha 


IX. States General; Sir 


C 


anbury Williams 


harmed WAS appointed minifter at the court of Berlin 5 


| 1747. und the Earl of Lincoln was made cofferer of 
| | the houſhold. | % 5 


2 
- 


- b ry 
- 


Taz national debt, on the grſt of Decem- 


ber, amounted to 59,356,497). 16s. of whick 


5,467,894. 105. was owing to the exche- 

uer annuitants; 4,200,0007. to the Eaſt In- 
dia company ; 27, 302, 20g J. 65. to the South 
Sea company; and 22, 386, 400 l. to the Bank of 
England: the parliament proceeeded with ſuch 
unanimity, that they ſhewed an extraordinary in- 
ſtance of national generoſity, in granting his 
majeſty 9, 423, 254 J. for the ſervices of the year 


2747 3 for which four millions were to be raiſed 


by transferable annuities at four per cent. with a 


Premium of ten per cent. and an additional tax 


was laid upon the window. lights, to ſerve as a 
fund for theſe annuities; a new tax was created 
on coaches, and other carriages, for genti- 
lity and pleafure, which was charged with 
11,000,000 J. to be raifed'by way of lottery 3 a 


million was granted from the ſinking fund; 


£00,000 l. was to be raiſed by loans or exche- 
der Ul to be charged on the ſupplies of the 
next feſſion; auf 'a new tax was laid upon the 
retailers of ſpitituous liquors. Theſe great ſup- 
plies were to be appropriated towards the con- 
tinuance of 40, odo ſeamen in the royal navy; 
956, 066 J. 198. 2 d. was to be applied for the 
maintenance of 33, og0 men, in Great Britain, 
Guettiſey, and Jerk 372,788]. 115, for 

15,196 Troops in Flanders; 206, 253 J. 155. 
for 11.550 mutines; 343,112 J. 8. 1 d. for 
2 the Plantations, Minotca, and Gib- 


kar, and for proviſions for thi garrifans ar Ne. 


va 


14 * 
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va Scotia, Newfoundland, Georgia, Rattan, and Cyay, 
Cape Breton; 456,7337. 165. 3d. + to make I. _ 
good the deficiency of the duties applicable to vw 


the civil liſt, during the laſt ſeven years; 174 


284, 04 J. 125. 11 d. for the charge of the of- 
fice of ordnance for land- ſervice, and 193, 208 l. 
154. 34. for extraordinary expences z 196, 289 l. 
85. 84. for the ordinary of the navy, includ- 
_iog 3 to ſea officers; 133, 378 l. 45. 

74. for deficiency of the prone in 1746 3 
1,000,000, towards paying off the Navy debt, 
which was then 5,233,7461. 435,333 J. 65. 8 d. 
to enable the Queen of Hungary to maintain 
60,000 men in the Low Countries; 300,000 /. 
to the King of Sardinia 3; 400,000 J. for 18,000 
Hanoverians, and 10,0007. for their Artillery 3 
24,2991. 15. 4d. to the Elector of Cologne 3 
8,620 l. to the Elector of Mentz; 26, 846 J. 115. 
9 d. to the Elector of Bavaria 3 161, 60%. 17 5. 


14. for 6,000 Heſſians; 500, ooo l. to enable his 


majeſty to carry on the war z and 22, 267 J. to 
ſeveral officers and private men of two troops of 
horſe guards, and five regiments of horſe, lately 


reduced; which, with other leſs conſiderable ar- 
ticles, took up the whole appropriation of the 


2 5 . | 
Warts ſuch an additional oneration was im- 
poſed upon the Britiſh wy x they had the 
mortification to be informed, that the-yearly ex- 
pences of the preſent war, had conſtantly ex- 
ceeded thoſe ir the reign of Queen Anne, 


though the number of troops brought into the 


field were leſs; and, to this, was added, that 


the naval expence of Great Britain had been, 


in the two laſt years, 491300 more chat that 
-of France, thougb to little ſignificntion. His 
majeſty was too ſenſible of the national burthen 


% 
o * * 
- A . 
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Par to diſregard it, and he took the reſolution of di- 
IX. migiſhing the external appearance of his own 


cdignity, fo he might convey the leaſt augmen- 


1747. tation to the felicity and eaſe of his ſubjects: the 
| new regiments, raiſed during the late rebellion, 
were diſbanded on the ſuppreſſion of it; and, 


as a further inſtance of ceconomy, his majeſty 
gave directions for diſbanding the third and 
Fourth troops of life guards, and reducing three 
regiments of horſe to dragoons ; which, by di- 
miniſhing about 12, 000 J. in the charge of a re- 


giment, would create an annual ſaving of about 


70, o00 J. and furniſh a more numerous body of 
troops; ſo that his majeſty left only two of his 


houſhold troops, and one regiment of horſe, 


upon the eſtabliſhment. This was ſo ſalutary a 
ſtep, that the houſe of commons, on the 8th of 


December, preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 


«« Returning their grateful thanks, for the ge- 


e nerous and freſh inſtance he had given of his 
attention to the eaſe and welfare of his people, 


« by leſſening the expence of the army, in a man- 


ner ſo eſſential to the public:“ however the 


project was miſrepreſented in France, where it 


was reported, that his Britannic majeſty was ſo 
much impoveriſhed as to be obliged to diſ- 
band his houſhold troops; which occaſioned an 
extraordinary rejoicing at Paris, on account. of 
the difficulties which it was apprehended. the 
Britiſh, miniſtry would find in providing the ſup- 
Plies, for the next campaign; but a great damp 
 tyceeeded, on hearing that, inſtead: of four, 
which the adminiſtration required, ſix millions 
had, been ſubſcribed in the ſpace of 


. "ts : two hours. ve 
SINCE the rejection of a pacification at Breda, 


© the martial ſpirit had avowedly "taken | poſſeſſion | 
ol the Britiſh-cabiner ;. the Earl of Sandwich re- 
gp.” 1, N | : 4 "tr; . 
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paired to the the Hague, to ſettle the contin- Cray. 
gencies of the war, in the moſt effectual man- I. 
der; and he had the happineſs to induce (yy 
the Dutch to act upon the ſame plan, as 1747. 
was purſued in the former confederacy againſt 
Lewis XIV. Accordingly a convention was en- 
tered into, by which Great Britain was to 
furniſh 40,000 men, the-States-General 30, ooo, 
and the Empreſs-Queen 60,000, in all 140, ooo: 
_ theſe were to be excluſive of garriſons z and her 
Imperial Majeſty alſo obliged herſelf to keep no 
leſs than 10,000 men in Luxemburg; to effect a 
junction of 60,000 Auſtrians and 30, ooo Pied- 
monteſe, to make a diverſion in Provence; and 
to poſt 15,000 men near the Panaro, by way of 
check on the King of the two Sicilies, who, tho? 
he had re-embraced his neutrality, ſtill kept a con- 
ſiderable body of troops in pay. The Dutch 
were now prompted to act with reſolution z and, 
on the goth of November, the Duke of Cumber- 
land ſet out for Holland, to concert, with Mar- 
ſhal Bathiani, the plan of operations for the next 
campaign, in which he was to act as commander 
in chief of the confederate forces; when it was 
agreed to take the field before the end of 
A s the war was to be more vigorouſly pro- 


— 


ſecuted under the command of the Duke of 
Cumberland, ſeveral military promotions were 
made in the Britiſh forces. Sir John Ligonier: 


| was made general of the horſe James Lord ul 

Tyrawley was appointed colonel of the regiment TE 

| foot lately commanded by Lieutenant-General | | 

Columbine; the Earl of Crawford was appointed 

| colonel of the regiment lately under the com- ä 

8 mand of Brigadier-General Hugh Lord Sempill, | 
5 deceaſed; Robert Dalzel, Eſq; Gervas Parker, 
| 3795 mals "Eſq 


i 
. 
ail 
| | 
| 
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Par Eiq; and the Earl of Harrington, were made 

IX. generals of foot; the Right Honourable Alger- 
oon Lord Perey, commonly called Earl of 
1747.1 Hertford, Sir Robert Rich, Bart. John Duke 


of Montague, and Richard Lord Viſcount Moleſ- 
worth, were inted generals of horſe ; and 
the Honoura 2 Celonef V Walgrave, and Lord 
How, were —.— Aid de Camps to the 
. Duke of Cumberland. Scotland was ſettled in 
tranquility, and ſeveral regiments were ordered 
from the Highlands to, Flanders, as alſo. were 
two battalions of the foot guards: and the Duke 
of Cumberland was to MT under him Sir John 
Ligonier, general of horſe; Lieutenant-General 
Hawley, and the Earl of Albemarle ; the Major- 
Generals Fuller, Huſke, Howard, Bland, and 
the Earl of Crawford; with. the. Brigadiers 
. Price, Mordaunt, Houghton, and Daug- 


Tux Duich were now ſo ſenſible of their dan- 
ger, _ the 1 of the people were for 
tholder, to exaricate. the ſtate 

dom Re difficulties: in which their indolence 
had involved them: but this was too important 
a ſtep to he taken without the concurrence of 
his Britannic majeſty, in the meaſures to. be 
nes by the republio; and the Dutch had no 
good ws e ae the ING parliament of Bri- 
ſo many various cam- 
jr cg which "_ pon in ſuch various 
rheaſures and oppoſitſons, and which they want- 
ed to have diſſolved before they aboliſhed the 
preſent. form of government in the United Pro- 
_ —_ this was Tamara to his 
annic majeſty, it was thought expedient to 
negle& nothing, that could induce the Dutch 
to a proceedidg ſo evidently beneficial to the 


com- 
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common cauſe ; and his majeſty came to the CHAP. 
reſolution of diflolving the parliament, which I. 
was one of the inherent prerogatives of his 
crown, and no ways contradictory to the ſunda- 1747. 
mental conſtitution of the nation. His majeſty, 
therefore, on the 17th of June 1747, went to 

the houſe/ of peers, and made a ſpeech to his 
parliament, importing. Tx aT the care, and 
attention, they had ſhewn, to extinguiſh-any 
e remains of the late rebellion, and to ſtrength- 

„0 en the foundations of their future tranquility 

<< by new proviſions, / as well for reſtoring the 

« proper authority of the government in North 
< Britain, as for better ſecuring the liberzies of 
the people, could” not fail to have the moſt 
<< beneficial conſequences, TH av the great ef- 
s forts' his parliament had made, for carrying 
on the war in a vigorous manner, had ſhewn' 

t them not tek attentive to their foreign, than 


to their domeſtic intereſts : they had given | | f 
„ ſpiric to his allies ; and enabled him, in con- 
junction with them, to bring a numerous and i 


powerful army into the field ; and to maintain 
© ſtrong ſquadrons at ſea, for the protection and 
«© defence of their trade and poſſeſſtons, the 
« annoyance of their enemies, and for ſupport- 
« ing and enforcing the operations of his allies 
« in Italy. Ta Ar he acknowledged, in a par- 
«« ticular manner, the zeal and ication: with” 
which the gentlemen of the houte 6f commons 
had raiſed the neceffary-fupplies, for the ſer- 
<« vice of the current year; and their readineſs 
<« in making good the deficiency of the civil liſt 
«© funds, was a freſh inſtance of that regard and 
« affection, which he had always experieneed ' 
«< from them: and that to be able to effectuate 
all this immediately, after the ſuppreſſing: of 
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Paxr = an; unnatural and expenſive: rebellion, and 


< under the burthens of war, muſt ſet the 


22 ſtrength and credit of the nation in the high- 
1747. „ eſt light; and ſecure to the crown of Great 


« Britain that weight and reſpe&, both with its 

« friends and enemies, which juſtly belonged to 
„it. THAT as this parliament: would neceſſa- 
te rily determine in a ſhort time, and as nothing 
« would give ſo much weight and credit to 
* their affairs abroad, in the preſent conjuncture, 
% as to ſhew the dependance he had upon the 
«© affections of his people; he had judged it ex- 
«. pedient ſpeedily to call a new parliament: 
c but he ſhould think himſelf inęxcuſable, 
<« if he parted with this, without publickly re- 
< turning them his thanks, for the moſt emi- 
. << nent inſtances they had given him, of their 
e inviolable fidelity and attachment to bis per- 

1 ſon and government, and their unſhaken ad-. 
“ herence to the true intereſt of their country, 
sand the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his family: 
„ by the divine bleſſing, and their vigorous aſ- 
< ſiſtance, he had been enabled to cruſn and 
defeat the moſt audacious attempt that ever 
% had been made to overturn the preſent eſſa- 
s bliſhment; and, at the ſame time, to; furniſh 
L that ſupport to their ancient and natural al- 
lies, which had already diſappointed ſome of 
the moſt dangerous views of ambition, with 

8 which their enemies began the war: ſuch ex- 
<< traordinary merit, as it would be always grate- 
* fully remembered by bim, | muſt endear the 
memory of this parliament to poſterity: from 
©, ſuch demonſtrations of the loyalty. and affec- 
<< tion of his faithful ſubjects, he did, with the 
<<.utmoſt ſatisfaction, repoſe himſelf upon them; 
* and did not, in the leaſt, doubt of receiving 
o FE | 6&6 new 
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& new proofs of the ſame good diſpoſition, in CAB. 


„ the choice of their. repreſentatives.” After 


which, his majeſty concluded thus: I pave ws 


% 


nothing ſo much at heart as the preſervation 1747. 


« of the civil and religious rights of my people, 
and the maintenance of the true greatneſs and 

„ proſperity of this nation: from [theſe princi- 
« ples I will never deviate, and in theſe princi- 
« ples every true Briton: will concur: let this 
appear by your conduct, in the preſent con - 
« juncture; and let no falſe arts, or miſrepre- 
« ſentations, take place to interrupt, or weaken, 
that confidence and harmony between me and 
„ my people, which have been, and ever will 
be, productive of ſuch happy effects: his 
majeſty then gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts, 
and the parliament was prorogued to the gth of 
July. On the 18th of June, the royal procla- 
mation was publiſhed for diſſolving the preſent 
parliament, whereby the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
and the commiſſioners for ſhires and burghs of 
the houſe of commons, were diſcharged from their 
meeting and attendance on the gth of July fol- 
lowing ;z declaring, that his majeſty, with the 
advice of his privy-council, had given orders to 
his chancellor of Great-Britain, to iſſue out writs 
for calling a new parliament; which writs were 

to bear teſte the 22d of that inſtant June, and 
to be returnable on the 13th of Auguſt follow- 
ing: his majeſty alſo ordered the convocation of 
the clergy to be diſſolved, and new writs to be 
iſſued, for electing another, to bear date on the 
26th of June, and be returned on the 19th of 
Auguſt: but the new parliament did not aſſem- 
ble till the 12th of November. 


Tux 
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Paxy Taz French had been long endeavouring to 
IX, - ſeduce the Dutch to abandon their allies; but 
Woy—d though the ſtates were reſtrained from declaring 
1747- war, or acting with the neceſſary vigour, they 

: did not abſolutely renounce their ancient alliance: 

5 this gave ſuch offence to the French monarch, that 
their High Mightineſſes had the mortification to 
ſee the Auſtrian Netherlands, which, according 
to treaties were to ſerve for their barrier, and 
the fortreſſes of their countries which were al- 
lotted them for that purpoſe, and garriſoned 
with their 'awn troops, hoſtilely attacked by the 
army of his Moſt Chriſtian, Majeſty ; notwith- 
ftanding that this very barrier was comprehended 
m the rights, and poſſeſſions, which he had gua- 
rantied to them, by a folemn'treaty, in 1717: 
inſomuch, that, from thenceforth, open vio- 
lence took place of all the other ways and 
methods, which had, till then, been made uſe 
of towards the republic. Their High Mighti- 
peſſes did not fail to make the moſt ſerious re- 
monſtrances againſt this unexpected treatment; 
and to declare, that they conſidered the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, as a part of their own fron- 
tier, as they in reality were, and that thus, by 
_ attacking them, the republic” herfelf was at- 
_ tacked in her barrier: moreover, they fent ex- 
preſsly an extraordinary deputation to the French 
monarch, as well with a view to difluade him 
from that enterprize, as to promote the falutary 
work of peace, before matters ſhould come to 
greater extremities z and to beg that his majeſty 
would make, to them, ſome confidencial over. 
tures of the conditions which he might think 
proper towards attaining it: but, notwithſtand- 
ing all the foregoing proteſtations of the peace- 
able inclination of France, the endeavours of the 
TEK States- 
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| States-General were fruitleſs; and they, on the cusr. 


contrary, were ſoon reduced to ſee, not only, 


the Whole Auſtrian Netherlands, "and conſe- en 
2 the bulwark of the republic, ſubdued by 1747. 


ſupetiority of France, but alſo many of the 
principal and beſt fortreſſes and ſtrong holds of 
that country, which were ſer 2 for Os ſe- 
curity of their High Mightineſſes barrier, and 
in which they had the right of garriſon, razed. 


and diſmantled z whereby they were abſolucely. 
and irreparably ſtript, _ deprived, of a bar- 


rier, which. coſt ſo much blood and treaſure in 


the preceding war, and was guarantied, and ſe- 


cured to them, by the molt ſolemn. treaties ; 
and all this without having the leaſt regard to the 


numberleſs and preſſing repreſentations, inſtances, | 


and complaints, made, from time to time, by 
their High Mightineſſes, u that ſubject: a 
manifeſt proof of the true ns. of France a- 
gainſt the republic! His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
did not ſtop here; but undertook to ſupport and 
foment a rebellion in the kingdom of Great Bri- 


tain; which, had it been attended with ſucceſs, 
would have brought about a total ſubverſion x 


the religious and civil eſtabliſhment in that king- 
dom, and thus have thrown the liberty aud re- 
ligion of the republic into the moſt imminent 
danger: and When their High, Mightineſſes 
ſent thither a ſuceour of their troops, conform- 


ably to treaty, the French monarch reſented it 
to ſuch a degree, that, under the pretence of 
theſe troops having been ſent contrary to the te- 


nor of the capitulations which they were 
bound, ef t e N * to re- 

conſequently to „the treaty of. 
pn concluded between his majeſty and 
the re in the year 1739 3 and e "4 
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Parr refuſe to exchange, or ranſome, the Dutch 


troops, that were priſoners of war, notwithſtand- 


— ing that the ſame was regulated by a formal 
1747. cartel. 


Airis his and all the Gre! * friend- 
| ſhip from the Britiſh nation, who could imagine 
that the ſtates ſhould. ſuffer memorial after me- 
morial from the Britiſh miniſters, without pay- 
ing any regard to them ? though the confor- 
mity there was, as well in religious as civil liber- 
ties, between the conſtitutions of the two ſtates, 
rendered, at all times, the ſtricteſt union of af. 
fections and forces natural to them; though 
mutual intereſts rendered the ſame mutually 
beneficial; though ſolemn and reiterated trea- 
ties had long ſince rendered it ſacred; and 
though common wrongs now rendered it more 
than ever neceſſary. Who could imagine that 
the Dutch would refrain from joining that power 
which was always ready to grant them aſſiſtance, 
for fear they ſhould diſoblige another power that 
omitted no opportunity t oppreſs them ? or 
who could believe, while the French were burſt- 
ing the barrier of the United Provinces, that 
their High Mightineſſes continued M. Van Hoey 
as their miniſter at the court of Verſailles, who 
was himſelf actuated by French politics, who 
was a more than ordinary favourite with the mi- 
niſtry of France, and who had done ſo many 
acts repugnant to the duty of his office ? It was 
evident, from the invaſion of Provence, that 
France was not invulnerable, in every part; 
and, if the Dutch vigorouſly! exerted them Ives, 
in the enſuing campaign, there was a proſp 
of ſatisfying France that ſhe was not invincible, 
nor her propoſitions always unintelligible: for" if 
we; n dealt roundly wich * the 4 
| deal 
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; deal plainly with them; the Dutch generals CA. 
would prove the beſt plenipotentiaries, and the I, © 
drums and trumpets in the army be the firſt mu 
ſic that proclaimed peace. The eyes of Europe 1747. 
were upon the Dutch: while a powerful enemy 
was at their gates, the world was ſurprized at 
their inactivity; their allies were at a ſtand, till 
the republic exerted herſelf ; and the ſubjects of 
the ſtates were eager to ſee the credit of their 
country revived, and their troops at liberty : 
this opened the eyes of the ſtates, ſhewed them 
their ee and rouſed them to activity; they 
found the laſt moment was arrived, for them, 
to form a reſolution worthy of their anceſtors, 
their preſent circumſtances, the confidence re- 
poſed in them by their people and allies, their 
own fame, and the approbation of poſterity. 
Ar laſt, when imminent danger made it ne- 
ceſſary to provide for immediate ſecurity, the 
agents of France grew contemptible, and cor- 
ruption fled before the dawn of liberty. This 
olden opportunity was taken by the patriotical 
r of the republic, to revive the drooping 
honour of their country: M. Van Haaren ti] 
eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, he ſtood the 
foremoſt of thoſe who conſulted the real felicity 
of the commonwealth, and, in an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, he exhorted them to act conſiſtently 
with their character, their intereſt, and their 
danger, by an elegant ſpeech, wherein he re- 
preſented, © Taar, at the fame time they faw 
« how deſperate their diſeaſe was grown, by their 
„ not apprehending, or not attending to, their 
« danger, they ſaw the only remedy ; ſaw it 
„within their reach; and, as far as human 
'<« wiſdom could diſcern, ſaw it might be” yet 
4 effectual, He told them, when France began 
Lee WO 060i tt 7 ONO eee SIP the 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 

the preſent war, ſhe was indeed terrible : ſhe 
broke into Germany with numerous armies 3 
and ſhe had charmed the Imperial princes, in 


aſſiſting her towards their own deſtruction: 


due en drained lier both''of blood” and 
treaſure ; and ſhe was ſo ſenſible of her loſs, 
as gladly to repaſs the Rhine: in Italy her lot 


* had been the very ſame; fatal battles, and 


fruitleſs ſieges, had brought her forces low in 


reputation, as well as numbers: in the Low 
Countries, Fontenoy was a victory that coſt 
more than it was worth; Liege, too, coſt 


very dear, and was worth nothing: there- 
fore, if they would ſuffer themſelves coolly to 
conſider the thing, they would plainly ſee, 
that though it was a giant they were going to 
engage, yet it was a giant that had run his 


40 race; run Himſelf out of wind, and had much 
46 


ado to ſtand upon his legs. TRAT he was 


not an inveterate enemy of France, a creature 
of the court of Vienna, or an inſtrument of that 
of London, but a downright Dutchman, 
concerned for the ſafety, and zealous for the 
freedom, welfare, and glory of his country: 


that the ſtates had ſhewn, ſufficiently, how 
much they were afraid of becoming a pro- 
vince of France; and, therefore, the people 


"had a right to expect they ſhould be ready 


to do whatever appeared neceſſary to prevent 


it; and he hoped they would.no longer heſi- 
© tate about what mult be done, to prevent 
their being undone. He then adviſed them 
to mind but one thing at once; to lay afide 
negotiating, which, they found, did nothing; 
and prepare for the ſole thing that 0 U 


a vigorous, and, which was of no leſs conſe- 


-quence, an early campaign: inſtead of equip- 


ping 
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« ping new plenipotentiaries for Verfailles, let CA. 
« them repair to the courts of the empire; there I. 

« they would find the Germanic powers willing 
« enough to ſpare them troops; and, in the 1747. 


« mean time, the States might recruit and aug- 
« ment their own : if their generals aſked forty, 
« he adviſed them to give 50, ooo men; they 
„would fave money, and ſpare bloodſhed, by 
„ fſaving a campaign; and, beſides, their ex- 
«« ample would be a law to their allies Was 
the money wanting? railing troops would 
« raiſe that; let a ſubſcription. be made on the 
« back of their declaration of war, and in three 

* days it would be full. Had they any doubts 
about their allies? this was the ſureſt way to 
remove them: if the States took this ſtep, 
« their allies would take any ſtep they pleaſed. 
« Were they gpprehenſive of French reſent 


„ment? this would ſet them at eaſe: if they 


«© 'were but once juſt to themſelves, France 


« would reſume her reſpect: if the States 


« armed, France would very foon treat,” 'This 
animating ſpeech prevailed upon the States to 
arm with refolution ; it facilitated the conven- 


tion for 'furniſbing the reſpective quotas for the 


campaign; it gave the Duke of Cumberland an 


opportunity of gaining the concurrence of the 


States to take the field before the French; 
theſe meaſures thoroughly convinced: the whole 
community of their danger; and, all together, 


vere productive of that ſudden and falutary al. 


teration in 'the government, which 


the Prinee of Grange to the dignity. of ſtadt- 
holder, which made that important office hero- 
ditary in his family, and wtreſted the power of 


the State out of the hands of corruptiou. 
1 „„ 
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The Conduct of the Powers of. Europe, 


Tux artifices'of France were no longer pre- 


valent in Germany, and her influence in the Im- 


A perial diet was declining, notwithſtanding the 


1747. 


inſinuations of her numerous agents to ſup- 


port it; for ſeveral members refuſed to receive 


Monſieur de la Noue as a French miniſter, be- 
cauſe his maſter would not acknowledge the 
head of the Empire: which occaſioned the re- 
jection of a memorial, delivered to the Elector 


of Mentz, to be regiſtered in the public dic- 
tature; wherein the court of Verſail 


es exerted 
many artful ſubterfuges, in vindication of their 
conduct, with a view to pacify the Imperial 
Princes and States, while France was penetrat- 
ing into the United Provinces, in conformity to 
the plan which ſhe intended to follow in the 
enſuing campaign : however, the circles, and the 


princes of the Empire, continued to obſerve a 
neutrality z and his Pruſſian majeſty declared 
he would remain inactive while the Empire was 


in ſecurity, A ceſſation of hoſtilicies with Perſia, 
ſet the Ottoman Porte at liberty to draw 30,000 


2 


men from the weſtern ſide of the Euphrates, 
which were ordered to aſſemble in the neigh- 


bourhood of - Adrianople, the capital of the pro- 
vince. of Romania, 300 miles ſouth eaſt of Bel- 


grade, and 640 ſouth-eaſt of Vienna: this, and 


the large number of troops in Wallachia and 


| Moldavia, with the motion of the Crim Tartars 


on the frontiers of the Ukraine, gave ſome jea- 


louſies, to the courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh, 
that the Ottoman Divan. had been influenced, 


by the French, to penetrate into the chriſtian 


territories. of Europe: but they were ſoon deli- 


vered from theſe apprehenſions, by intelligence 
from Mr Porter, the Britiſh reſident at Con- 
ſtantinople, that theſe motions were only to quell 


a feds 
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a Kotzen among ſome of the tumultuous cure 
zaries; and this was ſoon after effectually cor- E. 
roborated- by the conduct of the Ottoman mi. 
niſtry, who concluded a treaty with the court of 14. 
Vienna, for renewing and perpetuating the trea- 
ty of Belgrade; they alſo renewed the treaties 
with Ryſfia: ſo that the peaceful olive was eig 
fouriſhing on the borders of the three empires, 
The Czarina was alſo fo well affected to the court 
of Vienna, that ſhe was willing to ſend 30,000 
men to the aſſiſtance of the allies, for-transterri 
to them the fuperiority in the Netherlands 1 
which was 2 meafure formerly recommended by 
the Earl of Grepville, and, though then reje&t- 
ed by a prevalent party in the Britiſh cabinet, | | 
was naw thought expedient to be adopted: but, ' 
as the Czarina required a conſiderable ſubſidy, _ 
the States General were called upon to take thei? | 
ſhare” both of the engagement and expence; 1 
and ſuch dilatory meaſures were uſed, that this | 
proviſion was not ſtipulated till the ſammer z by 
which the good: diſpoſitions: of the Czarina wers 
rendered ineffectual for the a N cam 
e ign: although it was univertally known, chat . 
. he Elector of Saxony had contracted fach a tie 1 
of conſanguinity with France, as to leave no 
manner of room for expecting the leaſt aſſiſt 
ance from him, in purſuance of the treaty of 
Warſaw. Kg emo. theſe defections, the 
Empreſs Queen of Hunga ry was determined to 
act with alf imaginable eee to her 
own ſituation, and confi Lid bor urea of 
Ber allies; ſtie took care on agua the diſpoſis | ' 
tions for the teduction of Genoa, i in concert an | A 
his Sardinian Majeſty-; and, on taking zn ac- L 
count of all the Hungarians: capable of bearing 
arms, that OE be our from 3 trade, 
Vor. IV. Cc and 
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402 De Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Pank r and manuſactures, ſhe found 180, ooo under 
IX. forty, and above 200,000. under fifty: but 
her treaſure was ſo impoveriſned, as to make it 
1747. impoſſible for her to recruit her army, early 
enough to make a ſeaſonable appearance in the 
' field, without a conſiderable part of the ſubſidy, 
granted by the Britiſh parliament, was paid in 
December: the reaſon of this was manifeſt, be- 
cauſe ſhe. was under a neceſſity of recruiting in 
the Imperial towns, the hereditary countries be- 
ing too remote from the ſcene of action; in the 
winter theſe towns ſwarmed with handicraftſ- 
men, and labourers, who were glad to ſollow 
the drum, for want of employment; and un- 
leſs they were enliſted then, it was impoſſible 
they ſhould, be armed, cloathed, and diſciplined, 
ſo as to be fit for ſervice; in March, at which 
time ſhe was under an obligation to have them 
in the field: theſe. reaſons. had been always in 
LSE force, but now they were abundantly more forci- 
| | dle than ever: the loſſes. of the laſt year had 
| ' © fallen. ſo heavy on her majeſty, that they were 


| . ſcarce ſupportable.;z it was out of her power to 

ſupply thoſe loſſes, except by the Britiſh ſubſi- 

4 | dies, and therefore ſhe was uncommonly urgent 

| to carry that point: but in this ſhe could not 

ſucceed to her wiſhes; for the Britiſh miniſtry 
with · held the greateſt part of thoſe ſums which 
were, intended ſor levy money till April, and 

; alſo, took care to detain 100,000 J. to anſwer ſuch 


deficiencies: as ſhould be found. in her muſters; 
which: prevented her from acting with a ſpirit 
agreeable to her inclinations: however, ſhe was ſo 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of making an extraor- 
dinary effort, in the next campaign, that ſhe 
exerted herſelf in a manner as extraordinary; 
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and not only brought.her contingent more early Cn ap, 
into the field, but more complete than could I. 
have been expected. | — 

. Tax, French monarch was greatly irritated 1747. 
at the. invaſion of, Britany, and ſeemed to reſent 
the execution. of the rebellious chiefs in Eng- 
land: as a proof of this, he ordered all of that 
nation then reſident in France, unprovided with 
paſsports, to be taken into cuſtody; among 
whom was the Earl of Morton, and his retinue, 
who were ſent to the Baſtile, but were ſpeedily 
releaſed, by the interpoſition of the Dutch am- 
baſſador: beſides this, the French monarch in- 
vited the young pretender to Fontainbleau, when 
the latter related his adventures in Scotland, and 
his majeſty not only encouraged him with hopes 
of aſſiſting him in another attempt, but ordered 
him a preſent of 800,000 livres, to reimburſe. 
the loſs of his equipage, together with an annual 
enſion of 600,009 livres, and an appartment 
in the palace of St Germaine en Laye z where 
his adherents were to form the appearance of a. 
court; and from whence ſeveral of them were 
promoted to honourable employ ments in the ar- 
mies of France. The miniſtry of Verſailles ex- 
tended their intereſt at the courts of Stockholm 
and Dreſden: the ſubſidy treaty with the for- 
mer being expired, they got it renewed, by 
which France was to pay Sweden 3,700,000 livres 
within the compaſs of three years, on the ſame 
conditions as the treaty concluded with the court 
of Copenhagen: the French alſo promoted a 
a defenſive treaty between the courts of Stock- 
holm and Berlin; and they ſecured the intereſt, 
of his Poliſh majeſty, by demanding his ſecond 
daughter, the Princeſs Anna Maria, in marriage 
for the Dauphin; which was an alliance the more 
rr © OO OE | 
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Pay * e 5 gl much pains were taken, by the 


rench monarch, for excludigg his Poliſh ma- 


de from the throne of his father, and as the 
1747. mother of the Dauphin was daughter to King 


Staniſlaus, 4 profeſſed enemy to the father of the 
intended Dauphineſs, to. whom the Duke de 
Riehlieu was ſent, with numerous retinue, to 
conduct her to Faris. e French miniſtry alſo 
took care te encoura the reſolution of the re- 
volted Genoeſe; e tl 2 * were hy the moſt 
10 b meaſures for bringing a formidable 

my into the Netherlands, : an co cube another 
on the fide of Provence. 

'F R ANCE, notwithſtanding all her acquifitions 
in the Netherlands, found herſelf in a declining 
ftuation: like a man = a nimble and vigorous 
conſtitution, ſhe was d rooping beneath a con- 

ant load of fatigues, and ſo 8 that 
he had only one W jw to make for ob- 
raining che end of her jÞ rney, She 'was'ſen- 
| file that the Allies had the ſtrongeſt probability 
of ſucceeding | apainſt her in the enſuing cam- 
paign, becauſe her national forces had not only 
ſuffered a great diminution, but the found her- 
ſelf rel fe deſerted by ſome of her moſt for- 
midable confederares ; by the defection of Pruſ. 
ſia the loft 100,000 men, by the late Emp ror 
30, ,000, by the Elector Palatine 6,000, by the 
rince of Hefſt 6,000, and by his Sicilian ma- 
jeſty 20,000 ; fo, that the was reduced, only with 
the af ſtarice of Spain and Genoa, ro make | 
head againſt the forces of the Engliſh, Dutch, 
Auftrians, and Piedmonteſe; which, in a ſhort 

time, muſt inevitably overpower all the o 
| gh of France who was but very faintly M. 
Spain. France alſd found the calamity 


ane on the deprivation of her commerce: 
| though 


- Engaged in the fate General War. 


though ſhe had been lately ſucceſsful in convoy- Caay. 

ing her American trade with ſafety ; yet, as the 1. 
Britiſh fleets were ſo numerous, ſne dreaded their wm 

ſtrength z becauſe her Eaſt India trade was totally 1747> 


loſt, the Turkey trade almoſt ſuſpended, the 
fiſhery, fur, and Bourdeaux trade were gene- 
rally intercepted, and ſhe grew feartul for the 
commerce to the Welt Indies and che Miſſiſippi: 
however, the Count de-Maurepas, ſecretary of 
the Marine, was — K augmenting the fleet, 
and equipping ſome formidable ſquadrens to con- 
duct their trading ſhips to the Eaſt Indies, and 
America. In a grand council, at Fontainbleau, 
it was propoſed ts raiſe the fifth, inſtead of the 
tenth penny, all over the kingdom; his majeſty 
u ag to open the campaign in the Nether- 
ands at the head of 150,000 men, and 60,000 
men were ordered to take the field in Provence: 
but theſe armies were greatly deficient, not- 
_ withſtanding the French were obliged to draw 
all the troops they could ſpare frem the Rhine, 
and the three biſhapticsz and,” in manner, to 
drain their artis, Which they Lontured to 


do, on a preſumpiten, chat their arty would be 
dinted to act under 


able to cover hep. 93 
MaxsHar Sixt Was 8 


his majeſty in the Netherlands, with the title of 
Marſhal de Camp General, which empowered 
him to command not only the Marſhals of 
France, but princes of the blood: an honour 
in which this eminent general placed his greateſt 
glory; and, when the king drank to him by 
that title, he told his majeſty, That his only 


« wiſh-was to deſerve it as well as Marſhal Tu- 


„renne did, and to die in the ſame manner, 
** covered with honour in the field: ”* and, not 
content with conferring this dignity on his fa- 

| Cc 3 '_ youre 


40 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Par vourite general, his majeſty cauſed his portrait 
IX. to be placed in the Louvre, with 275 fo lowing 
er open under 9 55 3 
I 9 . „ i 090 + | 


Rome eut.en mie un guerrier e | 
Dans Hannibal Cartage eut un chef heroique : 
La France plus heureuſe, a dans ce fier Saxon 
Laa tete du e et le bras du ſecond. | 
CV 5 
b 1 Fabius, Rome a warrior TIED found; 
And Hannibal with glory Carthage crown'd: 
France in her Saxon ſees, with proud delight, 
| The Roman head and puns arm unite, 
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CHAPTER HK 
The opening of the campaign in 


the NETHERLANDS. The pro- n 
ject of Marſhal Sax E for invad- 
ing Durch BaABA NT; with the 
reduction of 'SLuys, Sas VAN 
GuenT, HursT, Axer, TER“ 
NEUSE, and other places, by 
Count LowWENDAHI. The con- 
aq of the Doren upon this 
coccaſion; the form of govern- 
ment in the UniTzD Provinces; 
the riſe, and continuance, of is 
office of STADTHOLDER in the 
houſe of Nass au; and the elec- 
tion of WILLIAM r Hau- 
2 RY Fa1zo! to that eee 
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IRAN CE was now in Eno of. all — 

| - Auſtrian Netherlands, po Dinant to Ant- a 
: werp ; it was evident that ſhe intended 10 pene- 

trate into the l of the United Pro- 7s = 

Se «ö; i 
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PaRrT vinces; and this made the confederates deſirous 
IX, of opening the campaign before the French. 
he Duke of Cumberland arrived at the Hague, 
1747. on the gth of February, where every thing was 


concerted for immediately taking the field: 


during the ſeverity of this month, the troops 


were put in motion, being drawn out of their 
/cantonments, in the Duchies of Limberg, and 
Luxemberg, and the country along the Lower 
Maeſfe, to aſſemble in Dutch Brabant z where, 
wards the latter end of March, they took the 

| Py in three ſeveral bodies ; the Duke of Cum- 
Berland having fixed- his head quarters at the 
village of Tilberg, eleven miles S. E. of Breda, 
with 8,000 En gliſh, 18,000 Hanoverians, and 
6, 000 Heſtans; the Dutch were afſembled at 
Breda, under the Prince of Waldeck; and the 

| Huſtrians, with 4,000 Bavarians, were collecting 
in the neię ;hbourh6od of Venlo, on the eaſtern 
Tide of the Maeſe, under the command of 
arſnal Bathiani; but though the whole army 
ould have conſiſted of 140,000 men, they did 


nude make upwards of 126,000; and, notwith - 


ſtanding this early appearance in the field, the 


con 9 reſted upon their arms, for ſx 


| s together, without making any attetnpt of 
any kind; white Marſhal Saxe continued his 
forces in their cantonments, in the country be- 
rween ruges, Antwerp, and Bruſſels ; Þ for he 
kriew that the confeceraces wWete MN provided 
with magaaines ; and, upon this occaſion, was 
heard to ſay, « That when the Puke of Cum- 
6 W had ſufficiently weakened his arm N 


5 3 engere. convince hic, that the Hfſt dut 


I en, Ms bag provide” lor its preſet- 
ee — wen 2 
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„WII E the confederates were in this ſtate of Ch ay; 
ina&tion; the French were cobſulting "how to II. 
continue the rapidity of their conqueſts: Mar 
ſha] Sake was defitous of penetratifig into Ditch 1747» 


Brabant, and carrying the arms of France into 
the very heart of the United Provinces ; for 
this purpoſe he drew up a plan of operations, and 
ſent it to the minifiry at Verſailles, where a 
council was held, on the 2d of March, to take 
it into conſideration. Cardinal Tenein — 
ſupported it, ſaying, ** That his majeſty ha 
« ſhewn favour fo theſe republicans too Jong, 
« who, by having extraordinary regard paid 
« them, imagined they were much more fer. 
« idable, and ef greater conſequence, than they 
« really were: that, if his counſel had been 
« followed, wat had been declared againſt therm 
« Jong ago; his advice was not to delay it 
„ any longer ; and, at the ſame time, ts Gt» 
« ter their provinces, by way of Flanders, with 
te à conſiderable force His eminence was 
ſtrongly oppoled by M. St Flerefitive, and 
Come de Mivurepis, who alledged, „ That 
* this advice was the moſt pernicious that could 
e be given the king, bettinſe it would un 
_« queſtionably cauſe ſeveral proteſtant powers 
« to fly to the aſſiſtance of the republic, and 
c that the kingdom had more neceſſity 6f the 
„ Ditch in reſpect of cominierce, than the ve. 

4 public had of France.“ The opinion of the 

cardinal was, however, ſo agrerable to the in- 
elnnations of his majeſty, that a esurzer WW 7 
immediately ſent to Marffal Saxe tõ act accorde 
ingly; Who got 4 large train of heuvy artille- 
ry provided at Ghent, ready for the enter pas. 
Doren Flanders lies between the county | 
lately ſubdued by the French, and the Sa, e. 
à—„ | tending 
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Paar tending from weſt to eaſt about thirty-five miles, 


and from ſouth to nor.h fifteen. miles in- ſome 


| places, in others lefs,, and in ſome not above 
ww three: the capital-is Breda, . beſides which there 
are Bergemop-· Zoom, Boiſleduc, Grave, Sluys, 


Hulſt, Sas van Ghent, Lillo, and other conſi- 
derable places, in the country: ſo that the con- 
queſt of, this ſmall tract would cover Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp, very effectually; give a 
roundneſs to the French acquiſitions; and open 
them à communication between Antwerp and 
Oſtend: by which the Dutch frontier would be 
loſt, Fluſhing e aut Zealand at their 
mercy. 

As che ſeverity of he winter was "ated. 
| Marſhal Saxe aſſembled his army behind the 
Demmer, between Antwerp and. Mechlin, his 

forces conſiſting of 126 battalions of regular 
troops, and twelve of militia, being computed 
at 96, 600 men; 6,440 Graſſins, add indepen- 
dent companies; and 253 ſquadrons, computed 
at 37, 950 men; calculated, in all, at 140, 990 
nien: beſides this there was a ſeparate army, 
under Count Clermont, compoſed of nineteen 


battalions and thirty - one ſquadrons,. computed 


at 17,950 men; ſo that the whole of theſe forces 
was reported to be 158,949 men, if the reſ- 
| pective corps had been complete; but, as there 
was à great deficiency, they did not exceed 
136,900. men in all. Every thing. being ready 
for putting the deſign agaipſt the Dutch territo- 
ries into execution, Marſhal Saxe entruſted; it to 
the direction of Count Eowendahl, who, with 
twenty-three, battalions and five ſquadrons, ac- 
companied with as many more of each under 
the Marquis de Contades, left e 
and SP to Ghent; . whence they ſex 
8 Out 
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cut towards the Dutch territories, on the 16th CRAP. 


of April, at the head of 29,000; men: while 


Marſhal Saxe, with the remainder of his army. 
covered Antwerp, and attended the motions of 1747. 


the confederates. 


Tux court of | Verſailles had prepared a de- f 
claration, ready to apologize for their invaſion of 


the Dutch territories; which, on the 17th of 


| April, was preſented to the States, by the Abbe 


de la Ville, and imported, Tua although 
the king had hitherto had moſt juſt cauſe. to 


« complain of the unbounded ſuccours with 
« which the United Provinces had aſſiſted the 


« Queen of Hungary, yet his majeſty was not 
„ willing to conſider the States General as his 


direct enemies. The regard which he had 


« conſtantly had for them, and the propoſitions 
„ which, on different occaſions, had been made 
* to them by his miniſters, were demonſtrations 
«© of the ſincerd diſpoſition his majeſty had al» 
% ways had, not only to keep the theatre of war 
ﬆ at adiſtance from the territory and neighbour- 
% hood of the United Provinces, but alſo to pro- 
« cure them the glory of contributing effectually 


5 to re-eſtabliſh peace between the powers at war. 
Tur the ſame reſpect would have been till 


« obſerved, did not reaſons of war, and the ſecu- 
« rity of the conqueſts which his majeſty had 
« made from the Queen of Hungary, abſolute- 
8 ly require, on his part, the moſt ſpeedy and 
« effectual precautions to guard them from the 
e deſigns of his enemies. If the republic had 
© not afforded them an aſylum, in its territory, 


« and furniſhed them with ſuccours of all kinds 


«« withour limitation, the king would not have 
„found himſelf under an indiſpenſable neceſ- 
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Pay « for perpetuating, notwithſtanding all his ef. 


& forts; à war which had already chntinued but 


do long. Compelled, therefore, only by 
. ic theſe circumſtances, and the conduct of the 


« United Provinces, his majeſty had permitted 
« the general of his forces to take indifferently 
d all the meaſures, which his military ſkill and 
re experience ſhould ſuggeſt, to prevent the con- 
& federate army from moleſting the lawful poſ- 
x ſeſſion of his conqueſts, and to ſecure the re- 
* poſe of his new fubjects. 
* Ia the king had been juſtified if he 
& had, at the beginning of the laſt campaign, 
* entered with his whole army on the territory 
c of the States General, becauſe” they had af: 
& forded'a retreat to the troops at enmity with 


c France; but his majeſty, believing the ſince- 


de rity of the overtures made to him to re- eſtab- 
* Rin peace, ſuſpended the execution of an en- 
«& terprize, which not only the laws of war, but 
a the bad condition of the allied army would 
«« etjually have en The troops of Hol- 


* and having, in 1544, entered on the terri- 


= borzes of France, in the plains of Liſle and 


* Ciſding, withour the States General pretend 


de ing, by this invaſion, to make direct war on 
< the king, his majeſty * that in this 
ſtep, to which he was © led, of entering 
the territory of the rej blic, his -defign was 
. not to tome to a rupture with her:; but only 
* 6 ſtop, er prevent, the dangerous effects - 
r the: proteftion' which ſhe gave to the 
6 ge Queen of barons. nth and de Ning of 
22 
e e not be rebſbmd be to expect 


C . that the king mould, to his owin prejudice, he, 


- the nn forbeurance in * to the pre- 


oy tended 
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© tended neutrality of e rt acting as auxiliaries CA. 


& to his enemies, they themſelves exer- 
ti ciſed the Seng oppreflion againſt his ma- 
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« jeſty's allies, even ſuch as never onee exceeded 1747. 


e the bounds of the ſtricteſt neutrality. Never- 


«© theleſs the kin wg, to demonſtate as much ag 
ee poſſible what he owed to himſelf, together 


« with thoſe benevolent ſentiments which he 


« ſtill entertained for the States General, had 


* expreſsly enjoined the commandant of his ar- > 


„my to take care that the French troops, en- 
« tering on the territories of the United Pro- 
« vinces, ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 


and regulate their operations only from ne- 


«+ ceſſity. His majeſty, far from inclining to 


6 give any diſturbance to the religion, the go 


vernment, or to the commerce of the rep 

« lic, was, on the contrary, diſpoſed to grant 
all protection to the ſubjects of the States 
« General, his majeſty being perſuaded that 


their conduct would be anſwerable to his ſo 


C. * fayourabſe intentions. 

Tu Ax his majeſty declared, he would conf 

eder the places and countries, he ſhould: be 

« obliged to take poſſeſſion of for his own ſecu- 

jy rity, no otherwiſe than a pledge, which he 
romiſed to reſtore, as foon as the United 


inces ſnould give convincing proofs that | 


* + oy would no longer - furniſh. to the enemies 


af his crown faccours of any kind, which was 


one of the principal cauſes of the continu- 
<« ance of the war. The king deſired only the 


90 eſtabliſhment of the public tranquility, up: 


« on juſt and folid foundations; and the 
te intereſt which his majeſty took in the 


« fafety and happineſs of. os States General 
<* cauſed him to behold, with regret, that they 


5c. perfiſted in ſacrificing to certain foreign con- 


60 <* ſiderations, | 
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Part © ſiderations, and unjuſt prejudices, their trea- 

IX. © fſures, their troops, their poſſeſſions, their 
. tranquility, and perhaps the form of their go- 
hed « yernment.” )“ 

Turi Higb Mightineſſes did not think pro- 
per to return any anſwer, to this declaration; 
1 a piece, whoſe chief and only tendency 

Was, to lay before them ſo unfriendiy a denun- 
ciation, did not ſeem to want any other anſwer, 
but the actual exertion of thoſe means which the 
laws of God, of nature, and of nations, pre- 
ſeribed; and becauſe the French monarch 
thought 'fir to put the projected hoſtilities, with ti 
which he threatened the republic, actually in d 


* od mf @ & © mu: mea wo. 


—— 
— 


| execution, the very day on Which the declara- W (+ 

- tion. was delivered to their High Mightineſſes, 0 
| | who ſaw themſelves only warned with a word Jo 
and a blow. Count Lowendahl was ſo alert w 

| that he entered the weſtern extremity of Dutch Sc 
Brabant, while their High Mightineſſes were in 
peruſing the declaration preſented by the French pe 
miniſter: this general immediately inveſted by 

Sluys, a town, fortreſs, and port, formerly of he 

great conſequence, but now in a declining con- th 

dition, being. ſituated ten miles north eaſt of to 


Bruges, and twenty- four north weſt of Ghent, pl 
| - whing o ppoſite to the iſland of Cadſant, from of 
= which - is. ſeparated by a little arm of the ſca 70 
1 called the Swin; but, as the garriſon conſiſted lig 


only of 800 men, they could not reſiſt the fury Fr 
of the French artillery; and, on the igth of the 
April, ſurrendered up the town, and themſelves ba 
priſoners of war. Count Lowendahl, after leav- the 
ing a garriſon in Sluys, inveſted 2 van Ghent, be! 
ſituate on a canal twelve miles north of. Ghent, kn 


where he expected to meet with a good reſiſt- ver 
ance z . becauſe 8. town Was a league 1 in circum- the 
| ference, 3 
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ference, provided with regular 3 cute. | 


good magazines,. a garriſon of 2,00 men, and 


every thing neceſſary for enabling a place of its ee 
importance to make an obſtinate de fence; beſides 1747+ 


there were ſeveral forts in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, and calculated for its ſecurity: how- 


ever the French artillery ſoon compelled the 


garriſon to ſurrender: While the Marquis de 
Contades made himſelf maſter of the forts: of 
Perle and Taetkrathpaks: with the: town of Phe 
lippange!:.: ic pre, 4 # fly 6!:1% 
Tuouon the 8 ne were fo con- 
tiguous to the places which the French were re- 


ducing, that the commander in chief was poſted 


ſo near the theatre of Action, as to hear the fire 


of the beſieg- s; and notwithſtanding they were 


joined by 7, ooo men from England; yet there 
was no oppoſing the. torrent: Antwerp, and the: 
Scheld, were between the confederates and the 
invaders; nor could Breda and Boiſſedue be ex- 
poſed, while Marſhal Saxe lay teady: to em- 
brace the firſt opportunity of inveſting them: 


however, the confederates ſent a detachment of 
three Engliſh battalions, under General Fuller“ 
to the affiſtance of Holſt, which was: the next 


place that Count Lowendahl inveſted. The fort 
of Sandberg, which covered Hulſt, was vigo- 
rouſly, defended - by the Engliſh, who were Ob- 


liged to retire to Welſthoorden, and leave the 
French at leiſure to undertake the ſiege: but 


the Duke of Cumberland, at the head of nine 


battalions, made an expeditious march to relieve” 
the town, which was \infamouſly ſurrendered 


before his arrival; though the Dutch governor 
knew this reinforcement would be there the 
very Day he delivered up the town. The French 


W took poſſeſſion. of Axel and Terneuſe, by 


which 
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Parr which they extended their conqueſts to the 
IX. 


194. 


mouth of — Scheld, and the narrow ſeas of 
Zealand: they afterwards got ready a great 
number: of flat · bottomed / boats for a deſcent on 
the iſlands of Tealand; but the ſtates of that 


| E, he in conjunction with Robert Mitchel, 


he Britiſh commodore, ſtationed at the 
Swin, with a {quadron for the ſecurity: 'of the 


Dutch, made ſuch preparations as fruſtrated the 


intended enterpeize ; upon which Marſhal Saxe 
recalled the forces under Count Lowendahl, and 
che ſeparate army commanded by: Count Cler- 
mont, to join the grand army, for fear of an 


attack from the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
collected the confederate forces together, and 


Was advanced between the two Nethes; ex- 
tending his „ to the right or the left, as 


the motioijs of A French -gaveoccafion, on 


purpoſe to prevent them ſrom laying! Hege, ei- 


ther n ee ee on the HE, or 588 


ſtricht on the left. 


80 unexpected a ceny never fele Mice 


: 767, occaſioned every ſign of the deepeft con- 


ſternation among the inhabitants of the United 


Provinces: chey expected to ſee” ſubh another 


declaration as was publiſhed by Lewis XIV. 


—— 


— eh at Arnheim, on the 24th of June 


„wherein he threatened, That ſuch of 
Dutch inhabitants, of whatever quality 
a — condition, who did not voluntarily ſub- 
<4 mit to him, and receive the troops he ſhould 
«4 fond bor their ſecurity, and defence, or who 


<. reſiſted” his torces, either: by the inundation 


5 «rants of 


of dykes, or otherwiſe, ſhould” be puniſhed 


t with the utmoſt rigour's” that his majeſty 
« would de quarter do the | inhabi- | 
cities, but order theit N 

e 
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'ts be plundered, and their houſes to be burnt: CAF. 
they remembered the lamentable condition of II. 
their country at that time, when the French 
were in erf of three of their provinees; 1747. 
they conſide 


| red that by electing the Prince of 
Orange to the dignity of ſtadtholder, their 
anceſtors recovered their freedom z and they 
were all unanimous for purſuing the ſame mea- 
ſures, at this ſimilat juncture: a. reſolution 


which extricated them from the artifices of 


France, and was productive of an entire refor- 
mation in their ſyſtem of govefnment. 


A Twins fo juſt and equitable in itſelf, and 

 _ ſo allowable and void of reproach among civi- 
- lized nations, as the fulfilling of engagements, 
| equally agreeable to the good faith upon which 


they were coptracted, and to the intereſts of the 
republic, was the ſole occaſion of its preſent at- 


tack by the French; an attack, without any 
other reaſon whatſoever, but becauſe the repub- 
lic would not renounce” her engagements ; be- 


cauſe ſhe would not ſeparate from her allies; and 
becauſe ſhe would not ſubmit herſelf to the will 
and deſires of the French monarch, to her own 


prejudice; As if the deſtruction of the barrier 


was inſufficient, the hoſtile invaſion was conti- 
nued againſt the immediate territory, and an- 


tient poſſeſſions df the republic; which, as well 
as it's barrier, were guarantied to their High 
Mightineſſes, on the part of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, by the treaty, of 1717; and, for this 


reaſon, could not be conſidered in any other 
light, but as a breach of alliance, that treaty be- 
ing ſtill in force, ſince the Dutch were not at a 
declared war with France. The reaſons aſſigned 
by the French, for this invaſion, could as little 


ſtand the teſt of juſtice, .as they were irreconcile· 
"MER DD © fn 
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_ 
Pax able with the thing itſelf, and with the hoſtilities 
7 IX. that enſued: for what could they mean, but 


1747. 


Prince of Orange. 


that it was lawful to invade and poſſeſs them- 


ſelves of a neighbouring country, whenever it 
was agreeable to their intereſt ; and that, in or- 


der to cover their own pyſſeſſions, they might 
lawfully ſeize thoſe belonging to their neigh- 
bour? A maxim hitherto. unknown in the law 


of nations, and in all countries in the world ; 
and which, if it was to take place, would put 
an end to all public ſafety : ambition is illimita- 
ble; no ſooner ſhall an invader have got foot- 


ing in an adjacent country, but. he may, 


with the fame right, or rather with equal injuſ- 


. tice, attack his next neighbour: theſe: are the 


true ſteps to an univerſal] monarchy z and this a 
leſſon for all the powers of the earth, who are 
eſſentially concerned in oppoſing ſo pernicious an 
enterprize, founded upon ſo pernicious a maxim. 


Fhis exerted all the reſolution of the Dutch; 


their corrupted deputies trembled for their own 
ſecurity; the fate of De Witte ſtrongly repre- 
ſented the fury of an exaſperated populace; 
and an alteration. of the preſent: form of govern- 
ment was concerted in favour of the preſent 


Tur Dutch republic conſiſts: uf ther fo 
united provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſe- 


land, Groningen, Overyſſel, Guelderland with 
 Zatphen, and Utrecht; they formerly were a 
part of the Low: Countries, of which the princes 


of: the houſe of Burgundy; deſcended from the 
antient kings of France, were hereditary. ſove - 


reigns; but, by che heireſs of this family marry- 
ing Maximilian Archduke of! Auſtria, the Lom I! 


Countries were tranſꝑlanted into that family: 
the Emperor Charles V: left the Low Countries 


4 
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to his eldeſt ſon Philip II. of Spain, who, under Ch ap. 
the pretence of ſtopping the progreſs of, what he II. 
called, the Lutheran and Calviniſt hereſies, at 
tempted to ſet up the inquiſition in the Low 1747. 


Countries; the Walloons took arms, made war, 
and long defended their religion; the Spaniards 


recovered the ten pany called the Nether- 


lands, but they could not. hinder the remaining 


ſioven provinces from uniting in defence of their 
religion and liberties, which act of union was 


ſigned, on the 29th of January 1579, in the 
city of Utrecht, and gave name to the United 
Provinces, whereby they compelled the Spaniards 
to own them for a free Pins By this union, 


each province is become an independent ſtate, 
and enjoys an abſolute ſovereignty, having 2a 


power to make new laws for themſelves ſepa- 
rately, and enforce their execution by capital 
_ puniſhments: as to the right of making war, or 
peace, it lies in the aſſembly of the States Gene- 
ral; in which all the provinces are repreſented 
by their own deputies, who aſſemble at the 
Hague; and though the ſenate generally con- 
ſiſts of fifty deputies, they have no vote of their 
own, but the votes are collected by the number 


of provinces. The ſtates of each province are 


compoſed of deputies, choſen by the nobility 
and people; and from theſe provineial aſſemblies 
are elected the repreſentatives they ſend to the 

States General; where always one deputy pre- 
ſides,, by the name of the preſident of the 
week, becauſe his office continues for that time: 
_ each province preſides. in its turn, and this ho- 


nour is always conferred. on the moſt eminent 


perſon of its deputation, who receives all me- 
very and petitions, preſents: them to the aſſem- 


bly, cauſes them to be read and examined, pto- 
. Dd2 - _ pokes 
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poſes all matters to be debated, collects the 
votes, and declares the reſolutions of the afſem- 


M—— bly. No military officer can fit in this ſenate, 


1749. 


being excluded by an expreſs reſolution paſſed in 
the year 1624: however, when there is a cap- 


tain- general of their forces, he has a right to en- 


ter the aſſembly, and make ſuch propoſals as he 


judges proper, but he muſt retire the moment 


theſe propoſals come under deliberation, The 


deputies are uſually choſen for three years, or 
for fix at moſt, unleſs when their commiſlion is 


. renewed ; but the province of Holland has one 


deputy for the nobles who ſits for life, as does 
the deputy for the clergy of the province of 
Utrecht, and the four deputies from Zealand: 
amongſt the deputies from Holland there is one 
called the penſionary, who conſtantly aſſiſts in 
the aſſembly of the States General, and is the 
only one who enjoys that privilege without a par- 
ticular commiſſion; and the poſts of Greffier, or 


ſecretary of the ſtates, is not only one of the moſt 


| honourable and lucrative employments of the re- 
public, but alſo one of the moſt fatiguing and 


troubleſome. Though it is in the aſſembly of 
the States General, that peace and war are de- 
termined, yet it is as true that their High Migh- 
tineſſes can form no reſolutions of this kind, nor 
even conclude any treaty with a foreign power, 
without the unanimous conſent of all the pro- 
vinces; and their conſent is not only — "a 

in the aſſembly of the States General, but in the 
provincial aſſemblies, where nothing can be con- 
cluded without the ' unanimous conſent of all the 


= deputies in each particular province, and where 


it is in the power of any. ſingle town to put a ne- 
gative on the queſtion; which occaſions delay 
and - jrreſolutipn in their proceedings, from 
NE wen 
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whence axiſes that ſource of corruption which Ca ap, 
gives an opportunity, to the enemies of the re- II. 
public, to bribe the deputies to diſregard the 
intereſt of their conſtituents, and retard the 1747. 
moſt ſalutary meaſures for the ſtate. - 

'In moſt forms of government, there is ſome 
power which is never exerted but upon the moſt 
prefling emergencies z ſome office which is never 
erected but when the community is in real dan- 
ger; and ſome reſort to which no application is 
made till every other expedient has failed: by 
_ theſe, great advantages are often procured, 
and affairs retrieved from a ſtate almoſt deſperate, _ 
becauſe they are never proſtituted for private pur- 
' poſes 3 beſides, when they are thought neceflary, 
every man is convinced that danger is at hand, 
and incited by a regard to his own ſafety, to 
contribute his utmoſt endeavours to the preſer- 
vation of the public. Nothing does ſo much 
| honour to monarchy, as the readinefs in wee nant 
republics to have recourſe to ſomething like it, 
whenever their affairs were in a deſperate condi- 
tion : this happened frequently among the Gre- 
cian ſtates, and alſo in Rome, where they had i 
à legal proviſion for that purpoſe, by which, = 
when the very conftitution of the ſtate was in | | 
danger, they inveſted a certain perſon with ab- 
ſolute power, as Agamemnon, Leonidas, and 
Philip of Macedon, among the Greeks, who 
preſided over their confederated armies; and 
as in Rome, under the title of dictator, who was 
to take care that the commonwealth ſuffered no 
detriment: this evinces that they perceived the 
neceſſity of yielding to that government for cer 3 
tain ſeaſons, though they provided for the abo- | | i 
lition of it as ſoon as that neceſſity was over: 
this example was a” the Dutch when 


« 
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Pazr. they revolted from the 1 monarch, and 


choſe William I. Prince 


Orange for Captain- 


=» General and Stadtholder of the United Provinces. 


1747. 


This prince was principally. concerned in pro- 
moting the union of the ſeven provinces, and, 


| happily for his countrymen, defeated all the at- 


tempts of the Duke of Alva, the Spaniſh gene- 
ral, in reducing the provinces to the obedience 
of Philip II. who was fo exaſperated at the con- 
duct and popularity of the prince, that he hired 
Balthazar Gerard to aſſaſſinate him, which 
was executed, on the 1oth of July 1584, in his 
own palace at Delft. The ſtates immediately 
conferred all his honours, and employments, upon 
his ſon, Prince Maurice, who held his authority 
4 1626, when he was ſucceeded by his brother 
Frederic Henry, under whoſe adminiſtration the 
ſtates began to flouriſh in a conſiderable. light. 
Frederic Henry died in 1647, and was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon William II; it was with him the 


ſtates, or rather ſome ambitious members of the 


republic, began their quarrels, which they were 
the better able to manage, ſince, by the military 


virtues of the Princes of Orange, they had tri 


umphed over all their enemies, and were ac- 
knowledged as a free ſtate : but, before theſe 


| broils were totally compoſed, the prince died, 


and, ſeven days after, the Princeſs Mary his wi- 
dow, who was the eldeſt daughter of Charles I. 
of England, was brought to bed of William III. 


Prince of Orange, afterwards King of England. 


Ja 1654 the States General made a treaty with 
Oliver Cromwell, by. which they engaged' to 
exclude the young Prince from all employments ; 
and ſoon: after they made a law to-aboliſh the 
office of ſtadtholder, with the poſts of captain- 
general and gdmiral, which was called the he 


A in the " Gi War. 


of excluſion ; but in the peace venta te Quay, 


tween. Charles II, and the States General, 


1668, it was agreed, that when the Prince nn. Whig" 
Orange was of age, he ſhould enjoy the poſts of 1745. 


captain · general and admiral : whether this was 
really intended, or not, is uncertain; however, 
when the French, in 1672, invaded their pro- 
vinces, the ſtates found the neceſſary quotas for 
levying troops were denied by ſeveral of the 
cities, until 1 N was nominated 3 
and the lled the ſtates not only to 
declare My e of Orange ſtadtholder, but to 

ſend deputies to —— him from the oath he had 


taken never to accept of that employment: the 


prince. was elected captain - general and admiral 
of the United Provinces, and governor of Hol- 
land and Zealand, by which he was reſtored to 
all che poſts and honours which his anceſtorz had 
exerciſed ſo much to the welfare and reputation 
of the republic: he found his country in a me: 
lancholy fitvation J invaded, on three different 
ſides, by the armies of France, Cologne, — 
Munſter.z moleſted. at ſea by the Engliſh z and 
diſtracted by . inteſtine commotions.z., yet che 
young, prince nobly encountered and overcame 
the difficulties that ſurrounded. him: as the peo» 
were for removing ſeveral. magiſtrates, his 
neſs ſent circular letters to all the towns, 
Fi 16-2 that the calamitics of the ſtate, pro- 
ceeded chiefly from the treachery and cowardice = 
of the governors, officers, and ſoldiers, ap- 
pointed to defend che frontier places: the prince 
himſelf at the head of the Dutch forces; he 
diſappointed the attempts of Marſhal: Luxem- 
berg, he drove the French from Naerden, in 
Ley — and 7 na — 
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Utrecht, Guelderlarid, and Overyſſel; he klſa 
ſent Admiral Ruyter, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
to drive the French out of the Caribbee Iſlands, 


and though it was an ineffectual attempt, yet 
the prince recovered the reputation and the 


territories of his country, procured an honour- 
able peace, and retained his dignity to his 


death; after which the form of government. 


which had ſubſiſted before he was made 
ſtadtholder, was reſumed. William III. ap- 


383 John William Frizo, Prince of Naſſau 


Diets, for his ſuceeſſor to the hereditary poſſeſſions 
of the houſe of Orange: this prince was elected 


hereditary ſtadtholder of Frieſeland, but he was 


accidentally drowned, in paſſing a river in Hol- 


Land, on the rath of July 171 1, leaving for his 
ſuceeſſor William Charles Henry Frizo, his only 
ſon by Maria Louiſa, daughter of Charles 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, who was born on 


the 21ſt of Auguſt 1711, five weeks after the 


death of his father, and was married, on the 


x4th of March 1734, to the Princeſs Anne the 
eldeſt daughter of his Britannic - Majeſty : this 
prince ſucceeded” his father in the hereditary 
ſtadtholderſhip of Frieſeland; he was alſo elected 
ſtadtholder of the provinces of Groningen and 
Guelderland' but he was ſo far neglected by the 


other provinces, 'that they even refuſed to pro- 
mote him to the ſame military rank which they 


were conferring on foreigners z\tho* the danger 
of the republic inveſted him with all the dignity 


of his anceſtors, augmented with that perpetuity 


. 


Tux ſuccefful invaſion-of Dutch Brabant, by 
Count Lowendahl; obliged the republic to have 


of honour which'was never before granted by the 


recourſe to che ſame means as proved their pre- 


8 2 * 


ſervation 
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fervation' in 1672, by electing a ſtadtholder. Cx ay. 
The Prince of Orange fent a letter to the ſtates II. 
of Zealand, repreſenting, © That, in the criti ww 
« cal ſituation the republic in general found it- 1747. 


« ſelf, and particularly the province of Zealand, 
4 by the hoſtile invaſian of the French in that 
« part of Flanders, which confined directly up- 


« on their province, he thought it was indiſ- 


% penſably his duty to offer to their noble migh- 
« tineſſes, to whom he had the honour of being 
ce a vaſſal, his perſon and ſervices for the de- 
«© fence of the province of Zealand, in ſuch 
% manner as their noble mightinefſes ſhould 
« think moſt adyantageous to the province, 


« and its good inhabitants. TH Ar, if their noble 


e miĩghtineſſes were” pleaſed to accept of his 
« offers, he was ready to riſk, with joy, and 


« with the ſame zeal that his anceſtors had 


« ſhewn, his life and fortune for the public 
1 good, for the preſervation of the province of 
« Zealand in particular, as well as for the de- 
* fence and ſupport of the precious pledges of 
« religion and liberty, which were in ſuch great 
danger. TnAr he was ready to repair where 


« they ſhould think fit, to contribute, at his 


own charges and expence, without any to the 
province, in that critical conjuncture, every 


* thing in his power for the common defence of 
te what was moſt precious, and to encounter, 


« with their noble mightineſſes, and the inha- 
* bitants of Zealand, all the dangers to which 
they ſeemed to be ſubject.” The ſtates of 
Zealand, upon receipt of this letter, unanimouſly ' 


concurred in a reſolution, which was paſſed om 


the 28th of April, whereby their noble mighti-. 
neſſes nominated the Prince of Orange Stadt- 
holder, Captain General, and Admiral of the 
ps | | : pro- 
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province of Zealand: this reſolution was imme. 
diately notified to the prince, Who was then at 
his palace in Leuwarden, the capital city of the 
province of Frieſeland, from whence his high- 
neſs, on the 1ſt of May, ſent another letter to 


them, Trar his zeal: for the public welfare, 


<« his love for his country, the blood from 
« whence he deſcended, and the name that 


< he bore, did not ſuffer: him to reject ſo una- 


« nimous a requeſt, ;, That he accepted theſe 


important charges, with a heart. full of gra- 


4 titude for. the truſt; which their high mighti- 
<< neſſes had been pleaſed to repoſe in him; in 


„ hopes that he might be a means of re-cſta- 
, bliſhing the public repoſe, of driving the miſ- 
4 fortunes with which they were threatened at 


a gteat diſtance, and for ever eſtabliſhing the 


< ineſtimable pledges, of religion and liberty in 
< the United Provinces.” His highneſs accele- 
lerated his voyage to Middleburg, ſituate in the 


: © # 


iſland. of Walcheren, and the capital of Zea- * 
land, where he deliberated, with the ſtates, how 


to execute the proper meaſures for the ſecurity 


of the province, which was put into a very de- 
feaſible ſituation : the utility of their reſolution 
was. apparent to all the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces ; the city of Rotterdam followed the 
e. the whole province of Holland con- 
curred, and all the other provinces were ſo vo- 
luntarily deſirous of purſuing the ſteps of the 
province of Zealand, that the Prince of Orange, 


on the 2d of May, was appointed, in the aſſem- 


mitted 
* 4 4 : 


bly, of the States General, ſtadtholder, captain- 
general, and admiral in chief, of the United 


Provinces: this reſolution was immediately tranſ- 


- 


to his highneßs, who inſtantly repaired, 
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wo. the Hague, where, on the 4th of May, he Car, 


was conducted into the aſſembly of the ſtates, by 
the Counts Randwyk and Bentinck ; when the 
latter made a ſpeech. to the aſſembly, in which 
he repreſented, Tua the re- eſtabliſhment of 
« the ancient form of government would re- 
« eſtabliſh. concord in the republic, cauſe deli- 
« berations to be brought ſooner to maturity, 
« and occaſion. a wiſe diſtribution. of rewards 
and puniſhments, . without which no govern- 
% ment could ſubſiſt. TrxaT..by ſuch means, 


« and the conduct of a Prince ot Orange, the 


« republic bad been raiſed to this high pitch of 
«+ felicity and grandeur, from the low. and con- 


* 
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Fig 


<. remptible ebb to which it was reduced, even 


< to, have neither farce nor direction, to be the 
« deriſion of its enemies, and a uſeleſs burthen 
eto its friends. THAT they doubted not but 


the prince, whom they had the honour of pre- 


« ſenting to. the aſſembly, would tread in the 


4 ſteps of his glorious anceſtors, and heartily 


<« concur with them in delivering the republic, 
and preſerving it from the yoke of a treacher- 
* ous and deceitful, neighbour, who made a jeſt 
of good faich, honour, and the, moſt folemn 
< treaties,” The Prince of Orange then ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly, in an elegant ſpeech, in- 
forming them. Tnar he had been acquaint- 
ed of their nominating him to ſuch an impor- 
“ tant office: upon the firſt view. of ſuch a bur- 


6 then he coul but doubt of his ability to i 
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Fart «utmoſt application to che ſtudy of it, and 
| IX. 0 would yer double it. THAT he always im- 


plored the-aid of that God, Who had been 


8 «- the ſupport of his illuſtrious anceſtors: as 
ED & he propoſed: to tread in their ſteps," he hoped | 


to experience the ſame divine protection; and 
that i= giving up his perſon, life, and for- 
« tune, ab they had done before Him, he ſhould 
ce be able, as they were, to reſcue the republic 
« from the danger With which ſhe was threat- 
4% ened. Aﬀter which his ferene highneſs was 
inſtalled into the dignity of ſtadtholder, with all 
the uſual ceremonies, to the univerſal joy of the 
whole republic; for the adminiſtration of the 
wernment was now in a great treaſure inveſted 
in the Prince of Orange, partly as ſtadtholder, 
and partly as captain · general and admiral in chief: 
the tes alone had the power of making war or 
e peace, of entering into foreign alli- 
ances, wing» pe of taxes, and'coining of money; but 
the prince 5 the diſpoſal of all military commands 
both by land and 'ſea; in time of war by his own 
commiſſion, in time of peace by chat of the ſtates; 
a ſtadtholder, or overnor, he repreſented t the ſu- 
preme civil magiſtrate, ' in Which capacity ' he 
pardoned offenders, and nominated magiſtrates, 
the towns preſenting him the names of three, 
out of which he choſe one; in him reſided the 
dignity of the ſtate; he had a palace, a court, 
his guards, and all the other marks of external 
grandeur incident to princes; to him foreign 
miniſters paid their court, as did every one who 
was inclined to ſer ve his country in the fleet or 
army; in- the council of ſtate he had a ſeat, and 


à deciſive voice, but not in the aſſembly of the 


States General, though nothing could be tranſ- 
acted there wichout his knowledge, or . 
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his conſent. It is very certain, from the exer- Cx a. 
ciſe of this office in the United Provinces, that II. 
the power of the republic was never at a ſtand, www 
till the office of ſtadtholder was laid aſide ; and, 1747. 


in the opinion of judicious and impartial people, 
the commonwealth has been declining ever ſince: 
of this the republic was alſo thoroughly ſenſible, 
and in ſuch a manner that, ſoon afterwards, the 
_ dignity of ſtadtholder was made perpetual in 
the Prince of Orange, and his iſſue, whether 
male or female; by which he acquired more 
ſubſtantial honours than were conferred upon 


any of his illuſtrious progenitors. 
Tais alteration in the government was pro- 
ductive of the moſt beneficial conſequences to 
the republic, its allies, and all Europe: the 
States General prohibited the exportation of 
proviſions and warlike ſtores, except for the 
ſervice of the confederate armies, and their co- 
lonies; they ordered the inhabitants of Breda, 
Boiſleduc, and the other towns of the genera- 
lity, with every tenth man of the peaſantry, to 
bear arms; and they alſo prohibited all treaties 
with the French about contributions, with ſtrict 
orders to refuſe pioneers, waggons, horſes, or 
any aſſiſtance that might be required of them: 
a reſolution was made for augmenting the army 
with 30, ooo men; the city of Amſterdam be- 
gan to raiſe eighteen companies of militia of 
100 men each, and ſeveral other cities followed 
their example: a council of war was eſtabliſned 
for examining into the conduct of the governors 
of the barrier towns: and the ſtates of Zealand 
ordered their governors and-commanders, both 
at land and ſea, to attack, ſeize; and bring in 
all ſhips, as well in harbour as out of the ſame, 
coming from the French harbours or ats. 
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T he continuation of the campaign 
in the NxTHERNLAN DSR] and the 
battle of Var, or err: 
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the reduction of LIILo, and 
other places, in Durch Bza- 
BAN TH; and the termination of 
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'Þ ar A S foon as the e in Holland had 
5 begun to take effect, it ſeemed agreeable 
3 Fes to put nothing to the hazard till 
1747. that was rendered complete; which occaſioned 
it to be the earneſt entreaty and advice of the 
| Prince of Orange, communicated by M. de 
= Groveſtein, his maſter of the horſe, to the Duke 
ö of Cumberland, to confine his meaſures to the 
ſingle view of covering Maeſtrieht and Bergen- 
op Zoom, till he had eſtabliſhed his intereſt in 
the provinees, and to riſque nothing, while an 
= event of ſo much importance to t e common 
= cCuauſe was ſtill depending. While Count Lowen- 
1 dahl, and the Marquis de Contades, were extend- 
ing the French conqueſts in Duteh Brabant, the 
feen army, on the zoth of ONT * 
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to beſtir themſelves, after lying inactive above Cnae, 
fourteen weeks, with an intention of retaking III. 

Antwerp; but this city was under cover of the 
whole French army, and being ſo well fortified 1747- 


and protected, the confederates found the im- 
poſſibility of executing their deſign; which oc- 
caſioned them to retire between the two Nethes, 
for the ſecurity of Bergen- p- Zoom and Mae- 
ſtricht: though the French continued quiet in 
their cantonments till the 22d of May, when 
their monarch made his arrival at Bruſſels, upon 
which the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made to 


diſlodge the confederates; but not till after 
the French had employed 20, ooo men in digg- 
ing a canal from Mechlin to Louvain, to be 


filled with the waters of the river Dyle, a work 
which would not only promote the commerce, 
but the ſecurity of thoſe defenceleſs towns, while 
Marſhal Saxe was purſuing his ſcheme of reduc- 
ing Maeſtricht. The Duke of Cumberland 
very vigilantly attended the motions of the 

„ who quitted their cantonments, and 
marched into the territory adjacent to Louvain z 
from whence they extended themſelves as far as 


the ſources-of the Demer, within the neighbour- - 


hood of Bilſen, in the country of Liege, ſix 
miles weſt of Maeſtricht; where the Duke of 
Marlborough marched to attack the French, 
when he obtained the battle of Ramillies. The 
confederates apprehending, from the motions of 
the French, that they intended to inveſt Mae- 
ſtricht, judged it neceſſary to remove from be- 
bind the Demer, for the preſervation of ſo im- 
portant a place, which had been in the poſſeſſion 
of the Duteh almoſt a century: the confederates, 
therefore, reſolved to march with all expedition, 
and place themſelves between the French and 
8 c Maeſtricht, 
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Parr Maeſtricht, which brought on a battle between 
IX. the two armies. The French were drawing ſo near 
tte Maeſtricht, that Count Clermont, with 14,000 


1747. 


men, had taken poſt at Tongres, three miles 
north of Bilſen, and about ſix to the S. W. of 


Mlaeſtricht: the confederates propoſed marching 


to take poſſeſſion of the camp between Tongres 
and Bilſen; on the 16th of June, they decamp- 
ed from behind the Demer, marched all night, 
and next day encamped at Zonork; on the 19th 


they arrived at Haffelt, and marched by the 
left, in three columns, towards Lonaken, two 


miles N. E. of Maeſtricht, encamping the 
ſame night, between that place and Ghenck, 
about half a league ſouth of Lonaken; at the 
ſame time the different detachments under Count 


Daun, and the Prince of Wolfembuttle, with 


the huſſars under General Baronai, paſſed Bilſen, 


and encamped at the Grand Commandery; 


Where it was obſerved that the corps of Count 


Clermont had not retired behind Tongres, but 
were ſtill occupying the high ground from thence 
to Tongreberg, notwithſtanding the approach 


af the confederates, which made it evident that 


Marſhal Saxe intended to ſuſtain that corps with 


his whole force, and, if poflible, to gain the 


Oa the 20th of June, the confederates were put 


camp of Bilſen. This poſition of the French 


army made it impracticable to intercept the 
corps commanded by Count Clermont: it was 
therefore reſolved, by the Duke of Cumberland, 
Marſhal Bathiani, and Prince Waldeck, to take 
en of the camp of Bilſen, extending the 
eft to Millen, about three miles and a half ſouth 
of Lonaken, and about the ſame diſtance weſt 
of Maeſtricht; for which purpoſe the confede - 
rate army had orders to march by break of day. 
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in motion, the Engliſh, Hanoverians, and Heſ. Cap. 
ſians being on the left, inclining to Maeſtricht; III. 
the Dutch in the centre; and the Imperialiſt ? 
on the right, extending to Bilſen: about four in 1747. 


the morning the French cavalry were obſerved 


to be in motion, ſtretching towards the right 


of the confederates, who immediately concluded 


this was a deſign to gain the heights of Millen, 
and Herdereen, about three quarters of a mile 
to the N. W. of Millen, and to fall on the head 


of the confederate columns, which were then in 
march from their eamp inclining that way: about 
tix, the French irregulars, who flanked. the 


march of the confederare columns, were ſkir- 
- miſhing with the Auſtrian huſſars and Lycani- 
ans; in the mean time the Prince of Wolfem- 


buttle was ordered to occupy the villages of 
Grote and Kleine Spawe, lying between Bilſen 
and Herdereen, with the Heſſian infantry, and 


to form his cavalry in the plain between thoſe 
villages and the Grand Commandery; which 


effectually ſecured the poſt at Bilſen. However 
the French found time to occupy the heights 
of Herdereen, where they preſented three lines 


of cavalry on the hill, with their irregulars, both 
huorſe and foot, before them: this made it im- 
mediately neceſſary for the confederates to alter 


the intended poſition of their left, ſince they 
could not obtain poſſeſſion of thoſe heights; ac- 
cordingly it was unanimouſly agreed to extend 
the left to Wirle, within a mile to the weſt of 


- Maeſtricht, and about three miles from Herde- 
reen, the right ſtill occupying Bilſen as in the 


former poſition. As ſoon as the left wing of the 


confederate cavalry came up, it was formed in 
the plain below Herdereen, to check the French 


from adyancing, and give the Britiſh and Hano- 
Vor. IV. E e : verian 
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verian infantry, who were behind them, time 


to come up: which was executed, with great 
ſpirit, under the direction of Sir John Ligonier. 
After this, the whole day was ſpent in forming 
the confederate army, and it was determined to 


receive the French attack, if they thought fit to 


bring on a general action; as by advancing they 
would, in ſome degree, give up the advantage 
of their ground: in conſequence of this reſolu- 


tion, the villages of the Grand Commandery, 


and the two Spawes, were filled with infantry of 
the corps of reſerve, and a part of the detach- 
ment under Count Daun, whilſt the reſt made 
a flank towards Bilſen, where there was a ſtrong 
poſt, with cannon, to prevent the French from 
coming round: after which both armies canno- 
naded each other in the evening; but it grew 
ſo late that no engagement could be expected: 
however as the French were determined to be- 
gin the attack in the morning, they brought 
more ſquadrons upon the hill of Herdereen, dur- 
ing the night, where they threw up ſome works 
upon the brow of the hill; ſeveral batteries of 
the Engliſh artillery were placed to rake the 


French as they came down the hills; and both 


armies were intent on making the beſt diſpoſi- 


tions for a battle, the Britifh forces lying u 


their arms, though the Imperialiſts and Dutch 
ena 8 8 . 
O the 21ſt of June, as ſoon as the nocturnal 
gloom was diſſipated, the French marſhal put 


His troops into motion for the attack, advanc- 


ing the beſt brigades, among which were the 
Iriſh. troops that ſo bravely diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves at Fontenoy, towards the left wing of 
the confederates; the moſt advanced part of 
which were poſted at the village of Val, 3 
„„ . | l 
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a mile to the ſouth of Wirle, conſiſting of the CH AT. 
Britiſn regiments of Crawford, Pulteney, and III. 

Dejean, with Freudeman's Hanoverian battalion. 
The confederate generals diligently reconnoitred 1747. 


the French, who, about nine o'clock, were diſ. 
cerned, by Sir John Ligonier, to be advanc- 
ing towards Val: this genera] ſent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Forbes to the Duke of Cumberland with 
this intelligence, who immediately went thither 


_ - Marſhal Bathiani, and Prince Waldeck, going, 


at the ſame time, to prepare their reſpective 
corps. No ſooner. were the confederate batter- 
ries of the. left wing all fixed for the reception 
of the enemy, than the French infantry appeared 
coming down into the plain, through a. valley, 
formed in a vaſt column of ten battalions in 
front and ſeven deep, bearing directly at the 
village of Val, being a ſmall encloſure with five 
houſes in it, where almoſt the whole action hap- 
pened, which continued about five hours. The 


Britiſh batteries continued firing the whole time 


the French were advancing, as well upon their 
infantry, as the ſquadrons of horſe that ſupported 
the right and left flanks of their columns; and theſe 
batteries brought a terrible execution among the 
French, who, notwithſtanding the violence of 
the ſhot, carried on their attack with amazing 
vigour and intrepidity. At ten o'clock the can- 
nonading, of the French ſide, began againſt 
the village of Val, with the field- pieces that they 
brought with their infantry; the ſecond ſhot of 
Wahich killed the Baron Ziggeſaer, the German 
aid de camp to the Duke of Cumberland; and 
this was immediately followed by the attack of 
| their! firſt brigades, who. advanced with abun. 
dance of bravery, but were received with equal 
WG— ↄ²³Q.ſ. ⁵³W¹im ᷣ˙ Me . ̃ din, 
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 ParT Tux firſt brigades of the French were ſoom 
IX. diſperſed, with prodigious loſs; as were their 
WWYVV ſecond, third, and fourth divifions. Over- 


1747. 


powered by this conſtant ſupply of freſh troops, 


the regiments in Val were obliged to give way; 


but, being ſuſtained by the regiments of Wolfe, 


Charles Howard, Conway, and the Hanoveri- 


ans of Hauſs, they returned to the charge, and 
recovered their poſt. Fhe French brigades of 
Navarre, La Marque, Monaco, with Royal 
des Vaiſſeaux, were entirely ruined, and the Iriſh 
brigade ſuffered extremely: however they ftilt 


kept pouring on freſh lines of foot; theſe were 
alſo ſeveral times repulſed ; but as the French 
had freſh regiments immediately te. ſucceed the 


weakened battalions, they again took poſſeſſion: 


of the village, where the Britiſh and Hanove- 
rian battalions valiantly diſputed the victory, 


and, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the 
French, entered the village each of them four or. 
five different times. The inſtant that the French 
made the firſt general diſcharge of ſmall arms 
at the village,. the Duke of Cumberland ordered 


one of his aides de camp to go immediately to- 


Marthal Bathiani, to inform him that the left 


was attacked, that the French marſhal appeared 


| , | PPeared 
etermined to make his whole effort upon Val, 


and therefore deſired he would be attentive to 
ſupport him ſpeedily and effectually: the marſhal 
returned for anſwer that he was doing his ut- 
moſt for that purpoſe, having ordered away 
directly for the right, the nine battalions of the 


left wing which had been detached with Count 
Daun, and the five that were with the corps of 


reſerve; and would likewiſe ſupport his highneſs 
as much further as was poſſible: beſides this in- 
fantry, part of the ſquadrons under 1 
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Daun were ordered to join the left: the part Ch AP. 
of Daun's detachment arrived time enough to III. 
go into the village and do great execution, but 
the five battalions from the corps of reſerve did 1747. 


net arrive till after, as they were poſted further 
on the right. The Britiſh and Hanoverian 
troops bebaved ſo well in the line, that, about 
twelve o'clock, the Duke of Cumberland or- 
dered the whole left wing to advance upon the 
French, whoſe infantry gave way ſo faſt, that 
they were obliged to put cavalry behind them, 
and on their flanks, to drive them on with their 
ſwords: the center began likewiſe to advance 
under Prince Waldeck, who was at the head of 
the Dutch the whole day: and the Duke of 
Cumberland deſired Marſhal Bathiani to ad- 
vance, as his ground would allow him, to- 
wards Herdereen, to annoy the flank of the 
French; which ke did, driving them out of 
the village of Elcht, ſituate in the front of 
the hill of Herdereen, where they had taken 
poſt the night before; however the Auſtrians 
on the right could not advance fo faſt as the 
' Jeſt wing, though they kept moving on, and 
prevented the F rench from W any more 
troops from their left to the right. The French 
prepared to meet the confederates, and began 
to advance more infantry of their reſerve from 
Rempſt, all inclining to Val, and part of their 
cavalry of the right inclined to the center, to 
keep up the foot; when, the five battalions of the 
confederate corps of reſerve, as they were coming 
from the right towards Val, were over thrown 
by the mĩſconduct of ſome Dutch ſquadrons in the 
center, who perceived the infantry before them 


preſt hard upon by the French, and giving way 


but the Dutch, inſtead of ſuſtaining them, turned 
their. backs, went on a full gallep to the right 
- Ee 3 8 about, 
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Pa $35 about, and, together with the French, bore Jown, 


.and trampled upon, theſe battalions. The Duke 


"CSS of Cumberland rode immediately to the head of 
1747. the Dutch cavalry, and endeavoured, with the 


aſſiſtance of the Dutch Major-Gcneral Cannen- 
berg, to rally them, but in vain; the French 
ſquadrons ha ready entered with them, com- 
p ered, the Lopes ion, and divided the confede- 
; 5 while the Duke of Cumberland with difficul- 
ty rejoined the left wing, whoſe right flank, and 
the right flank of the village they ſuſtained, 
was now expoſed to two fires. Though the 
Punke of Cumberland had defired more infantry 
from the right wing before this, and ſix more 
battalions were, in march to Join him, yet this 
unexpected cowardice of the Dutch fo diſcon- 
certed all precautions, that it was time to think 
of e the retreat to Maeſtricht: how- 
ever the Britiſh cavalry, and ſome ſquadrons of 
the Imperialiſts commanded by General Bour- 
nonville, which had began to advance before, 
led on by Sir John Ligonier, were already got 
ſo far as to be on the point of charging the 
French cavalry, and did it fo ſuccebfully as 
to overthrow all before them; but, being too 
eager in the purſuit, they received a ſharp fire 
from ſome battalions which the French had 
poſted in a hollow way, and ſome hedges, 'to 
favour the flight of their horſe; by which the 
purſuers ſuffered a good deal; notwithſtanding 
Which they diſperfed thoſe! battalions, and ſome 
freſh ſquadrons which the French ſent down 
upon them; though, in this attack, Sir John 
Ligonier bad his horſe Killed,” and” WAP Thide 
priſoner by a carabineer 3 but theſe efforts were 
. while the confederate army was“ ſe 
the 015 of F Cumberland, clo 
dered 
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dered the cavalry off; he alſo ſent word to M CAE. 
ſhal Bathiani that he fhould retire towards Mae- III. 
ſtricht, and move towards Veltweſe] and Lona -= 
ken, to favour his retreat. This being done, 1747. 


the retreat was put into execution, about three 
in the afternoon; the left wing retiring ſlowly, 
and in good order, bringing off all the heavy 
field artiſlery, though they left ſixteen pieces of 
ſmall” cannon behind. Marſhal Saxe, perceiv- 
ing the route of the left wing of the confede- 
rates, 'ordered a body of troops to purſue them 
to Maeſtricht; at the ſame time giving orders 
for attacking the right, in which were the Auſ- 
trians and Butch: but the French were deter- 
red from attacking the left wing of the confe- 
derates, who retreated with the greateſt regula- 
| rity, and were only cannonaded in their march to 
Maeſtricht, where they arrived about five clock; 

the Tmperialiſts and Dutch alſo arrived there a- 
bout ſeven, tho? the former were briſkly attacked 


in their retreat, from which they diſengaged them» 


{elves to the prejudice of the French, who immedi- 
ately occupied the poſts-which the Allies had aban- 
Youu; with thirty battalions and as many ſquadrons; 
Tn French loſt about 1, 200 horſe, and 
480 foot, either killed or wounded,. and 
amongſt them four lieutenant- generals ; "the 
had alſo 700 men, and 60 officers, taken pri- 
ſoners, amongſt which were the Brigadier Mar- 
| wt Blondel, and' the fourth brother to Lord 
lon, who commanded. the regiment of that 
name: they alſo loſt ſix ſtandards, ſeven pair of 
colours, and three colaur' ſtaffs. © The loſs of the 
confederates was greatly leſs, though it fell al- 
moſt wholly" tc — the "Engliſh, Hanoverians, 
and Heſſians former had 2, 1 io men killed, 


. or taken * including officers; 
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Pan the Hanoverians 2,435 £ and the Heſſians 38 5: 


IX. 


the Auſtrians alſo loſt 600 men, and the Dutch 


i180; in all 3, 680; with ſixteen pieces of can- 


1747. 


non, four Fm ſtandards, and one pair of 
Hanoverian colours: the principal officers killed 
among the Engliſh, were, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams of Major-General Howard's regiment, 


and Lieutenant-Colonel Roſs of Douglas's ; the 


wounded were Major-General Bland, Lord Glaſ- 


gow, the Lieutenant-Colonels Macdougal, Mar- 


tin, Lockart, Deane, Stanhope, and Jackſon; 


and the priſoners were Sir John Ligonier, Colo- 
nel Conway, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Ro- 
bert Sutton of the Duke's regiment of dragoons: 
among the Hanoverians, Colonel Hardenberg, 
and two lieutenant- colonels were killed; Lieute- 


nant- General Druchtleben, Brigadier Sporcken, 


' Colonel de Munchow, and ſeven lieutenant- 
. . Solonels, were wounded : but none of theſe ac- 


cidents happened to any. officer of diſtinction 
among the reft of the confederate army. 
Tux confederates immediately paſſed the 


 Maeſe, into the Duchy of Limberg, where they 


encamped, and extended to Viſet; the head 
quarters being at Heer, about two miles ſouth 
of Maeſtricht; though they threw up intrench- 
ments at Lichtenberg, on the weſtern ſide of 
the Maeſe oppoſite to Heer, and alſo on the 


mountain of St Peter between Lichtenberg and 


Maeſtricht: while the French continued in their 
former ſituation about Tongres, their monarch 
having his head quarters at the caſtle of Hamal, 
on the ſouth ſide of the Jaar, about one third 
of the way between Tongres and Maeſtricht. 
ITzouon the confederates loſt the honour. of 
the victory, they ſecured. Maeſtricht ; but Ber- 
op · Zoom became the victim of . 

| | eat: 
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defeat: for Count Lowendahl immediately ISR Cnay. 
ed to inveſt it, with 36,000 men, as ſoon as the III. 
confederates had paſſed the Maeſe; while Mar- N 
ſhal Saxe made ſeveral marches, and counter- 1747. 
marches, to amuſe the allies, who could not fo 
far penetrate into their ſcheme, as to make any 
probable gueſs at their abiolute deſtination : 
ſome time it was conjectured they aimed at 
Breda, at others that Lillo was what they want- 
ed; when, on a ſudden, it was known that they 
were marching to Bergen-op-Zoom, about fifty 
miles north of Maeſtricht, where they arrived, 
on the 12th of. July, to the great ſurprize and 
conſternation of the inhabitants, who immedi- 
ately ſent an expreſs. with intelligence of it to the 
Prince Stadtholder ; upon which the council of 
ſtate was aſſembled at the Hague, where it was 
inſtantly reſolved, that troops ſhould be directly 
ſent. to the relief of Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
all the military in the inces were ordered to 
join the corps under the direction of the Prince 
of Saxe- De formerly field- mar- 
| ſhal in the imperial ſervice, who had, by this 
time, very prudently got within che lines of 
Bergen · op- Zoom, and, with the junction of theſe 
troops, found himſelf at the head of twenty bat- 
talions and fourteen ſquadrons; beſides which he 
ſpeedily expected a ſtrong reinforcement, under 
— Waldeck, from the confederate army on 
the Maeſe. | 
\ BznGEN-oP-Zoom is the ſtrongeſt fortifica- 
tion of Dutch Brabant, ſituate upon a branch 
of the Scheld, which ſeparates it from Zealand, 
twenty miles weſt of Breda, and twenty north 
from Antwerp; literally ſignifying the hill upon 
the Zoom, or Hem, and meta phorically a border, 
: eee ee ane 3 emi- 
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PART nence, and bears the title of a marquiſate, hav- 

. . ing an appenaged diſtrict about thirty miles long 

from north to ſouth, and about eighteen broad: 8 5 

1747. this was ertfted into a marquiſate, by the Emperor 0 

Charles V. in favour of Antonio de Glimes, bis 
favourite; ſince which it deſcended, by heirs 
female, to the elector palatine, who was, in ſome 
ſort, ſovereign of it, but held it as a moving 
fief of the duchy of Brabant, and the States Ge- 
neral had à right to keep a -garrilon” there for 
the ſecurity of their frontiers; the whole reve- 
nue to tlie elector being between 80 and 90, 0 
florins a year! The town contained twenty good 
ſtreets, five ſquares, and about 1/100 houſes, the 
number of inhabitants being about 7,000% it was 
beſieged in vain by the Prince of Parma in 1 558; 
and again, in 1622, by the Marquis Spinola, who 
vas obliged'to quit it with the loſs of 10,600 men. 
The States General, conſidering the importance 
of it, got it fortified, in 1700, by the famous 
Cochorn, their engineer general, who erected a 
large half moon on the ſide of Antwerp, called 
Kyk en de pot, ſtrengthened by four good re- 
dend farniſhed with cannon, and joining a 
fortified line: on the fide of the Scheld were two 
; gaanals, called old and new harbour, by which, 
at every tide," 8 and ſup 4 mig ight be 
carried into th town, in ſpite of the beſiegers: 
the entfanct of the ne harbour was covered 
by a regular fort, of five baſtions, called Zuyd 
Scharits, f Iitunted as to defend - khe entrance of 
both harbours': on the ſide of Steenbergen, to 
the north; were the forts of Moermont, Pilſen, 

E and Rover, about Uwürter Bf n mils diſtance 
from kach Other, with à well fortified line extended 
to fort Rover, beyond which Wis an iaundation 
reaching to Steenbergen ; beſides, by means of 
_— 4 1 aa of the country round the 

town 
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town might be laid under water: on the eaſt CH Ab. 
was another inundation formed by the waters of III. 
the Scheld and the Zoom, which rendered the AW 
country, on that ſide, marſhy and inacceſſible: 1747. 


the body of the town was defended by a ram- 
part, about a league in circumference, flanked 


by ten baſtions, which were covered by five 


horn- works: the ramparts were mounted with 
150 pieces of artillery; and the Prince of Heſſe 
Philipſthal commanded 1 in the town, witty a gar- 
riſon of 3, 000 men 


| CounT Lowegvien: inveſted the 1 town n only 


on the fide of Antwerp, when he ſent a meſſage 
to the governor demanding him to ſurrender 
the place; who replied, that he was determined 
to defend it to the laſt extremity: for it is to be 
obſerved, that the governor had ſo eaſy a com- 
munieation with the lines of Roſendahl, that 
proviſions and reinforcements could never be 
"Ag, while that communication -was pre- 
ſerved; beſides, at that very juncture, the ma- 
gazines were plentifully ſtored, and all the for- 
tifications in excellent order: the French imme- 


diately began to break ground, and throw up 
trenches; but their heavy artillery did not ar- 
rive till the 16th of July, when they erected 


three batteries, and began to play furiouſſy a- 
gainſt the lines and upon the town, which was ſo 
vigorouſly returned that the beſiegers loſt a great 
number of men. On the 18th Baron Cronſtrom ar- 

rived in the town, being appointed, by the 

ſtadtholder, governor of Brabant; ſo that now 
the garriſon was commanded by this antient ge- 


-neral, who began to make a reſolute defence; 
While the French not only exacted heavy contri- 


butions in the adjacent country, but fired, from 
three batteries of cannon and two of e 
42 | e 
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Par red hot balls, bombs, and carcaſes, into the 


IX. 


town, which. made great deſolation, burning 


down ſeveral houſes, and the magnificent colle- 


1747. 


- a terrible repulle in attacking the fort Kyk en 


giate church dedicated to St Gertrude. | 

_ Tax French ſpent nine days in making their 
approaches, during which they ſuffered very 
ſeverely from the batteries of the town and forts ; 
for ſome of their magazines were blown up, and 
ſeveral of their - beſt engineers deſtroyed : they 


had made an unſucceſsful attempt at the head of 


the lines towards Steenbergen; and they received 


de pot: the Fler, in the town was diminiſhed 
by the loſs o 
the beſiegers was incredible, they were advanced 


near enough to be killed by the muſketry, and 
they carried on the attack ſurrounded with ſcenes 


of deſolation, their lines, and even their trenches, 


being full of dead bodies, ſwelled, bloated, and 


infectious with putrefaction. The beſiegers were 
ſo annoyed with the ſtench: of the ſlain, thar 


Count Lowendahl, on the 23d of July, a 


a meſſage to Baron Cronſtrom, deſiring a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms, that he might have an oppor- 


cunity of burying his dead, and removing ſo 


many -ſhocking and pernicious ſights from the 
trenches: but the governor told the meſſenger, 


That it was the buſineſs of a general to 


take towns, not wilfully to deſtroy them; 
<< ſuch acts ſhewing more of the fury and 


_ << brutality: of the tartar, than the courage and 


«©. gallantry of the ſoldier: that Count Lowen- 
<< dahl, inſtead of obtaining conqueſt in a 


brave and noble manner, was'\endeavouring 


to ſpread around an univerſal deſolation 3 and, 
therefore, it was the inflexible reſolution of 
% the governor, the council of war, and the 


ſeveral men; but the loſs among 
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„ garriſon in general, that they would not al- CHAT. 
« low a ſuſpenſion of arms, and neither give, III. 
« nor receive, that, or any other, favour.” wwe 
This redoubled the fury of the French artillery, 1747. 
and Count Lowendahl was determined to make | 
an attempt upon Steenbergen, to deſtroy the 
communication of the town and country; but 
the place was reinforced by a detachment from 
the lines, and the French repulſed with conſi- 
derable loſs. i teak 165 8 4 5 n 

Tux beſiegers had now loſt upwards of 5,000 
men, but they were reinforced by 10,000, ſent, 
by Marſhal Saxe, under the Count St Germain; 
though, as there was a great ſcarcity of provi- 
fions among them, a great number of the French 
were incapable of ſervice. The beſiegers were 
now employing their miners, to advance by ſap 
towards the outworks of the town, directing 
their aim to the poligon of Cochorn ; while a 
ſtrong detachment opened the trenches againſt 
the forts Rover and Pilſen, in the front of the 
lines, where the Prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen 
commanded : but the Britiſh regiment of high- 
landers, commanded by Lord John Murray, 
made a fally, on the 2th of July, from fort Ro- 
ver, ſlew 400 of the beſiegers, burnt their bat- 
teries, and drove them from the trenches, to 
which they returned, and, after making three 
unſucceſsful atracks againſt the forts, entirely 
abandoned the attempt. 5 

Tux beſiegers directed all their attention to 
make a lodgment before the town; ſeveral ſal- 
lies were made by the garriſon, and three of the 
French batteries deſtroyed; notwithſtanding 
which, on the loth of Auguſt, the beſiegers 
ſprung a" mine, in the night, under the ſaliant 
angle of the baſtion of Cochorn, which * 
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- Parr: ſome way for them, they reſolutely forced them- 
IX. ſelves into the covered way, where they pro- 
— poſed to make a lodgment; but the garriſon, 
1747. being well apprized of their intentions, fell upon 
them with ſuch fierceneſs and determination, 


that, in a little time, the French were repulſed, 
with a dreadful ſlaughter: during the time of 
aſſault, the garriſon ſprung a mine, which did 
terrible execution, inſtantaneouſly blowing up 
two companies of grenadiers of the regiment of 
Normandy; which obliged the French to re- 
treat from their intended nn after the 
loſs of | 2,500 men. 


- PRINCE Walvmen whh tha: ates. 1 


body of forces from the confederate army to 
Dutch Brabant, reſigned his command, at Boil- 


leduc, to Lieutenant General Baron Sechwart⸗ 


zemberg who was joined, at Oudenboſch, by 
Major General Burmania, with all the cavalry 


from the lines, when his force conſiſted of twen- 


ty battalions and thirty-two ſquadrons ; with 
which he propoſed to make an attack upon the 


beſiegers, while the troops under the Prince of 
Saxe. Hildburghauſen, in the lines, and thoſe in 
the town, were to ſally upon them in front: 
the attempt was begun on the 1th of Auguſt, 
about ſeven in the morning, by the village of 


Wou, but they found the Beſiegers ſo ſtrongly 
iritzenched- that it was impoſſible to fall on them 
to any advantage, which made them retire to 
the lines: it had however the good effect to ſe- 
cure the junction of General Baronai, at the 
head of 6, oo0 light horſe, with the army; the 
alarm among the beſiegers having recalled the 


Count St Germain, Who was ſent to intercept 


them. The ſame evening the beliegers formed 


1 a lodgment: near "the baſtion of Zealand; ſeveral 


engineers 
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engineers arrived from England for the defence Caare 
of the town; and a terrible fire was maintained III. 
by the garriſon, and the beſiegers; both ſuffered —L—, 
by mining and countermining, and, on the 15th, 1747+ 
the French attacked the lunette of Zealand, but 
had 200 men blown up, and great part of their 
works ruined, by a mine; they advanced how- 
ever to the alſault. but were twice repulſed, the 
action laſting two hours, with a contipual fire 

from the cannon and muſketry: the next morn- 
ing, the beſiegers returned to the charge, and, 
after ſeveral repulſes, took poſt. on the lunette, 
the beſieged keeping ſleſnion of the jambour, 
from whence they valaly endeavoured to diſlodge 
the beſiegers, though they ble up 300 of them. 
The mining continued. inceſſantly, with dread- 
ful execution; and the beſiegers ſet ſeveral of the 
ſtreets in flames; but, on the 25th of Auguſt, 
being the feaſt of St Lewis, upon which day 
Count Lowendahl had promiſed the ek | 
monarch to make him a preſent of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, the French threw an incredible number 
of red hot balls into the town, and made three 
attacks on the lunette of Utrecht, where they 
were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The army 
of Baron Schwartzemberg, by a reinforcement 
from the Duke of Cumberland, was now. aug- 
mented to forty battalions and 10,000, horſe: 
the beſiegers were alſo reinforced by 12, O00 
men, and Count Lowendahl diſmounted his 
cavalry to do duty in che trenches. Sallies, mines, 
and countermines, continued, with equal lofs on 
both fades, till the 10th of. September, when 
the beſiegers played violeatly, from fix batteries, 
againſt the lines and the town, particularly at 
the baſtions of Cochorn and. Pucelle, and the 


ravelin of Dedem, which they battered in 
8 : | breach: 
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breach: the fire was vigorouſly returned by the 
.. garriſon, ſo that nothing but the thunder of 
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'—— cannon, ' burſting of bombs, and the diſmal 


1747: 


reons of the wounded, were to be heard; no- 


thing was to be ſeen but ſheets of lightning and 
| ſmoke; which continued till the 15th, when 


the beſiegers had made a conſiderable breach in 
the ravelin of Dedem, and four . breaches in the 
baſtions of Pucelle and Cochorn; which encou- 
raged Count Lowendahl to take the reſolution 
of ſtorming the breaches : though the governor 
fo little apprehended ſuch an attempt, that he 
had not taken a ſingle precaution againſt it. 
Count Lowendahl, on the! 'evening of the 15th, 
made the neceſlary diſpoſitions to mount to the 
aſſault: he committed the care of the trenches 


to fourteen companies of grenadiers, thirteen bat- 


ralions, 100 voluntiers, and 900 labourers, that 


they might be ready to open them at break 


of day: fix companies of grenadiers, ſuſtained 
by as many battalions, with 300 labourers, three 
l of ſappers, each brigade conſiſting of 
eight men, twenty cannoneers, and twenty work- 
men, were nominated, at the ſame time, for the 
attack of the baſtion of Pucelle; a like num- 


ber were diſpoſed. for that of Coehorn; and two 
companies of grenadiers, preceded by 200 vo- 
lunteers, and ſuſtained by one battalion, two 


auxiliary companies, with 300 labourers, were 


deſtined for the attack on the ravelin of Dedem. 


All theſe troops had a ſignal appointed, by four 
o'clock in the morning of the 16th, by two ſal - 


vos from their mortars, which poured a terrible 
quantity of bombs all at once into the ravelin 
of Dedem; and, as ſoon as theſe had their ef- 


fect, the beſiegers threw themſelves into the 


foſſe; coming on with the greateſt impetuoſity 
5 i 1 | . | to 
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to make the aſſault at the breach: two compa- CH Ay. 
nies of grenadiers, who were a reſerve at the III. 
gorge of the ravelin, mounted it immediatel/ 

to aſſiſt the troops that were in the ravelin; the 1747. 
firſt of theſe companies was ſoon put into diſor- | 
der; the ſecond made its utmoſt efforts, but, 
being over-powered with numbers,” was obliged 
to retire :. the French immediately forced 255 


the ſally port of Fallenius, mounted the four 
breaches in the baſtions of Pucelle and Cochorn, 
where they forced the intrenchments, drove the 
garriſon from their poſts, ſpread themſelves from 
right to left 1 175 the curtains, formed in order 
5 ge and came down into the town before 
the body of the garriſon could be aſſembled, 
Baron Cronſtrom, inſtead of attending to the 
preſervation of the place, was lumbering out 
the indolence. of age quietly, in his quarters; 
Where the regiment of Deutz made ſome oppo- 
Nenn 1 N ; 2 
ſition, till the Prince of Heſſe Philipſthal came 
up with as many as he could gather in the con- 
fuſion, which were principally highlanders com- 
manded by Lord John Murray,, who fought 
like. lions in defence of the Dutch, by which 
they fayoured the eſcape of General Cronſtrom, 
whoſe quarters were then, ſurrounded by the 
| French, and by which they 1 maniſeſt- 
ed, that the vulgar unpoliſhed highlander, if 
not .miſled,, is both equally brave and faithful, 
As ſoon as the French came down into the town, 
they were poſted in the avenues of the great 
ſquare. towards the Steenbergen ſtreet z from 
whence, as ſoon as, a certain number were got 
together, they were immediately ſent, in a karge 
column, into the ſquare, where the Scotch high- 
landers made a, reſolute 98 but, in the 
midſt of their brayery, they were unſupported 
Vol. IV. ieee F f e " Ha B5Y. by 
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Paar by the Dutch, who got to the Steenbergen gate, 
: * 8 and abandoned the town in the utmoſt confuſion, 
AA as/allo did the army in the lines, leaving the 
1747. unfortunate. inhabitants to the fury of the ſol- 
P he French were now abſolute maſters 
place, a general under enſued, and 
Hs of the private aſſailants were amply reward- 
ed for their braver 4 the military cheſts of the 
regiments in garriſon, the ſilver plate and ſtron 
boxes of Baron Cronftrom, the Prince of Heſle 
thpſthal, the Prin qo Anhalt, Lieutenant- 
zeneral Lely, "Mor enefal Thierry, and the 
15 * cers, fell a prize to the victorious 
| 1025 who alſo enriched. nemſelves with the 
baggage of the princes, generals, and other officers, 
with the ſtores, and valuable effects of 
ie 1 6 5 the rout of the body of troops 
encamped i in the lines was ſo complete, thar their 
whole Fare was pillaged and many of the bat- 
talions Jeſt their arms behind them, in the 
Places where they were depoſited: the rench 
did not loſe above 300 men in the affault, 
ough they Killed 400, and took 1,60 riſo- 
ners in the town, among whom, was ajor- 
| General Lewe, Who was, indiſ ped. and could 
not join in the flight the Dutch loft about 
2.000 men ja the r and the lines, ſince 5 
hmencernent. of, th e ſiege, which colt th 
Erenc nee. of * 20,000 men before he 
could ray a; this virgin fortreſs out of - 12 5 


e ichtbedlately on ob- 
taining 125 important acqueſt, ſent intelligence 
of it to the French monafch; who was ſo over- 
joyed at ſuch an unempected accident, that he 
inſtantly declared the ſubduer of Bergen - op Zoom 
a Marſhal of France, and ordered te deum 5 


be ſung for it throughout all his deminions. Cn AT. 
Count Lowendabl alſo wrote an account of his III. 
ſucotſꝭ to the ſecretary of war, wherein he ac 
quainted him “ That he could not but laugh 1747 

e at the accounts wich which the Dutch an 


«. Engliſh gazetteers had filled their writings-z 
„ two nations apc Oe and _ 
* tomed to trade, that they thought powder 
4 and ball, ieges and battles, were tranſacted 
* on the exchanges of London and Amſterdam : 


1 : 


that they adapted heir, ideas ever to E 
had 


<<. ary motiwes z though he could wiſh 
found the Dutch generals in the mercantile 
way, but he cauld abſolve them of any ſtain 
„of that nature z it would have ſa ved the brav- 
.<;oft anmy in the univerſe, two months unheard 
uf fatigves and dangers: for it was wholly 
„ wing to the brave a ui df France, 
headed by the gallanteſt officers, an <agineer- 
general in whoſe praiſe no pen or tongue 
* could ifpeak enough 5 it was Owing to the wiſe 

1 principles of mathematics, deduced into. prac- 
cite where he had the pleaſure of ſeeing all 
the thnory of Vauban, and Cochon, reſolved 
imo corollary and detonſtration.. But, not- 
withſtanding this -commendition of the Dutoh 


.the place was not betrayed, it certainly was. ſur- 


2 ; eſpocially as Marſtal Lowendahl, after 


e was in poſſeſſion of it, confeſſed that an aſſault 
War imprafticable, : and the place. | according 
parent chat if Baron Croentirom did ogt con- 


mise at the aſſault, he did nat foreſee it, either 


in the toma whan it was taken, and if he ap- 


from 


pvebended ED 128 haye had 19,900 
l 5 7-2 3 
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Pear from the lines; beſides, he had made no pre- 
IX. paration, had given no orders for the letting the 
vater into the ditch, though he very well knew 
8 that the cavette, or drain, in the middle of it, 
was entirely choaked by the rubbiſh of the 
works; to which may be added, that when the ra- 
velin ot Dedem was loſt; the Dutch never thought 
ol diſcharging the batteries upon the lower flanks, 
or the maſked pieces of eannon that were dif- 
poſed on purpoſe to clear the ditch, which they 
might have done, and which it was natural for 
them to do; nor did they touch the ſluiee, 
though it was all the while in their power, and 
which would have let ſeven feet water in, within 
the ſpace of as many minutes: there is ſtill ano- 
ther reaſon to ſuſpect the treachery of the Dutch, 
and this is from another part of the ſame letter 
wrote by Marſhal Lowendahl to the ſecretary of 
war, wherein he informed him, That when 
e the, tremendous artillery of his majeſty had 
| e rendered it impoſſible to live within 1,000 
& paces of the chemin covert, and the place was 
| | Filled wich 10000 men, the French troops 
SD could have cut off the whole garriſon if they 
4 pleaſed ; but the officers, with a generoſity 
5 peculiar ro the French nobility, reſtrained the 
+, hedted ſoldiers, | by crying no bad: blood ! no 
. eyelty 1 and jet chem generouſly eſcape, 
„ though ey. could- 1 mow: them: to the 

d ford 2? | 
„ importance of this as ks to 
| ths French the whole coaſt of the Scheld z ef- 
ey as the forts Rover, Moremont, and 
Pinſen, demanded to capitulate, and the garri- 
ſons were made priſoners of war, as well as that 
of the ſouth fort, or Waterſchans; beſides which 
>. Fort Frederic * n as 1e 
o, 
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Lillo, after they were defended. for ſeven days Cn ay. 


each, the garriſon of the latter retreating to Cruys 


III. 


Schans, where Major General Thierry, with 800 


men, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
. DvurinG the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom,. the 


French army, under Marſhal Saxe, fired their 


camp, at Tongres, marched to St Tron, and 


174. 


continued their rout by Tirlemont to Louvain 3 = 


though | the French monarch, immediately. on 
hearing of the reduction of Bergen-op-Zoom, ſer 
out for Verſailles, having conſtituted. Marſhal 
Saxe Governor of the conquered Netherlands, 
and rewarded Count Lowendahl with a marſhals 


| ſtaff but his majefty did not enter Paris, which 


was prepared to receive its elated monarch 


in triumph, whoſe arms had been more ſucceſs- 
ful in three years, than thoſe of Lewis the Great 
had been in thirty; | becauſe England wanted 
her Marlborough, while France had -her Saxe. 


The confederate army being reinforced by 4,000 + 


additional troops of the Hanoverian forces, late- 


ly taken into the Britiſh pay, quitted their camp 


by Maeſtricht, to obſerve the motions of Marſhal 


Saxe, and march down towards the right of the 
Demer; where the French gave them ſome little 
alarms, after which both armies retired into 
winter quarters; the French taking up their 
cantonments 'in the conquered proyinces, the 


Engliſh, Dutch, and Hanoverians in the neigh- 


bourhood of Breda, and the Imperialiſts betwixt 


the Macſe and the Rhine; upon which the Duke 


of Cumberland returned to London, where he 
arrived on the 13th of November. Thus termi- 


nated the campaign, of 1947, on the fide of the 


Netherlands; a campaign truly glorious to the 


French, prejudicial to all the confederates, and 


particularly — the Dutch; there was 
55 | 3 5 


not 


\ 14 
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Part hot one ſſagle town remaining of the Auſtrian 
IX. Netherlands unreduced, and only Maeſtricht to 
cover the jaterier barrier of Holland: on the 

1747. ſide of Dutch Flanders, the lillies of France 
5 were waving triumphant over the head of the 

Belgian lion; and Bergen- op- Zoom, the maid- 
den fortress, which: had never till now been vio- 

lated, was proſtituted to the luſt of France; not- 

_ withſtanding the Duteh governor declared, at 

the commencement of che ſiege, that Bergen- 

op-Zoom was a virgin, and ſhe: ſhould die like 
tlie daughter of the brave old Roman, Virginius, 
before ſhe ſhould: be polluted by the faithlek 

Gaul. From this unſuceeſsful exertion of her 

mintary ſtrength, conjoined to that of her allies, 

Britain became ſenſible: that the ocean was her 

2 province, where ſhe could ride in abſo- 
lute ſbvereigaty; this was confirmed by the na- 
val victories ſhe was obtaining, while France was 
fudduing the proper towns of the Durch-; this 
was what Britain could continue to do againſt her 
maritime opponents; and this was the proper 
ſcene of action for her, to reduce the houſe of 

| Bourbon to ſuch a medioerity of power, as was 
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The campaign in 1 and 
. Gxnoa. The reduction of Ni cx, 

- MonTALnaN, VIII A Franca, 

_ and VenT ura, by Marfhal 
BILE ISLE. The return of the 
Aus rr Ans into the territories of 
the Gznozss ; the ſiege of Gz- 

Noa; the ſecond retreat of the 
| AveTRIANS, from that capital; 
and the invaſion of the PLargan- 

' TIN, by the Genozss, The at- 
tempt of the Faznen to | 
into PrepmonT ; the battle of 
Exziuns 5 and the further opera- 
tions, of both armies, to che con- 
4 uſion of the campaign, | at 
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nE Auftrivns, cn. 
ing retreated out of Provence, extendtd IV. 
| * in Piedmont during the winter 


I. Marſhal Belleiſle PE 1747. 


rein- 
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Pazr reinforcements, to enable bim to penetrate into 


IX. 
1747. 


the county of Nice, and march to the relief of 


to recover. The army, to be commanded by 


Marſhal Belleiſle, was to conſiſt of 60,000 men, 
including 8, ooo Spaniards from Savoy; but 
as they could not be ſpeedily aſſembled, the 
marſhal turned his attention towards aſſiſting 


the city of Genoa, by ſending over ſeveral de- 
tachments, in ſuch ſmall veſſels, as might eſcape 


the vigilance of. the Britiſn ſquadron; he alſo 


employed a part of his army in reducing the 


iſlands: ot St Margaret and St Honorat, Which 
he retook, making the garriſons, conſiſting of 
500 men, priſoners of war; and then, being 


joined by all his reinforcements, marched to- 


wards the Var, which he paſſed, on the 12th 


trian general, had collected his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Ventimiglia; but, as the 


of April, without any interruption. The. Auſ- 


15, O00 Piedmonteſe were to be employed in the 


recovery of Genoa, the remaining Auſtrians 


conſiſted only of 28,000 men, which were too 


inconſiderable to make any oppoſition againſt 


the French, who took poſſeſſion of Nice with- 
iglia was 


abandoned on the approach of the French. The 


Auſtrians retired towards Final and Savona, 
which were in the poſſeſſion of his Sardinian Ma- 


jeſty; from whence General Brown ſent intelli- 


gence to that monarch, at Turin, that it was 


abſolutely neceſſary to recall the forces beſore 


Genoa, to cover Piedmont and Lombardy; the 


ſiege was accordingly raiſed; this was all that 


: Marſhal Belleiſle wanted on that fide, and he no 


ſooner ſucceeded in this important point, but he 


© 


i—— Genoa, Which the Auſtrians were endeavouring 


out reſiſtance; Montalban held out but a day; 
Villa Franca not a week; and Ventimig] 


% 
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ected an invaſion into Piedmont, in concert Ca Ar. 
[os his brother the chevalier, who was to enter IV. 


that country on the ſide of Dauphine, and the 


armies: were to join in the valley: of nds near 1 747. 


Coni. 5 
Warrz the French and Spaniards w were intent 
on penetrating into Piedmont, che Auſtrians 
were preparing to pierce. through the paſſages of 
the Bochetta, and obtain the repoſſeſſion of Ge- 
noa: but the court of Verſailles was equally vi- 
gilant in protecting the republic, by ſending 
them reinforcements and ſupplies; and, to en- 
courage the ſtate in a perſeverant behaviour a- 
gainſt the Auſtrians, the French monarch ſent 
the Duke de Boufffers, in the quality of ambaſ- 
8 ſador to the republic, and to act as comander 
in chief of the forces to be employed for its de- 
fence ; who, on the. 20th of March, was intro- 
duced to the doge and ſenate; whom he ad- 
dreſſed 1 in the following, manner 


e Prince. ! Moſt 4xcellent Lords, 


I 


66 , facht to his engagements, has * me to 
participate with you in your labour, and in 
„your glory. 
H has ordered me to declare to JOU, chat 
«, rt is reſolved, whatever it may coſt him, to 
c reſtore to this generous and unfortunate re- 
public, the ſplendor and independance which 
c the moſt barbarous nations would bluſh in an 
54 attempt to deprive you of. 1 
++ In your. misforcune, I cannot help ak. 
« ing it a great. advantage, that the moſt. ho- 
* nourable part of you have adhered. to ſound 
2 N indeed, if your enemies ſhould. wm 
, 0 rel po 
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| Part <5 poſe the: moſt ſpecivus capitnlativni/to- you, 


«© what confidence can you pla- in a power fo 


5 determined to enſlave you; as the court of 
"I Vienna ſeems to be? It has deftrnyed: your 


6 fortunes, it has attemprec. to reduce you to 
the vileſt ſlavery; by the mouth even of its 
e general, it has ckreatened yqur citizens. with 
c the moſt infamous puniſſunent 3 but it has not 
«© yet been in its power to rob you cither of your 

% honour or your liberry theſe ineſtimable 
things, a thouſand tines more precious than 
«life 1tſelf, you are ſult poſſeſſed of, It is to 
<< yourſelves that you'pwe this-happy: revolution, 
< which has been e'fefted! without, and even 
prevented, the ſoccours of your allies. Ir is 
your preſent attions, . illuſtrious? republic 
< which render you the emulation of chat an- 
tient Rome, of that ſenate, the courage of 

% whom the praſence of Hannibal, and: even 
« of a victorious army, then under the walls of 
<< that city, could not abate.” 

NE V x loſe fight, therefore, of your real 
«/invdrefls 5 en the one hand! you ſee ſhame 
_ « and'flavery, on the other glory and _ | 
* Ayover all things. . et to 

« providenee, which always deteſted 1 
4 the wonderful things it has done for you, have 
too ſtrongly che mark of divinity: upon them, 
for you not to rere wioht ee pe 
n ee ak 

e Frier a precio, ler uy not employ-i ho 
4 vain deliberations: let one ſpirit animate us 
* in ſhort, moſt excellent lords, vouchſaſe ts put 
n confidence in one Who has your: ef more 
<< ar heart than any man on earth. 8 
sgl be the berter Frenchman. in be⸗ 
1 . ter ä 
3 8 66 ew 


- ny eg me your dungen my ver is 10 en- Ch AT. 
* Br ng it; I wilf make it che utmoſt of my IV. 


lory to ſecure you from it.?“ 

o which the doge made the following reply: 
„ Tax ſentiments your excellency deliver- 
ed +0 our” republie, in the name of the 
% moſt Chriſtian King, have entirely erazed 
«the remembrance of her paſt misfortunes, 
and ſweetened the bitterneſs of our pre- 
* ſent ſituation. We now look on our coun- 
« try as in a flate of perfect "ſecurity, 
through the intereſt of monarchs,” as great in 
«© their power, as' in the exact Jecomplifiiing 
40 « their promiſes. 

„Tux republic now beurtity rejoiees in hav- 
e ing fulfilled” her engagements with invincible 
s ſteadines: the diſgraces ſhe has laboured un- 
8e _ have only ſerved to augment her cou- 

« 85 , and redouble her conſtanc. 
| rr P1D in the moſt fatal Seis the 
« hal been, and is ſtill ready to ſacrifice all for 
"8 the Prefervation of her liberty; and more- 
4 over, if her efforts can once open the way to 

the invincible arms of his Chriſtian Majeſty, 
4 to accelerate the generous effects of his mag - 

„ nanimous intentions, the republic will never 
| «ceaſe to find out the moſt acceptable methods 

« of exprefling her infinite gratitude to him, 
1 1 © who pur her in a condition of doing'fo. 
Fux arrival of your excellency is to us an 
WOT le ha; a proof of vhieh ſufficiently 
« appears in the fingutar demonftrations of pub- 
ie joy. Your hereditary and perſonal quali- 
= ties are blazoned through the world; hoe the 

< 8558 elogium is, che ſhare you poſſeſs i in 

affections of a monarch: of the deepeſt pe- 
© nerration in matter of merit: his 
66 could 
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Pax r could not have given our republic a more evi- 


IX. 


dent token of his good - will, than in hes 


—— «Ka perſon ſo valuable amongſt us. 


1717. 


Ix the love of liberty only made us firſt at- 
40 tempt to drive the enemy hence, we have 
15 now many other reaſons. for continuing, and 
« gloriouſiy finiſhing this enterprize, ſuccoured 
<< ſo efficaciouſiy by a powerful monarch, and 


«6 dates de a lord * 5 worthily repreſents 


% him. ey” hs 

« pov not but 45 e ee will rake 
70 the firſt opportunity, of aſſuring his majeſty, 
<< of the force and ſincerity of theſe e 
« which are thoſe of the nation. 
„I avt the honour to aſſure you, in the 
<< name. of all the Genoeſe, that their actions 
<<. will anſwer every wy that A been faid on 
<< all occaſions. “ 

Taz republic had received two n of 


livres from France 4 they publiſhed an edit de- 


_ claring the capitulation, whereby the city was 
ſurrendered to the Marquis de Botta, void, as 


being made without conſent of all the claſſes of 


the people; every thing was preparing to give 
the Auſtrians a vigorous reception; ſome of the 
young nobility put themſelves at the head of the 
armed inhabitants, and many others ſent ſuch con- 
ſiderable ſums of money to the military cheſt, as 
plainly demonſtrated that it would have deen na 
difficult matter to have diſcharged the ſums due 


to her Imperial Majeſty by the capitulation, had 


they been ſeriouſly inclined. to it: however, ſo 
many of the principal families continued to em- 

bark for Leghorn, and other places, that above 
13,000; people had left the city. The peaſants 
of the eaſtern Riviera unanimouſly reſolved to 


| . * for the * of the ſtate, and each 


com- 


community drafted a number of men, who, as CRAP. 

| faſt as drafted, were ſent to the capital: in the IV. 
mean time, the Marquis de Pallavicini, the Au 
ſtrian commiſſary general in Lombardy, re- 1747. 


ceived orders to ſequeſter all the eſtates and ef- 
fects of the Genoeſe nobility and others, in the 
Milaneſe, Mantuan, and elſewhere in the Auſ- 
trian diſtricts; and allo ſtrictly to confine the 
four nobles, whom the republic had ſent to Mi- 
lan, as hoſtages for their obſervation. of the ar- 
ticles of capitulation : ſo that nothing but the 
ſtrongeſt denotations were to be ſeen of invete- 
racy on one fide, and obſtinacy on the other. 
Ihe Auſtrian army was aſſembling under the com- 
mand of Count Schuylemberg, who ſucceeded the 
Marquis de Botta, on the ſouthern borders of 
Milan, with an intention of penetrating into the 
Bochetta; which was ſtrongly guarded by the 
peaſants of Polſevera-: ſeveral attacks were made 
by the Auſtrian irregulars, from the 4th of Ja- 
nuary to the 13th, to force the paſſage of the 
Bochetta, when the Croats ſucceeded, and 
intrenched themſelves at Pietro :Lavezzaroz 
where they continued till the whole army was 
advanced from the Milaneſe. The Auſtrian ir- 
regulars made frequent invaſions upon the inha- 


bitants of the Polſevera: among others, a de- 


tachment preſenting itſelf before Voltri, the heads 
of the: community ſubmitted, and promiſed, 
for themſelves and the inhabitants, to remain 
quiet; upon which 80 men were left to quarter 
there: ſomę days after, under pretence of exac- | 
tions committed by this detachment, the inha- 
bitants, joined by 800 peaſants, fell upon, and maſ- 
ſacred theſe eighty men; but, in revenge, a large 
body of Croats forced the town, after ſome re- 
TTReb: 
"act V- ' 


| 
[ 
| 
| 


 whenet it was generally a 
reduction of Genea woul 
i aue, than; the Auſtrians exp 


Paar 3 e e 


and deſtroped zhe reft. Sestri de Ponente, and = 


WY Monte Chio, under went the ſame - treatment, ſor 
1747: the ſame reaſon; with this aggravation, that, 


in the former of theſe towns, the Auſtrians were 
treated” in a more barbarous manner, and ſome 
of them buried alive: in ſhort, both Ges were 
ſo exaſperated” that no quarter was given, and 
that part of the Riviera-was ane ſeene 


of deſolation and barbarities. 


Tun operations of General Schaylemberg 
were retarded, for à conſiderable time, by the 
ſeverity of the weather, and -batineſs of the 
roads: he had received his expected - reinforce- 


ments, with a goods train of artillery ; he found 
himſelf at che head 


of: 25000 Auſtrians, and 
15, 000 Pied monteſe, ich which he entered the 
Bochetta, and advanced towards the city, mak- 
ing hiaxfelf maſter of all the little places by the 
way, with ſome loſs, as che inhabitants defended 
feveral poſts wich great obſtinacy. The ap- 


Proach of General Schuylemberg cauſed a great 
Ceonſternation in the city of Genba; all the 


ſnops wore ſhut, general proceſſions were made 


0 implore che divine protection, every porn. 
capable of carrying arms; was Obliged to 
and march out to the defence of the ſuburbs — 6 


advanced poſts, while the priefts and friars 
mounted guard at the gates within: from 


rehended, that the 
be a work: of: £ * 


Coo SCHUYLEMBERG' arrived: ears 


eity of Genoa; on the giſt of March, on the 
fiele of — ; from whence, | before 


eoming/to-extremities, he made 


tionz co 


5 ace « That if they wo lay down 


„ their 


* *. of, - 
3 
1 
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. the e k without demanding the 
* K 'of choir Britannic and Sarditian ma- 


Jeſties, the Republic would have better terms 7. 
than it could Taxlonebly: expect by capitula- 


4 tion, or by 1 arms.” Burtthe anſwer of 
the Ea Fo Was, 

i « Fr felt the effects of Auftrian clemency: 
&« if the 


« large train of artillery, ready to make them 

feel the reſentment of her Imperial 8 
% the republic had 54,000 men in arms, 9, 
of them regular troops, 260 cannon, ahd 
% mortars, with abündance of -ammunition at 

<« proviſions z and, what was mote, They \ were 
1 determined 90 60 
e their "liberty, to che laſt drop of their blood; 


„for it wWag heir unanimous refolutian to 4 


buried in the ruins of their capital, rather 


8 „ their font rs to the elemency of Cn, 


ral had, as they were told to intl 
© midare chem, 430,000 choice ttoops, with a 


elend the city, and preſerve 
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That they had” already roo 


« than, aſk for quarter, and ſubmit to the cle. 


meney of the couft of Vienna, unleſs they 
_ «« coultl gain it by an honourable caphulation, 
«well. gratantied by their 'Britannic and 'Sar- 
* dinlan majeſties, in conjunction with the Re- 
*pabhes of Venice and the United Provitices® 
Notwitfftanding rhis reſclute anſwer, their chief 
dependatice was an ſuccours from France, which 
were daily expected: theſe ſuccburs confilted or 
175 men, WhO ſailed from Toulon, on the th 
e trat orte, under .cotivoy-of 


PS n „about the diſtance of Cape del 

Melle, and Sinewhat to a eaftward' 25 One 
la, chey were ſeparated by a ſtrong 

wind 1 in "wack iſperfian ten, of ther, wn 
e on board, were taken by a * 


a 


te 10 of * Powers of. Hewes; 


Parr; the Briciſh ſquadron, .then,, crujzing to intercept 


IX. 


this embarkation 3 ſix fail ook ſhelter.at Mona- 


, ſome at Antibes, and the remainder arrived 


1747. at Genoa ; where the others, that eſcaped from 


the. men of war, found an opportunity o making 
Bru arrival, while the weather prevented the 
ritiſh ſhips. from keeping their ſtations. 

_ Taz Auſtrians were incapable of making any 
expeditious progreſs in the attack. of Genoa, for 
want of heavy artillery, which mY ogg 

difficult to be. conveyed through ſo rug 
country, 7 20 the roads were rend DIE. 
impaſlable f. or large carriages: the Genoeſe — | 


every day ſireightened more and more by the 


Auſtriabs, who proceeded, x very cautiouſiy, as it 
would be their re ruin if they ſhould be 


defeatdz but anger bo 1555 1 5,000. mperialiſts, 


. 


e throu! — 70 Y, into the eaſtern 
iviera, to cut o 1 ſupplies from that = 
Nig and intercept the 1 7 — expected. f 


= 15 Imperial artillery. being arrived” before 


e city ot 51 4, Which, was cloſel 5 inveſted, 
Gesel Schuylemberg, on, the gth of May, at- 
5 the im be of the Capuchins near 

Vac. = 109k, hs after. chree. hours refiſt- 
ace, with the los of 600 men on his ide, and 
50 on the Genpeſe, The next day, the Duke 
lers, Af. the head of all the rex ul 
roops, with, a conſiderable. aer of x 


1 5 and domeſtics, made a eneral ſally 3 


and, Jig ien, the beſiegers, with the utmoſt 


top 7 045. them from the poſt, and all che 1 
0 y- 
% 


übt belonging to it: but the Auſtrians ra 

„and receiying reinforcements from, in 
e Who viſced every. poſt in per: 
aa, they a al 
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an obſtinate engagement of four hours, puſhed Ch ay. 
the beſieged into the town, with the loſs of 700 IV. 
men killed, and 160 taken priſoners; the Mar 
quis du Fay, a French colonel, being among 1747. 
the former 3 and the Marquis Grimaldi, a noble 
Genoeſe, being among the latter. On the 17th, 
the Gendeſe garriſon of the caſtle of Maſſone, 
conſiſting of 173 men, and thirteen officers, 
among them the Marquis Doria, and M. Sauli, 
ſurrendered at diſcretion: this ſucceſs induced 
the Imperial General to turn his attention to- 
wards the Biſagno, or eaſtern ſuburb, where he 
was determined to proceed at the head of one 
half of his army, while the other half continued 
on the ſide of St Peter d' Arena, under Lieu- 
tenant- General Rocque, to amuſe the beſieged. 
General Schuylemberg gave the higheſt proofs 
of his courage and conduct in this expedition; 
he marched with all imaginable ſecrecy and cele- 
rity round the northern part of the city; and 
arrived in the Biſagno, on the 1ſt of June. The 
Genoeſt had all their attention upon the Auſtri- 
ans and Piedmonteſe, commanded by Lieute- | 
nant-General Rocque, who made ſeveral feigned | 
attacks upon the ſuburbs of St Peter d' Arena: 
this gave General Schuylemberg an opportunity 
of immediately attacking the Biſagno, with 
15, ooo men, in three columns, who carried the 
firſt poſts, occupied by the Genoeſe, wih an 
immaterial contention: however, as they ad- 
vanced, 1, 300 regular troops, under the Spaniſn 
Major-General ” Tobin, made a gallant reſiſt- | 
ance, but moſt of them were killed or taken. 
The Auſtrians were now in poſſeſſion of all the 
advanced poſts on the ſide of the Biſagno, ex- 
N . Madona del Monte, and St Franeis d' 
Albano; they were preparing to attack theſe 
en IV, ox: one. 


The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Pax. places, to facilitate the bombardment of the 


city, when Count Schuylemberg was obliged to 


=— abandon the ſiege, though contrary to his incli- 
1747. 


nation; beeauſe his Sardinian majeſty, and 
Count Brown, had made ſuch repreſentations of 
the neceſſity of ente the attack on Ge- 
noa, and of drawing off the army to cover 
Piedmont and Lombardy from the attempts of 
Marſha} Belleiſte, who had already reduced Ven- 
timiglia, and was preparing to march for the 


relief of Genoa: the Auſtrians were in great 


want before the city, where they were ill ſupplied 
by the Marquis de Pällavieini, who was after- 
wards, recalled from his government of Milan, 
and taken into cuſtody, upon that account; and 
this was another motive for raiſing the ſiege of 


he city, which was abandoned, by the Auf- 


trians, on the 10th ef June, who returned 
into the Milaneſe, and proceeded to join the 
army under Count Bro-. . 


FT Genoeſe, though delivered from the cala - 


mities of a ſiege, found reaſon to lament the de- 
ſolation of their country, the deſtruction of their 
vines and olives for fuel or faſcines, and the ruin 


of their ſuperb palaces: the formerly delightful 


- 


proſpect of this beautiful city, now afforded a 
very deplorable ſcene 3 the country. was waſted 
with pillage, the citizens were impoveriſhed, the 
cireulation of the public credit was ſtagnated, 
trade was extinct, and commerce prevented 
while thoſe fine villas, the delight of the citi- 
zens, and admiration of foreigners, were but ſo 
many monuments of the barbarity of the Croats 

and Waradins. The Genoeſe, on finding tbhem- 


ſelves at liberty, immediately projected an en- 


_ terprize, with the aſſiſtance of the French and 


V „„ __- \Narmeſio 
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Parmeſan and Plaiſantin, which they entered CAP. 
with 12,000 men, divided into three bodies, on IV. 
the 12th of July: the firſt ſurprized the 98 
fon of Tara; another was repulſed from the 1747. 
caſtle of Bara, with the loſs wv. 400 men; and 
the third ſacked the eſtates of the Marquiſate of 
Botta: the Genoeſe, in ſpite of the precaution 

of the Duke de Boufflers, to prevent exceſſes in 
the Plaiſantin, committed the greateſt violences, 
|= 11 the houſes and afterwards burnt them, 
iſed extravagant contributions, and carried 
away many hoſtages: however, theſe depreda- 
tions were of no Tong continuance, for a body 
of Auftrians intercepted ſeveral of their parties, 
and took 800 priſoners in the caſtle of Za- 
baterello, which compelled the invaders to 
return to Genoa ; where they augmented the 
fortifications on the fide of the Biſagno, under 
the direction of ſome French engineers; they 
were alſo reinforced by ſome troops from Carſi- 
ca, where the Marquis Spinola had defeated the 
Malceontents, headed by the Count Rivarola: 
though the Genoeſe had the misfortune to Joſe 
the Duke de Boufflers, who died at Genoa, on 
the 26th of July, and was ſucceeded in his com · 
mand by the Duke of Richlieu. 
”MaxsHat BeLLEiSLE till continued at 
Ventiipiie, where he received 10, ooo men 
from Flanders; while his brother, at the head 
of 28,000 French, and 6, ooo Spaniards, was 
pteparing to penetrate into Pied mont 2 
the paſſages of Dauphine, where he arrived, on 
the 6th of July, and poſted his troops in the 
moſt convenient ſituation for attempting to 
force the paſs'of Exilles, 4 ſtrong fortreſo on the 
frontiers of hine and Piedmont, ſituate on 
the north ſide of the river Doria, ten miles W. 
N | G 5 * of 


on 


| Parr) of Suſa, ee N. E. of Fort Ne aid 


IX. 


twenty-five N. W. of Turin, taken from France, 


by the Duke of Savoy, in 1708, and confirmed 


1747. to him by the treaty. of Utrecht, His Sardinian 


majeſty was apprized of the . enterprize which 
the Chevalier de Belleiſſe had undertaken, and 
took all the neceſſary precautions for the ſecuri- 
ty of his frontier ; ſeveral detachments were 
wv along all the paſſages of the Alps, and 
the poſt of Exilles was committed to the care of 
the; Count de Briqueras, with ten battalions of 
Piedmonteſe, and four of Auſtrians, who had 
formed. an encampmem eh the lines of 
Exilles 

On. the Sth of July. at. tu in the morning, 
the Count.de Briqueras, having, advice that the 
French were approaching the heights of Aſſiette, 


cuuſed his battalions to enter the intrenchments, 


where they remained till ſeven in the morning; 
but, as they ſuffered very much by the cold, 
and the French made no motion towards ack 
ing them, they were brought back into the 
camp: ſome hours after, the French began to 


move, and obliged the Piedmonteſe and Aul- 


trians to return into the intrenchments 2 which 
were immediately attacked by the French, to 


the number of forty battalions, in three columns, 


wich nine pieces of cannon, four pounders, ſup- 


5 ported by a reſerve of eight other battalions. 


The Piedmonteſe intrenchments were not yet 
furniſhed with cannon, becauſe it was neceſſary, 
in order to bring it up, to cut a way: out 
through the rocks, and t wick had not been time 


to Fnilh it: whereas the French could bring up 


theirs without difficulty, by the way which they 

came. The attack was begun about eleven 0” 

_ very .briſkly,. _ 2 French ane 
by 
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by ſap, quite up to the foot of the intrench- CHa. 
ment, to beat it dow: they made three reſo- IV. 
lute attacks, but were conſtantly repulſed, with 
extraordinary loſs; and the firing was recipro- 1747. 


cally maintained all the time: it was now draw- 
ing towards evening, when the Chevalier de 
Belleiſle, finding his principal attack did not 
ſucceed, put himſelf at the head of the troops, 
with a reſolution of animating his ſoldiers by the 
undaunted example of their leader. This va- 
ant general, having taken a pair of colours 
from one of his officers, went forward himſelf to 
place it upon the intrenchment, with all that 


nobleneſs of ſou}, by which the ancient Romans 


inſpirited their intimidated legions to action: 


the muſketry made a terrible fire; but the glo- 


rious chevalier advanced with the intrepidity of 
Cæſar, and periſhed with the bravery: of Craſſus; 


he - encouraged his exanimated troops, | ruſhed 
gallantly ' onwards, and ſtuck the colours on the 
iatrenchment; where he was wounded, in the 


arm, by the thruſt of a bayonet from one of the 
Pied monteſe Grenadiers; and, at the ſame time, 
received two muſker ſnots, one in the head, and 


the ether in the body; which terminated the 


lite of this accompliſned man: like the oriental 
ſtar, | he had long illumined the Hemiſphere ot 


glory; his luſtre was now extinct; and every 


virtue lay weeping by his ſide: like the great, 


the learned, the polite Sir Philip Sidney, he 
poſſeſſed every amiable, generous, and noble 
quality ; like him, too, he lived univerſally be- 


oved ; like him died univerſally regretted”; 
Sidney bathed the duſt of Spain with the deareſt 
blood of England; Belleiſle dyed the ſoil of 
Pied mont with the braveſt blood of France. The 
unfortunate death of their commander diſhearr- 
£6} G6 5 : ened 
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ened the French, they gave way to. the fire of 


the Piedmonteſe, and retreated - towards Se. 


= tieres, purſued by ſome companies of Grena- 


1747. 


diers, who charged them ſword in hand upon 


the deſcent of the mountain. Of the fourteen 


battalions which the Count de Briqueras had in 
the intrenchments, there were but eight of the 
Piedmonteſe, and two of the Auſtrians, who 


could, by their ſituation, have any ſhare in the 
action; their loſs amounted only to 120 men, 


without any officer of diſtinction; and this well 
concerted defence was principally owing to the 
prudence of the Count de Briqueras, the Gene- 


rals Alciat and Colloredo, with the Brigadier 
Martineago: the loſs of the French was pro- 


portionate to the nature of the attack, they had 
4.800 men killed, and 600 wounded ; amongſt 
the former was their lamented general, the 


Cuhevalier de Belleiſſe, as likewiſe the Major: Ge- 

nerals Arnaud, and de Larnage; and the Briga- 

Zier de Bergard was wounded and among the 
Priſonerrs. n N is v4 


- Tux conſequences of the defeat at Exilles, 


was the abandoning of Ventimiglia by Marſhal 


Belleiſte, and fruſtrating all his hopes of pene- 


trating into Pied mont by the way of Ceva: the 


marſhal” left a conſiderable gartiſon in Venti- 
miglia, and retreated towards the Vary to join 


the troops from Exilles, and 8 any inva- 


ſon upon - Dauphine by the 
who was now preparing to take the field, 
Though his Sardinian majeſty had cauſed all the 
Auſtrians to aſſemble in the neighbourhood of 
Coni, where they were joined by 2g, ooo Pied - 


ng. of Sardinia, 


monteſe, making together an army of 70, 000 


men; yet he did not take the field before the 
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fon prevented the operations of the war on the C 


ſide of Dauphine, and occaſioned the return of 


the Sardinian monarch to Turin, without doing > 
any thing more than detaching twenty batta- 1747. 


lions, under General Leutrum, to diſpoſſeſs the 
Freneh from Ventimiglia ; but this was alſo pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Marſhal Belleiſle, who 
returned, with his whole united army, to his 
former ſituation, where he made a vigorous and 
ſucceſsful effort to re- victual the garriſon + after 
which, the contending armies took up their 
winter cantonments ; the French and Spaniards 
extending themſelves along the county of Nice; 
while the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe ſeparated 
themſelves, the one extending. through Pied- 
mont to the borders of Nice, and the other 
taking up their quarters in the Milaneſe adjaceat 
to Genoa, which they ftill threatened with ane- 
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CHAPTER 2 


The naval war in the Eonopran 
"ſeas. The defeat; and capture, of 
the FRENCH united: ſquadrons, un- 
der the Commodores de la Jon- 
qQuizrt and St GeorGE, off Cape 

_ FinisTBRRE, | by Vice-Admiral 
Amed, and Rear-Admiral Wan- 
REN, The | mterception, and 
capture, of forty-eight fail of the 
FRENCH St DON fleet, by 

5 Commodore F ox, The defeat, 
and capture, of the Fazncu ſqua- 


dron, under Commodore ps LE 
EN DUE ſg oy: 1 Admiral 
|  Hawss. 
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3 in the. late General War. Ko 
_ Hawxs. T he naval affairs in the 
_Mepirerrantan; the diſpoſition Fi 
of the BRITISH ſquadrons, for e 5 
© ſecurity of commerce; and the paſ- : 
- ſage 5 Rear- Admiral Bos ca EN 
900 RARE EAST Ind DIES., 5 5 


_ heatinl of France were Indies with char. 
CES Si Y almoſt an uninterrupted. ſucceſs upon & 
1 I. the continent, her maritime ſtrength — 
received a violent reduction by a pro- 1747. 

per exertion of the Britiſh navy: the 
Fro epic was ſo entirely captivated with 
his military atchievements in the Netherlands, 
that the marine of France was neglected, con- 
ttary to the ſenſe of the Count de Maurepas the | 
ſuperintendant of it: it was happy | for Britain, in 
the laſt: century, that the military officers ſome- 
times drew off the intention of Lewis XIV. from 
the commercial ſchemes of Colbert; and Britain 

was now equally fortunate, that the. Marſhals 
Saxe and Loyrendabl ſo abſolutely engroſſed the 
confidence of Lewis XV, as to prevent the Count 
de Maurepas, who was a good judge. of the in- 
tereſt of his cbduntry, from having any influence 
on his ſovereign ; though he found a continual 
declenſion of commerce, and a conſtant decreaſe 
of the royal navy, without any additional ſpirits 
for protecting the one, or augmenting the other. 
In the mean time, the maritime force of Britain 

was diligently attended to: when the royal navy 
ſuffered any diminution the loſs was ſpeedily fup- 
plied, by putting other ſhips in commiſſion; 
tf mercanule inden was now ſtrictly. — 
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paar ad diftereht ſquadrons were ſent to reinforce the 


IX. 


commanders in the Mecliterranean, 1 


IA and the Faſt Indies. 


1747. 


Laſt Indies by 
_ vere to ſet out e ik the Britiſh govern- 
ment had intelligence of the time they were to 


THrovcH the French had 1 an 8 


eecſsful attempt, in 1744, to reduce Annapolis 


Royal in Nova Scotia ; and notwithſtanding the 
fatal termination of the grand enterprize againſt 


it, under the direction of the Duke d' Anville; 


they were ſtill in hopes of obtaining the colony, 


and, with the aſſiſtance of the Canadeans, to 


prove a troubleſome enemy to the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the northern coaſt of America, if they 


could not ſucceed in the recovery ol Cape Bre- 


ton: and they were alſo ambitious to add more 
of the Briciſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies to 
their obedience.” Accordingly, a force was fitted 
out, for theſe purpoſes, at Breſt ; the armament 
deſtined for America being to be commanded by 
Monſitur de la 2 uiere; and the force to the 
de St George, which 


gail, and took care to have them intercepted. 

Taz Britiſh ſquadron, intended to:diſappoint 
the meaſures of the French, was commanded 
by Vice-Admira} Anſon, and r 
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Ships Commanders Sons Men Chap. 
Nottingham ' Saumarex 60 40 I. 
Pembroke „„ Wigs © eng 
Windſor 8 My „ 400 WA IIA 
Centurion Denis | 50 300 1747. 
Falkland | RBarradel | 50 300 
Briſto! Hon. Will. Montague 50 300 
Amhuſcade Capt. John Montague 40 250 
Falcon Sloop nnn, ' - 40; +. 100 
Vulcan Fireſhip  * _Pattigrew +. 100 


_ _ Tras ſquadron departed from Plymouth, 'on 
the gth of April, to cruize off Uſhant and Breſt, 
Where they continued till the zacth; and then 

ſtood to the ſouth welt, in order to make Cape 
Finiſterre on the coaſt of Gallicia; in which 
ſituation they lay cruizing till the 2d of May, 
when, the Cape bearing  fouth. eaſt diſtant 
twenty-four leagues, - the Britiſh admiral fell in 
with the French fleet, conſiſting: of thirty- 
eight. ſhips, nine of which ſhortened ſall, 
dr awing into a line of battle a-head, and the 
reſt of the fleet ſtretched to the weſtward, witk 
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IX. 


n 


hs Cn of m Pow ers of Europe, 


r. belonging. to the Faſt India Company, 


fitted out as men of war. 
8 8 =  Coilndanndlire Guns Men 
0 I. Apollon De Santons 30 132 
e 10d % 
Le Thetis Macon „ 100 BE 
Le Dartmouth © Penoche e 


Tus Britiſh ſquadron conſiſted of fourteen 


Hips of the line, one frigate; one loop, and one 


fireſhip, having 922 guns, and 6,260 men; but 
the French had only five ſhips of the line, and 


five frigates, with no more than 442 guns, and 


3,171 men. Vice- Admiral Anton formed his 
ſquadron into a line; and, at one in the after- 


noon, made the ſignal for the leading ſhips to 


lead large: at two the French hawled down 
their ſignal for the line; and, as their convoy 
was now well a head, began to ſteer off: upon 
which Vice-Admital Anſon, obſervipg that their 
aim was to gain time, and endes vu to eſcape 
under favour of the night, made the ſignal for 


the whole fleet to chaſe and' engage, without any 


regard to the line of battle. The Centurion, 


having got up with the ſternmoſt ſhip of the 


French, about four o'clock in the Movado, 
began to engage her ; T5 upon which two of the 


largeſt French ſhips'bore down to her affiftance. 


The:Namur, 1 and Windſor, being the 
next headmoſt ſhips, oon entered into action, 


with five of the French vadron ; where they 


were very warmly engaged on both ſides: the 
Centurion ſoon loft her main-top- -maſt, ; which 
occaſioned her to drop a-ſtern ; though Caprain 


Denis uſed all poſſible diſpatch to come into ac- 
5 tion again; and the brave Captain Grenville, of 


tha 
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the Defiance, obſerving how deſperate the Na- CAP. 
mur was beſet, got on her ſtarboard bow, and IJ. 
took moſt of the fire of one ſhip from her.... 
The Namur, Defiance, and Windſor, after 1907 
having: diſabled; their opponents in ſuch a manner. _ 
that the Britiſh ſhips a; ſtern muſt ſoon come up 
with them, made fail a-head to prevent the van 
of the French from eſcaping; as did alſo ſeveral 
other ſhips of the Britiſh fleet: while Rear-Ad- 
miral Warren came up with Commodore de la 
Jonquiere in the Serieux, and, having received 
his fire, which was very terrible, ran up within 
piſtol ſhot, and then returned it, continuing a 
bei fire till the Serieux ſtruck; -Rear-Admiral | 
Warren then made up to: Commodore de St 
George in the Invineible, who bad loſt her 
main · top· maſt with the Namur: the rear: ad- 
miral having given the Invincible his broad - ſide, 
had the pleaſure to ſee himſelf ſeconded, and 
bis blow repeated, by his noble friend Captain ö 
Montague, in the Briſtol; whoſe broad - ſide dif- | 
maſted the Invincible, bode drove all the men 
from her guns, who were terrified at che havoc. 
made among them by the reſpective fires from 
the Devonſhire and Briſtol; however, they 
gave the Briſtol their whole muſketry fore and 
ft, and dropt aſtern. While the Namur, De- 
ce, Windſor, [Yarmouth, : Pembroke, and: 
| Devonſhire, were engaging ſome of the French, 
and purſuing, the others, Vice-Admiral Anſon 
made up to the Invineible, and going to fire 
into her, all the French ſhips in the rear ſtruck 
kheir colours: between: fix and feven oclock, as 
did all thoſe which were in the line before night y 
the Diamant being the laſt that ſubmitted, after 
maintaining an engagement with the Briſtol; | 
Wan piſtol. — almoſt three hours, When 
| Captain 


2% | Tie Car 
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Par Captain Montague found her 1 and quar- 


ter deck, like a ſlaughter-hou ered over 


ich blood. Vice-Admiral Anſon brought to at 
* ſeven, having detached. the Monmouth, Yar- 


mouth, and Nottingham, to purſue the convoy, 
who then bore weſt by ſouth at about four or five 
leagues ' diſtance, being followed by the Falcon 
ſloop: all the time of the engagement, whoſe 
captain was ordered to make ſignals for a guid- 
ance to the other ſhips, ''by which means the 
Vigilante and Modeſte of eee eee guns each, | 
with. the Dartmouth, formerly"a Britiſh priva- 
teer, of eighteen guns, and fifty men, were ta- 
ken, being the only Eaſt India ſhips that flew 
from the engagement, as well as ſix others of 
the convoy, all the reſt eſcaping under cover of 
the night. The French behaved extremely well; 
but the Engliſh failors far excelled them both indiſ- 
cipline and firing; and, as only eight Engliſh iy 
were engaged, the ſu riority was not very conſi 
Pods re moſt of the'Britiſh/ſhips fuffered'h in their 
maſts and riggi bled om 520 men kil- 
led and woun 3 the French alſo loſt about 
\ 5 men killed and wounded : but the greateſt 
among the conquerors was the death of 
Captain Grenville; of the Defiance, who was an 
excellent: officer, regretted by the whole fleet, 
lamented by his admiral, and deplored by his 
king and-country 3 he was not only an honour 
8 —— family, not only a glory to his 
nation, but an ornament to human nature; 
whoſe unhappy fate awakened the brighteſt mouſe 
of Britain, 10 bathe his urn with the tributary 
tear of friendſhip, — out his virtues in 
all the tender flow iac ſorrow „ and whoſe 
worth is perpetuated — 2 6 
N n in the be 
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nobleſt, braveſt, and the wiſeſt of mankind 
have been ſelected for the ornaments. of theſe 


conſecrated. walks of wiſdom. Captain Boſcawen, 17 f 


of the Namur, was wounded. in the, ſhoulder, 


with a muſket ball; hut no other officer of the 


Britiſh fleet was hae = M. de la Jonquiere, the 
French Chef d*Eſcadre, was ſtrot under. the blade 


bones of both his ſhoulders 3 one of bis captains 


was killed, and another loſt his leg. 


Tu French fleet was o have ſeparated, in — 


day or two, when the Invincible and Jaſon were 
to have proceeded to the Eaſt N with the 
trade and ſtore ſhips ; the other: ſhips, being 
bound for Canada, wich foldiers: and.. ſtores, 
to enable the inhabitants to re- take Cape Breton, 
and conquer Anna polis: fortunately for the Bri- 
tiſh nation they were again diſappointed; the 
arms of Britain were now more fatal to the 


French, than the ſeas and winds had been in the 


precediag year; and the victorious fleet conduct- 
ed their noble prizes to Portſmouth, with all the 
Joy attendant on triumphal glory: where the 

very bullion, taken in the French fleet, amount- 
ed to 7. 54, 64. for the ſhare of every private 
man ; 38 J. 4. to. every. petty officer; 1334. to 
every officer „ and 293 to every Lieutenant. 
Vice Admital Anſon immediately proceeded 
to London, where he waited on the king, on the 
1gch of May, when his majeſty Was pfraſed to 
ſay, Sir, Jou have done me a great ſervice 
bank yon; and deſire, you to thank, in 

«<, my name, all the officers, and private. men, 
4%. for their bravery, and conduct, with which 
Lam welb pleated ? gs on the ayth, the 


: _ op on > hoard. the 1 fleet, Mas 


to Lord Cobham, at Stowe, where. none but. cas APs 
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Paar waggons, guarded by marines, and lodged in 
IX. the Bank. As this was a very fatal blow to the 
French, it occafioned an inexpreſfible joy among 
Ew the Biel ſubjects, who applabded the juſtice of 
their monarch in rewarding the merit ef his of. 


ficers: Vice-Admital Anſon was created a peer, 
by the title of Lord Anſon, Baron of Soberton, 


in the county of Southampton; and Rear-Ad- 


miral Warren was inveſted with the order of the 
Bath, whoſe ſtar never beamed over a nobler 
heart, and whoſe garter never incireled a more 
generous breaſt: theſe honours were ſoon follow- 
ed by a general promotion in the navy, when 


Sir Chaloner Ogle, James Steuart, Eſq; and the 


Honourable George Clinton, Eſq; were appoint- 
ed admirals of the White; William Rowley; 
William Martin, and Iſaac Townſhend; Eſqrs; 
admirals of the blue: Henry Medley, Eſqʒ 
Lord Vere Beauclerk, and Lord Anſon, vice- 
admirals of the red; Perry Mayne, Eſq; and 
Sir Peter Warren, Knight of the Bath, vice- ad. 
mirals of the white; John Byng. Elqy' vice-ad- 
miral of the blue: Henry Oſborn, Thomas 
Smith, and Thomas Griffin, Eſqrs; aber 
FR f the” red; Egward Hawkes William 
Chambers, and Charles Knowles, Eſqrsz rear- 
admirals of the white; and the Honourable John 


Forbes, and the Honoutable Edward uwe; 


Eſqrs; rear-admirals of the blutet. 


Tux Britiſn miniſtry alſo received intelligence; 


that à large fail of French merchantmen, from 
Domingo, were preparing to ſail for Europe, 
under convoy of four men of wart this n. 
formation was received much about the ſame time 

as the other, felating to the ſailing ot M. de 14 


| —— and M. de St Geo 7 and it Was 
_ equally a attended to for the Ls . 
OI" LD | ; 5 ha of 
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ralty, ordered the Kent and Hampton Court Cray, 


of ſeventy guns, the Eagle and Lion, of fixty, 


the Cheſter of fifty, the Hector of forty-four, * 


with the Pluto and Dolphin fireſhips, to proceed 1747. 


immediately to ſea, under the command of 
Captain Fox, in the Kent; who, on the 20th of 
April, arrived upon his cruizing ſtation off the 
bay of Biſcay, where he continued his cruize, 
between Uſhant and Cape Finiſterre, for the in- 
terception of the Domingo Fleet. On the 20th 
of June, at four in the morning, the Britiſh 
ſquadron began to deſfcry the French, being then 
in the latitude of forty-ſeven deg. eighteen min. 
north, Cape Ortegal in Gallicia, the moſt northern 
promontory in Spain, bearing S. E. diftant 146 
leagues; this homeward bound St Domingo 
fleet conſiſting of 170 fail, under the convoy 
of Commodore de la Motte, with the Magna- 
nime of ſeventy-four guns, the Alcide of ſixty-four, 
the Arc en Ciel of fifty-eight, and the Zephyre 
of thirty-ſix, The French were at windward, 


the wind at N. N. E. the Britiſh ſquadron 


chaced them the whole day, and at night the 
French men of war bore off the Kent N. N. E 


about two leagues. The Britiſh ſhips being foul 
and ſickly,” by the long continuance of their 


* cruize, could not gain upon the French men of 


war, on the the 21ſt, from eleven o* clock till 
five in the afternoon, with all fails ſet, though 


the French were under their topfails and fore- 
ſails; but, about a quarter after five, the French 
commodore, finding the Engliſh approaching 


very near him, ordered the men of war to ſet 
their main-ſails and top-gallant-fails, and went 


away, without making any ſignal, either by 
light or gun, eſcaping in the night, and aban- 


doning his convoy; which was a conduct en- 
Vor. IV. H h ü 
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tirely contrary. to that of Commodore Conflans, 
in the preceding year, who attacked the Britiſh 


ſquadron ſent to intercept him, and, by a ſhew 
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of reſiſtance, protected all his convoy. On the 
22d of June, there being but very little wind, 

the Britiſh: ſhips purſued the French merchant 
ſhips, which had ſeparated, and took ſeveral ; 


but on the 23d, the wind blew freſh in the ſouth 


weſt quarters, with very thick weather, and 
prevented the Britiſh ſhips from overtaking 


them: however, the Advice of fifty guns, com- 


manded by Captain Haddock, being a. clean 
ſhip, and cruizing in the Soundings, fell in with, 
and took ſeveral of them. The Kent took five 
of the French merchantmen, the Hampton 
Court five, the Eagle ſix, the Lion nine, the 
Cheſter four, the Hector and Dolphin fireſhip 
four, and the Advice eight, which they conducted 


to Plymouth: beſides theſe, five others were 


taken by a ſquadron, commanded by Sir Peter 


Warren, which failed from Plymouth, on the 


6th of June, to intercept what might eſcape 


Commodore Fox: the whole number of prizes 


being forty-ſix, having 1,248 ſailors on board, 


with a very valuable cargo of ſugar, indigo, 


cotton, coffee, and hides, of which all. their 
ladings conſiſted. The French men of war ar- 

rived at Breſt on the 26th of June; and the 
reſt of the merchantmen alſo got into Breſt, 
Nantz, and other ports; having eſcaped Admi- 
ral Warren; who returned to Plymouth on the 


1ſt of Auguſt. | 


Taz lords commiſſioners of the Britiſh ad- 


miralty, having alſo received information that a 


very large fleet of merchant ſhips, bound from 
the ports of France to the, Weſt, Indies, were 


Collecting together at the iſle of Alx, and that a, 
: ro 5 
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ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war had failed from CH av, 

Breſt to eſcort them; they made the neceſſary. IJ. 

preparations to intercept _ them; and, immedi- ——y— 

ately on. the return of Sir Peter Warren and. 1747. 
Captain Fox, a Fleet was ordered out from Ply- 

mouth, on this deſtination, under the command 

of Rear Admiral Hawke, conſiſting of the fol, 


lowing ſhips : | | 
Ships * 8 2 3 | Men 
Na: © Rear-Adm. Hawke > 3 5 
Devonſhire 3 Capt. Moore 8 | 66 550 
Kent Fox | 64 480 
Edinburgh Cotes 90 480 
Yarmouth Saunders 64 500 
Monmouth Harriſon 70 480 
4 n Louiſa . » Watſon 60 400 

indſor I 6 400 
Lyon F 60 400 
Tilbury | Harland 60 400 
Nottingham Saumarez 60 400 
Defiance Bentley 60 400 
Eagle Rodney 60 400 
Glouceſter | Durel! 50 300 
Portland Stevens — 3 


Total 874 5.896 
Tur ahovi fleet ſet fail from Plymouth, on i” 
the gth of Auguſt, and continued' cruizing ot - | 
the coaſt of Britany, in expectation of i intercept- „ 
ing the French, who had aſſembled 2 52 mer- 
chant ſhips at the ille of Aix, under convoy _ 
$ the following men of war: 5 


Ships ; ek Guns Men 
| : WE” z de Letenduer 5 BY . ot: 
le Tonant Chef d'Eſcadre ð 80 IE. 

L Intrepide : Count de Vnaudreuil 74 686 
b oyerre 23274 86 
3 oz 9n/d M. — ö 70 686 
Le Trident M. Demblimont „ 
| Le Fougeux | M. Duvigneaa 64 650 
| Le VO": M. Durduret 36 {$50 
| SI” | Total 5556 5,416 
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Taz French commander had alſo another 


IX. ſhip, called the Content, of ſixty guns, and 50 


7747. 


wen, belonging to the Eaſt India company, and 


many frigates from thirty-ſix guns downwards: 
the men of war, and merchantmen, ſet fail to- 


- gether; from the iſle of Arx, on the 6th of Oc- 


tober, with an E. N. E. wind, which ceaſing, 


they were obliged to anchor in the road of 


Rochelle; from whence they ſailed, the next 


morning; directing their courſe off Rochebbne, 


to get into the latitude of Belleiſle, near the 


ſouthern coaſt of Britany, where they arrived, on 


the 10th, and ſtretched ſail from the land. 


Tux Britiſh ſquadron lay ready to intercept 
the French, and, on the 14th of October, at ſe- 
ven in the morning, being in latitude forty-ſeven 


_ deg. forty-nine min. N. and longitude from 


Cape Finiſterre one deg. two min. W. the Edin- 


- +, burgh made the ſignal for ſeven fail in the S. E. 
quarter; upon which Rear-Admiral Hawke im- 


mediately made the ſignal for all the fleet to 


. chaſe: about eight he ſaw a great number of 
ſmips, ſo crouded that he could not count them; 
but, at ten, he made a ſignal for the line of bat- 


tle a- head. The French commodore, when he 


flirſt ſaw the Britiſh ſquadron, in the horizon, 


making ſwiftly after him, took them for ſome 
of his own fleet; it happening daily, that, in 


ſpite of all his vigilance, many ſhips of the con- 


voy loſt company in the night, to ſail more at 


liberty: but, when he diſcovered what they were, 
he ordered the ſignal for the trade to make the 
heſt of their way with the Content and the fri- 
gates; at the ſame time ordering the ſignal of 
battle for the men of war, who formed betwixt 


the merchantmen and Britiſh ſquadron; the In- 


vepide, Trident, and Terrible, making the 


van 3. 
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that this line ſhould form ſuddenly; but, the 1 


preſervation of the merchant ſhips being the 
Principal object, it was neceſſary to leave inter- 


vals; ſo that before 252 veſſels could paſs 


through, a conſiderable time elapſed, during 
which the Britiſh admiral made his diſpoſitions 3 


though, in the mean time, the French 'mer- 


chantmen being paſſed, and failing W. N. W. 
their men of war tacked and ſtood with their 
heads to the S. W. the wind being at S. E. 


REAR ADMIRAL Hawks now diſtin&- 


ly perceived the French, and obſerved' their 
merchantmen were crouding away with all the 
fail they could ſet, while their ſhips of war were 
endeavouring to form in a line a- ſtern of them, 


3 : % 
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van; the Tonant, and Monarque, being in the Ci av. 
centre; with the Severn, Fougueux, and Nep- I. 
tune, in the rear: it was of great conſequence 


747. 


hauling near the wind under their topſails and 
foreſails, and ſome with top-gallant-ſails ſet: 
therefore, finding he loſt time in forming his line, 


while the French were ſtanding away, at eleven 


he made the ſignal for the whole Britiſh ſquadtion 


to chaſe z and, half an hour after, obſerving his 


| *headmoſt ſhips to be within a proper diſtance, 


he made the ſignal to engage, which was im- 
mediately obeyed. The Lyon, and Princeſs 
Louiſa, began the engagement, about a quarter 
of an hour before twelve, paſſing, amidſt a ter- 
rible fire, from the rear to the van of the 


French, in which they were followed by the 
reſt of the ſhips as they came up; the Lyon, 
Louiſa, Tilbury, Eagle, Windior, and Yarmouth, 
behaving with the greateſt intrepidity; though | 


the French received them with. che utmoſt brave- 
ry. Rear-Admiral Hawke, in paſling on to 1 
firſt ſhip 


he could get near, received feveral 
H h 3 r 
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fires at a diſtance, till he came cloſe to the Se- 


vern, whom he ſoon ſilenced, and left to be 


' — taken up by the frigates a-ſtern : then, perceiv- 


1747. 


175 


ing the Eagle, and Edinburgh, ſomewhat dif. 
abled by the Tonant, the Devonſhire kept her 


Wind as cloſe as poſſible to aſſiſt them; but this 
attempt was fruſtrated by the Eagle's falling 


twice on board the Devonſhire, having had her 


wheel ſhot to pieces, all the men at it killed, 


and all her braces and bowlings gone; which 
drove the rear-admiral to leeward, and prevent- 
ed his attacking either the Monarque, or To- 


nant, within any diſtance to do execution: 
however he attempted. both, eſpecially the Jat- 


ter; but, while he was engaged with her, the 


. breechings of all the lower 


eck guns of the 


\ Devonſhire broke, and the guns flew fore and 


aft, which obliged her to ſhoot a-head, becauſe 


her upper and quarter deck guns could not 
reach the Tonant. Captain Harland, in the 
_ Tilbury, obſerving that the Tonant fired ſingle 
guns at the Devooſhire, with a view to diſmaſt 
Her, ſtood on the other tack between her and 
the Devonſhire, and gave her a very ſmart fire. 
By the time the new breechings were all ſeized, 
on board the Devonſhire, ſhe was got almoſt 
along ſide the Trident of fixty-four guns, which 
the rear-admiral engaged as ſoon as poſſible, and 
Hlenced by as briſk a fire as he could make: but 
Juſt before the rear-admiral attacked her, ob- 
ſerving the Kent, which ſeemed to have little 


or no damage, at ſome ' diſtance a-ſtern of the 


| "Tonant, he flung out the ſignal for Captain 
Fox to make fail a-head to engage her, as the 
_ admiral judged it was in his power to get cloſe 
up with her, ſhe being ſomewhat diſabled, 


| having loft her main-top-maſt : the admiral alſo, 


On 
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engagement; and, ſoon after, the Devonſhire 
or alongſide, within muſket-ſhot, of the Ter- 
ripe. |. 95 5 


Ix the mean time, ſuch others of the Britiſh 


ſhips as had entered into the engagement, were 
laboriouſly employed againſt the vigilance and 
activity of the French, who ſeemed determined 
to ſell their liberty at an expenſive rate : Captain. 
Saunders, in the * 
a half cloſely engaged with the Neptune, who 
had ioo men killed, 140 wounded, and was almoſt 
entirely diſmaſted, before ſhe ſtruck, which ſhe 


armouth, lay two hours and 


id about four o* clock: the Monarque, Fou- 


geux, and Severn, ſurrendered about the ſame 


time: the Trident ſtruck, about five, to Admi- 


ral Hawke; as alſo did the Terrible about ſeven. 
' Dvkins the heat of the battle, the Intrepide 
tacked about towards the Tonant, and paſſed 


through the midſt of the Britiſh ſhips, firing on 


both ſides : the moment the Intrepide came u 


with the Tonant, ſhe got under her ſtern, an 


they continued fighting together, for half an 


hour, with five of the Britiſh ſhips that invironed 
them, and which fell back behind the Intrepide. 


Captain Saunders, in the Yarmouth, being im- 


patient to ſee the French admiral, and the In- 
trepide, getting away, and none of the Britiſh 


ſhips following them, ardently wiſhed to go af- 
ter them, and propoſed it to Captain-Saumarez 
in the Nottingham, and Captain Rodney in the 


Eagle, who were within hale, and conſented to 
puſue them: the three Britiſh ſhips came up 


with the Tonant and Intrepide about eight, 
„ 5 s H 8 ; 


. and 


on ſeeing ſome of the Britiſh ſhips at that time C Ab. 

not ſo cloſely engaged as he could have wiſhed, I. 
and not being well able to diſtinguiſh who they WWW 
were, flung out the ſignal for coming to a cloſe 1747. 
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Pa ar and engaged them almoſt an hour; but Cap- 
TX. tain Saumarez being unfortunately | killed, by the 
8 firſt ſhot from the Tonant, the Nottingham 
. hauled her wind, which gave the French an op- 


portunity of eſcaping under favour of the night; 
_ when they proceeded. to a ſmall port 100 leagues 
W. of Uſhant, where they repaired their battered 
ſhips, and returned to Breſt, having loſt upwards 
of 200 men on board the Tonant and Intrepide. 
Rx AR-APMINAL Hawke having obſerved 
that the Terrible, Monarque, Neptune, Tri- 
dent, Fougeux, and Severn, had ſtruck, and 
it being very dark, he thought proper to bring | 
too for that night: as the French ſhips were large, 
except the Severn, they took a great deal of 
drubbing, and loft all their maſts excepting 
two, who had their fore-maſts left: and as to 
the eſcape of the French convoy, it was not poſ- 
ſible . for Rear- Admiral Hawke to detach any 
Thips after them at firſt, 'or during the action, 
| beldes the frigates; and that he thought 
would have been imprudent, as he obſerved the 
Content, and ſeveral other large ſhips, among 
them; however, he took a ſtep which ſeemed 
the moſt robable to intercept them, for as ſoon 
as he — 2 mann and victual the Weazle ſloop, 
he detached her with an expreſs to Commodore 
Legge, who commanded the ſquadron ſtationed 
about the Leeward Iſlands, with information of 
what bad happened. The French had above 
800 men killed and wounded, and 3, 300 taken 
priſoners: among the ſlain was M. Fromentierre, 
who eommanded the Neptune; and the French 
commodore was amongſt the wounded, having a 
bad contuſion in the right ſhoulder, and another 
in the leg. The Engliſh had 154 men killed, and 
558 wounded ; among the former was the brave 
a Saumarez, but no other officer of diſtinc- 
tion. 


\ 
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tion. The French fought with unuſual reſolu- CH AP. 


tion; and their commander publickly reported, I. 
on his arrival in France, That a little more 
e equality had put him out of danger of in- 1747. 


« ſult: but that they could not think of having, 


till the king ſhould pleaſe to furniſh the Count 
de Maurepas with the means of re-eſtabliſh- 


<« ing the marine upon the footing he deſired 


« to have it, and till they were a little better 
« perſuaded in France of the neceſſity of provid- 8 


ported, That all his commanders, officers, 


&© and companies, behaved with the greateſt 
reſolution, in every reſpect like 

ngliſhmen : only he was ſorry to acquaint 

te the lords of the admiralty, that he muſt ex- 


ti cept Capt. Fox, whoſe conduct, on that day, 


© he begged their lordſhips would give direc-- 
<« tions for enquiring into at a court martial.“ 
R AR-ADMINAL HAWKE, on the gift of 
Oktober, arrived with his ſix prizes at Portſ- 
mouth, into which port the whole flower of the 
French navy had been triumphantly conducted 


within the ſpace of five months: Admiral Hawke 
was created a Knight of the Bath for his gallant be- 
haviour : but Capt. Fox was univerſally cenſured, 


and a court martial was appointed to examine 


into his conduct, which began, at Portſmouth, 


on the 25th of November, where Sir Peter 
Warren fate as preſident, aſſiſted by the Rear- 


Admirals Oſborn, Forbes, and Chambers, 


with ten captains the charge againſt him, read 
by the judge advocate, being, * That he did 
i not come properly into the fight, nor do his 
« utmoſt to engage, diſtreſs, and endamage 
« the enemy, nor aſſiſt ſuch ſhips as did: 
but the evidence proved, to the ſatisfaction of | 


* 


Wb: 
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the court, + That the Kent engaged the Fou. 
„ geux three quaters of an hour, within muſket 


92 and e ſhot, till "ſhe. ſtruck: to her; that 
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ce. the Kent then ſhot-a-head, and engaged the 


, Tonant for half an hour, till ſhe carried 


<« away the Tonant's top-maſt, when the Kent 


„ forged a- head, her braces, preventers, and 


«© hoppers being all ſhot away:* the trial ended 


on the 21ſt of December, when the court, was 
of opinion, That part of the charge was 
* proved, that Capt. Fox had been guilty of 
e backing his mizen top-fail, and leaving the 
„ Tonant, contrary to the toth and 11th ar- 
_& ricles'of war; they, however, acquitted him 


'« of the charge of cowardice ; but, becauſe he 
<« paid too much regard to the advice of his of- 
4e ficers, contrary to his better judgment, paſt- 
« ed ſentence that he ſhould be diſmiſſed from 
« the preſent command of the Kent: this of- 
ficer had long ſerved in the navy with unblemiſh- 
ed reputation, his character was ſoon reſtored, 
and his majeſty, in Auguſt 1749, promoted him 


to the rank of a rear-admiral; while the brave 


Admiral Mathews till continued under ſuſpen- 
fion, notwithſtanding his conduct in the Medi- 
terranean had been juſtified by the late beha- 
viour of Vice-Admiral Anſon and Rear-Admiral 
Hawke, who, both of them, purſued the ſame 
meaſures, in following a fugitive enemy, with- 

out regard to the line of battle. 
Tu Britiſh government were now convinc- 
ing the world of their ſuperiority on the ocean; 
where, while they were reducing the maritime 
force of France, they provided for the ſecurity 


of their own mercantile intereſt. Vice-Admi- 
ral Medley ſtifl continued to command the ſqua- 


dron in the Mediterranean, which conſiſted of 


z 


the Barfleur of go guns z the Carolina, Dorſet- Cnaye, 


| ſhire, Norfolk, Ruſſel, Somerſet, and Torbay 


frigates; which were augmented, in the. be- 
ginning of the year, by the Rupert, and Su- 
. perb, of 60 guns; the Colcheſter, and Litch- 
field, of 50; and the Winchelſea of 20 under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Byng, who con- 
yoyed a large fail of merchantmen for the 
Streights. - Vice-Admiral Medley ſtill blocked 
up the Spaniſh ſquadron in Carthagena; he aſ- 
ſiſted the Auſtrian general on the coaſt of Villa 
Franca; and endeayoured to intercept the arri- 
val of any ſuccours to the Genoeſe: neither the 
French nor Spaniards, ever attempted to make 
the leaſt oppoſition againſt Vice- Admiral Med- 
ley, who died on the 5th of Auguſt; when the 
command devolved to Rear-Admiral Byng: but 
nothing material happened under his direction, 
excluſive of the interception of ſeveral veſlels 
deſtined for the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. 
CommopoRE LEGGE, on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, ſet ſail from St Helens, in the Captain of 
70 guns; with the Sunderland, and Dragon of 
60.3 and the Rye of 20; having under his con- 
voy a large fleet of merchant ſhips for Jamaica, 
and the Leeward Iſlands, which met with no 
interruption in their paſſage. | ; +4 
On the 12th of Auguſt, a fleet of homeward- 
bound: merchantmen, from Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Iſlands, conſiſting of eighty-ſix fail, 
were convoyed for England by three men of 
war, and proceeded without any moleſtation | 
from an enemy ; though they met with a vio- 
lent ſtorm in north latitude 38, 150 leagues from 
Bermudas, in which the Lyme man of war, of 
* 8 — dueney 


of 80; the Bedford, Eſſex, and Royal Oak. 
of 70; and the Dunkirk, of 60 guns; beſides 1747. 
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12 ar twenty guns, was overſet, and all her crew, ex- 
IX. cept four, periſhed 3 fix of the merchantmen 
—— foundered;. but the crews were ſaved; and two 

V. others were loſt with all their! men. 


Tux trade for North America was alſo ſafely 


convoyed, in the * ſummer,” under the protection 


of the Warwick of ſixty guns, commanded by 


Capt. Erſkine, and the Lark of forty guns, 


commanded by Capt. Cruikſhanks; who, in 
their paſſage, being off the Weſtern Iſles, on the 
14th of July, fell in with the Glorioſo, a Spa- 
niſh man of war of 74 guns, and 750 men, 
Which the Warwick engaged for a conſiderable 


time; bur, being unaſſiſted by the Lark, and 


greatly diſabled, Capt. Erſkine, with the great- 


eſt mortification, ſaw the Glorioſo eſcape ; for | 


which Capt. Cruikſhanks was afterwards ſuſpend- 


ec ed by Rear-Admiral Knowles. The Baltie trade 
woas alſo ſafely convoyed by the Flamborough 
man of war, with the Lancaſter, Grampus, and 


Hazard ſloops; and Rear-Admiral Chambers, 


with nine men of war, JR the navigation 
b of the channel. 


As the French had t the ſuperiority of Bips 7 in 


- ie Eaft Indies, Rear-Admiral Boſcawen was 


ordered there, with a | ſquadron of ſix ſhips of 
the line, one frigate, a ſloop, bomb ſhip, hoſ- 
pital ſhip, and a tender, having 2,000'marines 
on board, to reinforce Rear- Admiral Griffin, 
and return the viſit at Madraſs, by an invaſion 
at Pondicherry ; but this ſquadron did not de- 

rt from Portſmouth till the iſt of November, 
when the Rear-Admital ſer ſail with fifteen India 


| ſhips under his convoy; they arrived at Madeira 


on the 14th of December, from whence they 


: ſet fail on the 26th, and anchored: ar the Cape 


FE + cops Hope on the 28th of March 1748 


they 


co © Jar A . + _ a 1 
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caſt of Madagaſcar, the whole ſquadron arrived 1747. 
ſafe at Fort St Ad 6 on a the 18 of F. | 
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6 The naval 3 in the Easr 
InDits. The ſituation of affairs 
in NogrRH Awtrica ; and the 
- naval occurrences in the WEST 
'InDizs. An account of the reſ- 
pectiye captures between the con- 
tending powers at ſea: the ſtate 
of the SPANISH, Faencn, and 
BriT1SH maritime force: with 
reflections on the nature of inſu- 
rances, and the diſadvantages of . 
inſuring the Franc e 
ENGLAND. | 


rrncnone de U E 3 3 
the reduction of Madraſs, attempted to II. 
ic his reputation by the capture. of Fort ie 
St David ; but the arrival * See * 1747. 
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they leſt the Cape on the 8 th of May, and, af- Cnar= 5 


ter making an unſucceſsful attempt againſt we. 02-57 
French at the iſland of Mauritius, 400 miles 
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Parr fin obliged the French to deſiſt from the enter- 
IX. prize, after the loſs of their cannon and baggage, 
commodore Griffin took the command from 
1747. Captain Peyton, and found himſelf at the head 
of a formidable ſquadron, conſiſting of the 
York, the Princeſs Mary, Exeter, and Med- 

way, of ſixty guns; the Harwich, Preſton, and 

| Wincheſter, of fifty; the Eltham, Pearl, and 
Medway's Prize, of forty z and the Lively of 
twenty guns: the French ſquadron was alſo re- 
inforced, and conſiſted of the Achilles and Cen- 

taur of ſeventy-four guns; the Bourbon and Mars 

of fafty-ſix; the Neptune of fifty- four; the Bril- 

liant, and Lacrime of fifty z and the St Louis of 

four guns; which had been refitted, but were 
never brought out to encounter the Britiſh com- 
modore, though he blocked up Pondicherry, 
during all the month of Auguſt ; and, by his 

| © diſpoſitions, prevented them from receiving any 
manner of ſupplies for a conſiderable time after- 
wards: he alſo burnt the Neptune man of war 

in Madraſs road, on the 23d of September; 
though the French took the Princeſs Amelia, 

one of the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India 
Company, who put in there; imagining it had 

been in the poſſeſſion ot the Engliſh; for the 
French kept the Britiſh colours flying at Fort 

St George; and this ſtratagem had like to have 
deceived more of the Britiſn commanders in the 
ſervice of the India Company; the Britannia 
eſcaped only through the miſconduct of the 
rench; the Exeter might have met with the 

ſame fate as the Amelia, had ſhe not been fore- 
warned of her danger by a Britiſh man of war, 

who happened to be cruizing off the place, juſt 

as ſhe was coming to an anchor; and the Ox- 
ford, too, afterwards very fortunately had a 

Erin perſon 
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perſon on board capable of diſcourſing in the Ch AP. 
country- language, and by that means learnt of 


II. 


a Catamaran, who was fiſhing off the port, tha 
the place was in poſſeſſion of the French: how- 1747. 


ever, Commodore de la Bourdonnais, in the 
mean time, quitted the French ſervice, and re- 
turned, with the principal part of the plunder of 
Madraſs, which he had converted into jewels, 
in a Dutch ſhip from Batavia for Holland, 


which was taken by a Britiſh privateer, and 


carried into Falmouth : though his lady, with 


moſt of the jewels, arrived in a Portugveze ſhip 


at Liſbon z the commodore was conducted to 


London in the cuſtody of two meſſengers z he 


was treated with the | utmoſt politeneſs, and af- 


terwards ſent to France, where he ſuffered a 

long confinernenc in the Baſtile, on account of a 

debt of a million of livres to the India Com- 

| pany. 1 | 
TE force under Commodore Griffin was in⸗ 


ſufficient either to reduce Pondicherry, or re- 
cover Madraſs: becauſe the French had repaired 
the fortifications of the former, where they had 
mounted 180 pieces of heavy cannon, and erected 
ſix additional forts to flank the exterior works; 
the magazines, and arſenal, were well provided; 


and the garriſon, with the military Indians, 
formed a body of 4,500 men: Madraſs was alſo 


put into a defenſible ſituation ; and. the miniſtry 
of Dehli, inſtead of aſſiſting the Engliſh in the 


tepoſſeſſion of their Indian preſidency, profeſſed 
a.neutrality, nor could. the Mogul be. induced to. 
interfere in the quarrel between the two nations: 


which occaſioned- the Britiſh commander to re- 


linquiſh all his expectations of retrieving the po- 
teney and character of his country, till the arri- 
val of a proper reinforcement, which was ſpeedily 
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Paar fin obliged the French to deſiſt from the enter- 
IX. prize, after the loſs of their cannon and baggage, 
commodore Griffin took the command from 
1747. Captain Peyton, and found himſelf at the head 
of a formidable ſquadron, conſiſting of the 


York, the Princeſs Mary, Exeter, and Med- 


way, of ſixty guns; the Harwich, Preſton, and 
Wincheſter, of fifty; the Eltham, Pearl, and 


Medway's Prize, of forty z and the Lively of 


twenty guns: the French ſquadron was alſo re. 
inforced, and conſiſted of the Achilles and Cen- 


taur of ſeventy-four guns; the Bourbon and Mars 
of fifty-ſix; the Neptune of fifty-four ; the Bril- 


liant, and Lacrime of fifty; and the St Louis of 


four guus; which had been refitted, but were 
never brought out to encounter the Britiſh com- 
modore, though he blocked up Pondicherry, 


during all the month of Auguſt; and, by his 
++ diſpoſitions, prevented them from receiving any 
manner of ſupplies for a conſiderable time after- 


wards: he alſo burnt the Neptune man of war 


in Madraſs road, on the 23d of September; 
though the French took the Princeſs Amelia, 


one of the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India 
Company, who put in there, imagining it had 


been in the poſſeſſion ot the Engliſh; for the 


French kept the Britiſn colours flying at Fort 
St George; and this ſtratagem had like to have 
deceived more of the Britiſh commanders in the 


| ſervice of the India Company; the Britannia 


eſcaped only through the miſconduct of the 

rench; the Exeter might have met with the 
ſame fate as the Amelia, had ſhe not been fore- 
warned of her danger by a Britiſh man of war, 


who happened to be cruizing off the place, juſt 


as ſhe was coming to an anchor; and the Ox- 


ford, too, afterwards very fortunately had a 
RY | perſon 
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perſon on board capable of diſcourſing in the Ch AP. 
country- language, and by that means learnt of II. 

a Catamaran, who was fiſhing off the port, that 
the place was in poſſeſſion of the French: how- 1747. 


— 


ever, Commodore de la Bourdonnais, in the 


mean time, quitted the French ſervice, and re- 
turned, with the principal part of the plunder of 
Madraſs, which he had converted into jewels, 
in a, Dutch ſhip. from Batavia for Holland, 
which was taken by a Britiſh privateer, and 
carried into Falmouth : though his lady, with 


moſt of the jewels, arrived in a Portugveze ſhip 


at Liſbon; the commodore was conducted to 


London in the cuſtody of two meſſengers; he 


was treated with the utmoſt politeneſs, and af - 
terwards ſent to France, where he ſuffered a 


long confinement in the Baſtile, on account of a 


debt of a million of livres to the India Com- 
Pang. 4 e 

Tu force under Commodore Griffin was in- 
ſufficient either to reduce Pondicherry, or re- 
cover Madraſs: becauſe the French had repaired 
the fortifications of the ſormer, where they had 
mounted 180 pieces of heavy cannon, and erected 


fix additional forts to flank the exterior works 


the magazines, and arſenal, were well provided; 
and the garriſon, with the military Indians, 
formed a body of 4,500 men: Madraſs was alſo 


put into a defenſible ſituation; and the miniſtry 
of Dehli, inſtead of aſſiſting the Engliſh in the 


tepoſſeſſion of their Indian preſidency, profeſſed 
a neutrality, nor could the Mogul be. induced to 
interfere in the quarrel between the two nations: 
which oecaſioned the Britiſh commander to re- 
linquiſh all his expectations of retrieving the po- 
tency and character of his country, till the arri- 
val of a proper reinforcement, which was ſpeedily 
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Pondicherry was threatened with a ſiege. 


— THE ſituation: of the ſquadron under Rear- 


1747 · 


Admiral Knowles at Cape Breton, and the de- 
feat of Monſieur de la Jonquiere by Vice-Admi- 


ral Anſon, prevented any diſturbances in North 


America from the French; though above 3, ooo 


Canadeans were aſſembled in Nova Scotia in the 


ſpring, waiting for forces from France, to un- 
dertake the ſiege of Annapolis; but, on hearing 
that the French fleet was defeated, and being in 


want of proviſions, they quitted the province, on 
the gth of July, and returned to Canada, after 


defeating a body of troops, ſent from New 
England to diſpoſſeſs them of fort Menis. 


The French, immediately on their return from 


Nova Scotia, attempted to make an invaſion 


upon Albany, the northern frontier of the pro- 


vince of New York, with 4,000 French and In- 


dians: they were difcovered in 300 canoes on 


the lake of Champaign; upon which Colonel 
Shuyler marched with his regiment for the de- 


fence of Albany, where, with the loſs of fifteen 


men killed, and forty-ſeven taken prifoners, he 


obliged the French to abandon their enterprize. 


On the arrival of Governor Shuyler at Albany, 


the deputies of the Iroquois, or five Indian na- 
tions in alliance with the Engliſh, whoſe country 


. makes a formidable barrier between Canada and 


New England, ſent their deputies to acquaint 
him, that they had, at the repeated-inſtances of 
the Engliſh, entered into the war againſt the 


French, to which they were chiefly induced by 


the extraordinary preparations - for attacking 
Canada; that they had ndt_been_dilatory in an- 


noying the French; but as they were convinced, 
from the preſent inactivity of the Engliſh, that 


the 
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1 5 
the..deſign/ againſt Canada was laid aſide, and CAT. 
obſerving the daily diminution of the new levies, II. 
they were neceſſitated to make peace with the 
French on the beſt terms they could procure 1747: 
but if the Engliſh would immediately tnarch 
againſt the French fort at Crown Point; they 
would chearfully affift: them with 1, 000 of. theit 
choiceſt warriors. The French were very induſtrt- 
ous in ſpirĩting up the bordering Indians, to com- 
mit depredations on the Britiſn ſettlements, who » 
made ſeveral wild incurſions on the frontiers of 
New England, — with their plunder, and 


the ſcalps of ſeveral Engliſhmen, for every one 6 
. bf which the French gave them a reward of e 

3 J. ſterling: they alſo prevailed upon the 4 
Gechdugechroanus, and the Runategwechſuchru- — 
anus, two ſtrong nations of Indians, who live | 


weſtward from the lakes, not far from the Miſt- | 
ſippi, to take up their hatchet againſt the Eng- | 
liſh ; theſe Indians aſſembled a body of 800 men 
in September, and were on their march to make 
invaſions on Penſylvania, and the neighbouring 
provinces ; but meeting with the Twigtees, a ; 
numerous nation of Indians inhabiting the banks 1 
of the river Onabache, who told them, ii they 4 | 
attacked the Engliſh, the allies of the Iroquois, 1 
it would be the ſame thing as declaring war a- . 
gainſt thoſe nations; this induced them to re- 
turn back again, without committing any hoſti- 
lities-: an inſtance of what importance the friend. 4 
thip'of the Iroquois nations was to the Engliſh; = 
and the miſchiets chat might attend their diſſa. 
tisfaction at the management of the war, if proper 
meaſures were net taken to remove it; and pre- A 
vent their being won over to the intereſt 7 A 
5 France ; of which his Britannie Majeſty: was ſw ' 1 
N ſenſſble, that ke ſent chem ſome valuable pre. I 
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Pax ſents, Which were delivered to the ſachems, or 
IX. Kings, of the five nations, by William Shirley, 
Eg, che governor of the Maſſachuſetts Company, 
1747+ You George Cliaton, Eſq; the governor of New 


who were appointed commiſſioners to 
5 with the Indians; for which purpoſe they 
= E. an interview with them at Albany, on the 
23d of July 1748, when the preſents were deli- 

vered, and the antient league with the Iroquois 
nations renewed. Every thing was in the pro- 
foundeſt tranquility on the ſide of Carolina and 
Georgia; where the antient league was alſo re- 

| newed Wicke the Creek Indians; who came down 
| cd Chafſes-Town in South Carolina, with their 
| Emperor, two kings, and 100 warriors ; when 
5 the amicable intercourſe, eſtabliſhed by General 
| 7 Oglethorpe; with theſe potent awry was e. | 

| 1 petuated by the governor. . 
| Tux naval war in the Welt — r 
Ii 4; ductive of no material enterprize: The French 
= had a ſquadron, of ſix ſhips of the line, at Marti- 
| nico, under Commodore MNemarra ; the Spa- 
| a _ niards had ſeven ſnips of the line, at the Ha- 
wvvennsh, under Vice-Admiral Reggio; and the 
1 Eagle had the Cornwall of eighty guns; the 
ES: X Lenox of ſeventy; the Elizabeth, Plymouth, 
=. and Worceſter, - of ſixty:34che Milford and En. 
3 8 of forty; the Biddeford of twenty, and 
tze Merlin ſloop, under Commodore Dent, at 
3 While Commodore Legge was bs. 
22 at the 8 — with 2 5 1 
ſeventy guns; the nought, ria 

I 5 lat; the Go ort, Sutherla 


Boe 2 3; a rand: Rye of. twenty; with teP 5 U- 
—_ 2 Richmond, and Saxon ſloops, and the 
_ — * ue. che ec Spaniſh 


* 
* * pope 5 5 . * 
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to the Britiſh navigation; for the Weazle ſloop, ' 
which had been diſpatched, by Rear-Admiral 1747. 


Hawke, to give Commodore Legge jntelligence 


of the French merchant fleet, that ſailed onder 
convoy of Monſieur de Letenduer, arrived at 
Barbadoes early enough for the commodore to 
take ten of them: but nothing elſe, excluſive of 
the reciprocal nen en thus Vea 0 
Ariderica. 6b: Vp 

Tursx, and: the tranſactions in 8 — * 
chapter, were all the remarkable naval operati- 
ons in the preſent year; though the men of war 
and privateers made ſeveral valuable acquiſitions. 
The Flora, a French man of war, of twenty-two 


guns, was taken, on the coaſt of Martinico, by 


the Greyhound privateer, and carried into St 


Chriſtophers, on the 2d of January. The Veſ⸗ 
_ tal; a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip; of 700 ton, ſixty 
guns, and 600 men, paſſengers included, from 
Cadiz for La Vera Cruz, was taken, on the = 


of March, by the Enterprize man of war, of 
forty guns, after an obſtinate fight of ſeven - 


hours, and carried into Jamaica; having 975 


barrels of quickſilver, a great quantity of bale 
goods, and other effects, on board, to the value 
of 150,000 /. but neither the French, nor Spa- 
niards, took von neee Pee. an Ache 


N OF enn k Tue by Tg. 
Tu Hs of: Nantz;: a. Fuchs ropreer as 
thirey-ſik carriage, and twelve ſwivel guns, was 
taken, on the 2d of : February, by the Edin- 
burgh, Nottingham, and Eagle men of war, 
and carried into Plymouth, - Where ſhe was con- 
verted into a man of war. The royal family -_ 
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ſquadrons lay inactivè while Commodore Legge Car. 
intercepted their commerce, and gave ſecurity | II. 
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PaxrT' the command of Captain Walker, and fitted out 


IX. 


by the proprietors of the Prince Frederic and 


A Duke privateers, which took the two rich South 


* 747. 


Sea ſhips in 1745, made captures of two Spaniſh 
galleons outward bound, one of them, called the 
Nympha, carrying thirty-fix guns, and 350 men, 
valued at 180, l. The Revenge privateer . 


Sranville, of twenty-two guns, and 230 men, 
was taken, on the gth of June; and brought into 


Portſmouth, by the Maidſtone man of war, 
commanded by the Honqurable Captain Van 


Kepple, who accompanied» Commodore: Anſon 


in his voyage through the pacific-ocean : but the 
Maidſtone was ſoon after wards loſt, by chaſing 


another French privateer too near the ſhore ; 


though the captain and crew were providentially 


_ faved, and ſent priſoners to Nantz, in Britany. 
5 Etoile, a- French man of war, of forty- ſix 


ter 3 the South-Seas; of tw 


was blown up by the French, on the 2d 

ar July, to avdid being taken by ſome of the 
Mal under Sir Peter Warren, in a bay to 
the wind ward of the iſland of Liſarga. On the 
12th of Auguſt, 3 my Aves war, cruiz- 
ing about thirty- four the ſouth: weſt of 
Uſhant,; fell in with: the Joftor; a Spanith, 4 


ns; and «fifty-ſix- men, wluch ſhe took, * 
r andi carried her into Mount's 
ho in -Cornwall-: the Hector had landed her 
treaſure, which amounted to 300,000 f. at the 
Canaries but a Dutch ſhip, which was-fent:from 


the Canaties to Cadiz with 60, ooo le of the fame 


kresfure: and 400 hegiheads of wine, was taken 


by the Kingſton, Cumberland, and Härdwicke 
ateers, under Commodore Acton j and the 
rince' of Orange privateer alſo took : chi»æ Maria 


: ban from * * 


wich 
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with 60, o ducats of the ſame treaſure. The Caak. 
Bellona man of war, commanded by the Ho- M. 


nourable Captain Barrington, as ſhe was cruizing 


co the weſt. of Uſhant, on the 18ch of Auguſt, 7 7475 


fell in with a French Eaſt India ſhip, from Port 
L'Orient, called Le Due de Chartres, of 700 
ton, thirty guns, and 195 men, laden with mi- 

ſtores, and proviſions; which the Bellona 
took, and brought into Mount'sbay, after a 
gallant engagement, in which che French had 
twenty- five killed, and eighteen wounded, and 
che Bellona three killed, and ſeven wounded. 


The Renomme, à French man of war, of forty 
guns, and 300 men, with Commodore Conflans 
on board, who was going to his government of 
St Domingo, was taken on the 14th of Septem- 


ber, aſter a ſmart engagement, by the Dover 
man of war, of forty guns, commanded by 
Captain Shirley, who carried the prize into Ply- 


mouth: Captain Shirley, ſoon after, took the 
Amen, privateer of St Maloes, of twenty - two 


ns; and 195 men, which he brought into 
almouth ; and the Caſtor, a French man of 


war of twenty-eight uns, and 300 men, was 


allo: taken, about the ſame time, by the Hamp- 


ſhire man of war, of fifty · guns, and brought 
into Plymouth. The Glorioſo, a Spaniſh man 


ol war, of ſeventy guns, and yoo men, after 
her engagement witk the Warwick, and Lark, 
landed her treaſure at Ferrol, which was brought 
from the Havannah, and conſiſted of 1, $00,000. 


in ſpecie z: but, on the 5th of October, ſhe fell 


in with the Dartmouth man ot war, of- fifty 
guns commanded by Captain Hamilton, and 
the Ruſſel of eighty guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Buckle: the Dartmouth immediately engaged 
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K 1 the crew, except Lieutenant O Bryan, and ele- 


E rioſo to ſtrike; after the 8 


by 
* 


ven men, periſhed ; however the Ruſſel,” aſſiſted 
y the royal family os 'obliged the Glo- 

jards had twenty- 
"five killed, and as many wounded. No Parti- 
cular ſhip of force was taken by the French or 
Spaniards, excepting the Loviſbarg fireſhip, com- 


manded by Captain Delamotte, which was taken, 


on the 4th of January, after a brave reſiſtance; by 
2 French privateer, and carried into Granville. 
Tu Britiſn cruizers, and privateers, were 
equally ſucceſsful with their victorious admirals; 
their prizes, for this year, excteding thoſe taken 
by the French and Spaniards together: for they 
took in America, one man of war, thirty-ſix 
23 ninety eight ſail of Domingo and Mar- 
nico ſhips, one to Newfoundland, and four others, 
in all 140, from the French: they alſo took: ſix- 
teen privateers, eleven regiſter ſhips, and twyrn- 
ty eight' other ſhips, from the Spaniards in A- 
*merica, in all fifty-ftwe; ſo that the whole num 


Ber of prizes taken, chis year, both from the 


French and Spaniafds, amounted: to 198: the 
'Britifh veſſels taken by the French, in America, 
were one privateer, five Guinea ſhips,” four from 
Newfoundland, and 184 trading to the fugar 
colonies, in all 194: che Spanurds alſo took 
from the Engliſp, in America, two privateers, 


_ «three ſhips from Newfoundland, two from New- 


England, and eighty- two: in che trade to the 
Eeeward Iſlands and Jamaica, in e 96 
nine j; ſo that the whole number of Britiſh: 

taken,” this year, in America, by the Bfench 
-and Spaniards} amounted rogether:to 289, which 
exceeded the number of prizes taken by the Eng- 


bh by eightyl eight. The Britiſſi ſquacd ons, cruia- 
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e of ſeventeen French men of war, one ſoop Cn AP. 
of War, eighty privateers, eight Eaſt India men, II. 
three Guinea ſhips, 127 in the trade to Domingo 
and 'Martinies; - eighteen | from Newfoundland, 1747. 
eleven Turky' ſhips,” and 148 others, in all 4135 
chey alſo too from the Spaniards one man of 
war, eleven privatecrs, ſeven regiſter ſhips, and ſe- ; 
venteen others, in All thirty-fi x, excluſive of forty- 
ſeyeri barks which" made the wfiole number of 
taken, this year, in the European ſeas, from 
both the Frenell and Spaniards, amount to 440: 
the F rench tod from the Engliſh, in tne European 
ſeas; one man of war, one fireſhip, nine privateers, 
ſeyen Turky ſhips, eight Guinea ſhips, twenty- 
— from Newfoundland; twenty two from New 
England and Virginia, fifty. four from the Lee: 
ward Wands; and 102 others, in all 226, and the 
French alſd took one of the Eaſt India ſhips be- 
longing, to the Bririſh-tompany in Afia-:' the 
Spaniards ao” took from ine Engliſn, in the 
European ſeas, one Guinea ſhip, four from New- 
foundlant, tour” from New agland, fourteen f 
| from the ward Iſlands, and: nineteen others, 
in all forky-twos ſo that thewhole number of Bris 
riſh prizes, taken this year, by the French and Spa- 
niards together, in the Eurd an ſeas, amounted | = 
8068 which was 18 1 leſs than the Pries taken 
by he Bag gli who Had, this year, taken bath 
in Eure nd America, from the French and : 
Spaniare — 644 priaes; whereas they | 
oy took 351 from the Engliſh, which was N 
nitery ——— former 3 making the > 
9 of gry — veſſels en i 7 we 
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Pas deer. the Engliſh, and the French alſo took 
IX. 43, being together 2,748, 49d 119 leſs than 
T prizes taken by the Engſiſh. 
177. Try ſuperiority of the naval 2 arms of Britain 
was: now ſo conſpicuouſly evident, that the had 
not the appearance of an enemy to- conteſt her 
Togereignty: of the ocean. The Spaniards had 
ſoen their fleet diminiſhed, ſince the commence - 
ment of the war, — the loſs of twenty - one 
ſhips. of the line, and eight frigates, beſides 
ſloops of war, and -galleans ; their, rem remaining 
force was only fix ſhips of the line in the Welt 
Indies, and ſixteen in Europe; the former were 
incapable of acting offenſively! and the Treat | 
ar of the latter had been — . in the 
harbours of Spain, ſince the battle of — 
hy the Britiſn ſquadron in the Mediterranean: 
the commerce of Spain was almoſt ſuſpended ; 
| the king, the merchants, the community, found 
the neceſſity of an intercourſe with England; 
the friendſhip of Britain alone could revive their 
dteoping trade, it alone could give ſecurity to 
the arriwal of their American treaſures; and, 
therefore, all «ranks and conditions. of men, 
throughout the Spaniſh monarchy, were clama- 
| Fous:for a peace, Phe i naval. force of France 
had alſo ſuffered a large diminution, during the 
warf; the French having loſt twenty-two ſhips 
of the line, and twenty -· three ftigates, beſides 
floops- of war, with a great number of dran 
Privateers, and other formidable ſhips : 
Whole royaſ navy of France was now Ne to 
two ſhips of. eighty guns, ten of ſeventy-four, 
ty of ſeventy, three of ſity- four, three of 
Amt, fit of fifty - nt, two of fifty four, and four 
of fifty, being thirty -· ont ſhips of the line, be- 
fire leven — 1 of, n ſeven were old, 


and 


| ficient to keep the dominion: of the ſea g; to pro- 
tect the navigation of Britain 3; to ruin e com- 
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and unſerviceable, and the remainder tog ſew 2 


to attempt any thing in ſition to che: na 
ot England; che — 


| frequently, interrupted, that the. loks of, non 1747. 


cantile intereſt ſeemed. to threaten a Senerabim- 
poveriſnment through the debilitated provinces 3 
and the return of tranquility, with the free ex- 
erciſe o; 1 Hoops voiverſally and :Joudly 
require itiſh, nation, notwithſtanding 
the detrimpent ſhe had. ſuſtained. by.the-internep- 
tion of commerce, and the Joſs in che yal! 
navy, was ſtill capable of continuing the ma- 
ritime war, and of proſecuting it with gedoubled 


vigour: the royal nayy now conſiſted, of fur 


ſhips of - 100 guns, thirteen of ninety, ſixteen of 
eighty, twenty. five of ſeventy, thirty- ]) % ef 
ſixty, and thircy-four. of fiſty, being 126 ſhips 


of the line ; beſides thirty frigates of ſorty guns, 


and forty- five of twenty 3 forty-three loops, fix» 
teen bombs, and nineteen fireſhips,. in alf 279 3 


of Which two. of 100, four of ninety, ten of 


eighty, twenty-one of ſeventy, twenty-eight -of | 
ſisty, thirty-rwo of hifty, rwenty-eight of forty, 


florty-two of twenty, thirty-ſive oops, twelve 


bomhs, and eleven hreſhips, in all a2, were in 

commiſſion, being ninety-ſix more than thoſe in 
t at the commencement. of the Spa- 

niſn war : this foree, properly exerted,: was ſuſ- 


merce of her enemies 3 to ballance their victo- 
ries on the continent; and to make France glad- 


ly reliaquiſh the bet Hue ande pa- 
cific, o ohve. 


8 Tuovon the French commerce was in a de. - 
= clining condition, it could have been decreaſed 
| by "ge ordinary degree, even 0 a — 


356 nne 5 
Parr of Abfwhütg rein} had it not been ſupported by 


IXI 


the merchntile loſfes ö Ffranee, was à per 
1 ſupport 3 bnchis al the- remains of che Hr 


wets 8 


their! inlürantes in England:: this, among all 


trade entirely ſubſiſtec; and his /enblec} Their 
merchafts! £07 continue" their navigation; When 
all c àvendes toit: Were ſhut up By the vigi- 
luhee of che Bririſn eruizers. and Pfiwateers: W 
practite highly injarious td the natibnah üntereſt 0 
of Brieaihgntd'tthe faeces bf the warf And t 
ie dbereres of Europe. The advantagestef in- 


ſurances ot ehe ſecurity of commerce, 284 up- 


porting> and extending the meroemulle" credit, | 
are manifeſtlyoreitcrd the: natian whieh as an 
inferiority of maritime power: on the com 
meneement of the Spahiſh war, it was Youbted, 
whether; 1 oH N ah Geo iturotHl policy + per- 


mitted the Engliſh to mſure for their enemies; 


though 48 ſeveral gentlemen, of great abilities 


and experience in mereantiſe affairs; were! ftre- 
nuous ad vocates for Ait, the point was: almoſt re- 
Hgried;to chem; however; the nationaf import. 
ance of! the queſtivh' Heidatiting- A free and 

ampfe — it Mas etholight 3mbritorious of 


» e „ bin in 174 t% was 


laid'befors"the Britifh/ parliat = —.— for che — — | 
biridw of av praices 1 — ; 
nity, but. rs i rejection 8 Wwigg to a 22 
periortinfluenge; more thaff a vnviction of its 
improptiety oF intihktysg horwkhſtanding chat 
2 from heir fürniſhing- great oppor- 
tunities ſor fraudul Proceedings, were, & that 
oe ger new pa the legiſlature, with re- 
ſpect to Britiſn ſhips. Perhaps the . pecu- 

niary loſs of the French, was more by e in- 


ſurers Profit, than it would have en if their 
** were nor isfured : Hut this loſs being equally 
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ſhared by all the French merchants in propor- C APs 


tion to their reſpective! quotas in trade, and the 


particular loſs of each being aſcertained, no- in. Wy 
dividual ſunk under the weight, the whole body 1747. 


wWas preſerved, and their public credit ſupport · 
ed ; it Was aſſerted that the Britiſn premium 
upon French Ships was generally one third of 
the value, from whence it Was concluded, that 
the inſurers did in reality capture one out of 
three, which was more than had been taken by 
the Britiſh cruizers; allowing this to be fact, 
yet it muſt be alſo granted that theſe inſurances 
were the ſupport of the French commerce. for 


it was evident, from this inſtance, that, without 


inſurance, one French merchant out of three, 


vVvould have been ſueceſſively ruined, and two 
who eſcaped would have been overwhelmed with 


terror, and deſtitute of credit till the event of 
the voyage could be known; whereas, by aſcer- 
raining the loſs, - and permitting each merchant 
to contribute towards it, as his trade would bear, 


all were preſerved, their credit was unſhaken, 


and their commerce ſteadily and ſucceſsfully pur- 
ſued. When the trade of France was interrupt- 
ech by the plague of Marſeilles, the Britiſh trade 
proportionably increaſed; and before the ſugar 


colonies of the former became numerous, the 


latter vended that commodity in the Baltic, 5 
Holland, Germany, and the Mediterranean; | 
which markets have been ſince conſtantly ſup- 


plied; by the French: their inſurances in Britain 


was the ſole; exiſtence of this principal part of 
the commercial property of France; if this had 
been ſeaſonably prevented, Britain would have 


found the moſt favourable opportunity of re- 
.eſtabliſhing herſelf at the foreign marts in 15 


Nee 8 and the en would haye be ; 
GEES: 25 | 


$68 The Coriduck of rie roses of Europe, 
Fear long 'precluded from their "intereſt there. Be. 


fides theſe objections, there were others more 


EIN prevalent againft inſurances: many of the moſt | 
1947. opulent captures from the French, particularly 


the two rich prizes from the South Sea, taken 
by Captain Talbot in 1743, were inſured in 
England, which occaſioned che national gain to 
be no more than the price of the premium, 
which was uſually from a0 to 25“. per cent. and 
I the inſured ſhips were deſtroyed, there was a 
dear gatienal loſs to the Engliſh of the whole 
value, after deducting” the premium ; fo that 
the charge attending che deftination and equip- 
ment of a Britiſh ſquadron, would be a walle 
both of public” ſtrength and treaſure, except 
that it might increaſe the premium to be paid on 
che next inſurance: beſides, this practice was the 
more pernieious from the very nature of the 
end for which it was calculated; berauſe the in- 
| Juafers had ſtrong temptations to contribute to 
che eſeape of the ſhips which they had inſured, 
and it even ſeemed necoſſary that the French 
ſhould be informed of the force, number, and 
ſtations of the Britin cruizers, that the premi- 
um might be equitably adjuſted; nor was this 
intelligence reciprocal between the two nations, 
although the number, value, and deſtination of 
Freneh fhips muſt be known ; for the inſurets 
would give intelligence to the French of the 
Britiſh crumers, becauſe it would raiſe the pre- 
mium; but would not give intelligence to the 
Britiſh "ervizers of the French ſhips, becauſe it 
would promote captures. Therefore, while the 
Britin admiralty, and proprietors of private 
ſhips of war, were exerting the maritime force 
of the ſtate, totally to roin the commerce of 
TR che -Britiſh inſurers fruſtrated their en- 
| deavours, 


Drin dr 
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Engaged in the late General War. 
deavours, by reſtraining the utmoſt poſſible loſs CH ay. 
of the French merchants to one fourth of their II. 
rty, or whatever was paid for the premi- = 
um: but, convinced, from the ſtill hydra ex- 1747. 
iſtence of the French commerce, that inſurances 
ought to be prohibited, the Britiſh parliament 
retook it into conſideration z and, on the 25th 
of March, 1748, an act was paſſed . To pro- 
&« hibit inſurance of the ſhips belonging to 


« France, and on merchandizes or effects laden 


te thereon, during the preſent war with France.“ 


THE 
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Riſe the Congress at Alx LA Cue 
PELLE, tothe Concluſion of Tas 
GENERAL AND DEFINITIVE T REA> 
TY oF PEACE, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber 1748: including the miniſte- 
rial Tranſactions, and the military 
and naval Hiſtory, till the general 
Ceſſation of Arms; with other 
incidental Occurrences, ſubſequent 
to the Ratification of the DRFINI- 
TIVE TREAT v. | 
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The ate of the ngen dle powers | ; 
with the diſpoſitions of the courts 
of PeTERSBURGH, Cons rANTI- 


- NOPLE,' and BERLIN. An ac- 


count of the treaty, between the 


_ Czarina and the maritime pow- 
ers, concerning the march of the 
thirty thouſand Russ an auxili- 


aries, The riſe of the congreſs 
at Alx La Crareiits. The 
proceedings in the firſt ſeſſion of 
the new BRITISH parliament, 
and other domeſtic occurrences: 
with the conduct of the Doren, 


and the other belligerant Power, 


for continuing che war. 
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"I: K prevented the ravages of hoſtility, | 
—— ind the voice of nature had in- 
774. 4 ipired a general truce; during this 


in the zenith of her victorious progreſs. on the 
continent, felt the blows of the confederates; 
the alſo felt the burthen of expenſive armaments, 
and found that. her wealth was diminiſhing in a 
greater degree than her power was increafing ; 
and, the knew that, in a ſhort time, the Dutch 
would be compelled, either from within or with- 
out, to act more vigorouſly againſt her: in the 
1 mean time her navy was brought to a ſtate of 
| |  annihiation, her trade rendered uncertain, and 
| | 
| 
| 


| 
| 

3 
| 
| 
| 

| 


ber colonies threatened with invaſions : though ' 
ſhe was ever known to be frunful in reſources, 
| the; at this time, ſeemed to be ſurrounded with 
a more potent confederacy, and languiſhing un- 
der the greateſt we e z her provinces 
| | | were afflicted with famine, exhauſted of inhabi- 
| tants, and the cries of. the ſurvivors, expreſſed in 
the voice of her moſt auguſt aſſembly, had be- 
fieged the throne of her deſpotie ſovereign: in 
Italy her affairs had long worn a diſcouraging, 
| bor at leaſt a dubious aſpect; and her pregreſs in 
N the Netherlands, as the advanced nearer che ter- 
ritories uf the Dutch, grew every day more in- 
conſiderable. As to Spain, her returns from 
Mexico and Peru, on which the whole houſe of 
Bourbon principally depended, were ſmall, pre- 
carious, and inſufficient, through the vigilance 
Wich began to appear in the Britiſh admiralty. 
| Genoa had loſt her trade, her opulent inhabi- 
| | tants, 
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diſpoſfeſſed of his eſtates; his patrimonial revenues 
were converted to the uſe of the troops of the 
oppoſite alliance; and, without ſoldiers or do- 


mains, he was an unfortunate penſioner to 


France for a ſubſiſtence. The military diſpoſi- 
tions of his Pruſſian majeſty, manifeſted bur lit- 


tle ſincerity for the aſſiſtance of France; this 


monarch had kept a numerous army on foot, 


petſonally reviewed them in their different 


continued to recruit them through the year, and 


eantonments; but he was too well fatisfied' with 


the acquiſition of Sileſia, and too ſenſible” of the 


incroachments of France, to re-draw the ſword, 
and again to break through the ſolemnity of 


treaties: the Pruman troops had already cm- 


mittect too excellive devaſtations through the ar- 
tifices of France; the king had conſecrated his 
arms to peace; atmidſt his attention to external 


affairs, he purſued” his favourite plan of aug! 
menting the number of his ſubjecks, of enlarg- 


ing their commerce, eſtabliſhing a maritime 


/ 


trade, and reforming the practice of the judi- 


exrbry-courts'chronghont his dominions ; nor did 
ne fiew' the indications of friendſflip which the 


cburt of Frante was deſirous of obtaining. His | 


Foliſn majeſty Had“ contracted a tie of conſan- 


daughter to the Dauphin; this induced him 


to deſeft bis alliance with the houſe of Auſtria; 


ne difbanded a part of | his electoral forces; büt 


2 


K k 2 afreſh, 


He ſhewett' ne ümention of eimbieiling* himſelf 
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Paar afreſh, either as a principal, or an aſſiſtant ally: 
X. his for-in-law, | the king of the two Sicilies, was 
. — campelled to a ſtrict obſervance of his betrat, 
by the proximity of the Britiſh fleet : while the 


Poliſh diet inefficaciouſly waſted the time limited 
for their ſeſſion in fruitleſs debates, and ſeparated 
without coming to any reſolution, re arding the 
augmentation of- their army, the cultivation of 
alliances, and ſeveral other points that would 
tend to make the Poles more reſpectable amo 
the nations of Europe. The maſſacre of Kouli 
Kan, and the revolution in Perſia, aboliſhed 
every hope of France in irritating the Ottoman 
court againſt the houſe of Auſtria, or diſturbing 
the tranquility of Ruſſia : though the court of 
| Verſailles had been endeavouring to renew the 
diſſentions between the Czarina and Sweden; but, 
as their attempt was ineffectual, the martial ele- 
vation of France began to decline, and pacific 
meaſures to be adopted with ſincerity. 

TE Houſe of Bourbon could not ſee, with- 
out Jealouſy and reſentment, the prevalence of 
the maritime powers at the court of Peterſburgh, 
and the poll ct thence ariſing ; becauſe thoſe 
Powers, with lde empreſs. queen, who had allo a 
great intereſt at the ſame court, might ſpeedily 
zequire that ſuperiority in the field which the: 
had hitherto wanted. Theſe fears were necel 
farily increaſed by the diſpoſitions of the Dutch, 
tlie alte tation of government in the republic, 
and the vigorous. efforts. of the Stadtholder in 
concurring with the views of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, who was ſtill enabled, and ſtill ready, to 

roſecute the war on the continent, with a zeal 
bled for the ſecurity of the United Provia- 

Fi and the ORE wb of the liberties of Eu- 
ry a ale and honourable peace. The 
court 
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court of Ruſſia was already under the obliga- CMA. 
tion of very cloſe engagements, both to the I. 
courts of London and Vienna; to the forme 
by the treaty of 1742, to the latter by that of 1747. 
1746: the Carina ſtill remembered the inſults of = 
France, in the practices of the Marquis de la | 
Chetardie ; theſe were lately renewed by the 
Count de Salle; and, as the Czarina had pro- 
bably an intereſt of her own to ſerve, by ena- 
bling the maritime powers to continue the war, 
the was willing to put it in their power to pre- 
ſcribe a peace: a body of 30,000 Ruſſian auxi- 
liaries had been long ſollicited for the aſſiſtance 
of the maritime powers in the Netherlands, but 
it was not brought to any deciſion till the 2th 
of November 1747, when the Earl of Hynd- 
ford concluded a treaty, by which it was provided, 
that, for the ſum of 100,000/. the Czarina ſhould- 
hold $0,000 men, and forty or fifty gallies, in 
readineſs, to be employed in the ſervice of the 
allies, upon the firſt requiſition, for three years, 
at 300, 000l. a year, and not to be diſmiſſed under 
four months notice; and to this treaty the States 
General acceded, on the 1 rth of July following, on 
the condition of paying one fourth part of the ſum, 
agreeable to a reſolution which they had taken 
the 9th of January before, notwithſtanding the 
Britiſh ambaſſador had ſigned the treaty without... 
their participation, and had agreed, that, in caſe 
the States General ſhould fail in their part of the 
engagement, England ſhould pay the whole } 
but,” after the acceſſion of the ſtates, no requi- 
ſition was made of theſe troops, nor any condi- 
tion ſettled for their being ys ly till the rgth 
of November following; which was ſo müch 
the more Extraordinarily remarkable, becauſe 
eee ee of we 

T Otange, 
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PA Us Orange, to preſs that meaſure at London, fo 


17 


undexrtaken 
march that no bod could be certain would be 
| performed berg interruption, and not be per- 
formed at all in leſs than five months: however, 
5 5 was ſufficiently alarming, to the miniſtry of 


early as the firſt week in September , a neglect 


I that deprived the confederates of that ſpeedy 
47: utility of the Ruſſians, as might have been na- 


turally expected; for the maritime powers 


made no uſe; of the Ruſſian Gallies, which had 


been kept in readineſs. ever ſince July, and by 
the means of which the troops might have Fern 
tranſported, before the ſummer was over, to 

Lubeck, or ſome other port in the Baltic, from 
whence they would have. had. little farther to 
march than the troops of Hanover, and conſe- 


Fe might have reached the confederate army - 


the latter end of the campaign in 1747: all 

t e of tranſ ; Sap. the Ruſſians by ſea were 
entirely reJinquiſhed, for the preference of ap al- 
moſt immeaſurable march . land, at the ex- 
Pence of Ba: Al o a march that could 5 be 
| January or. February 1748 3.3 


ſerſailles, who perceived that the confederates 


OT were ng th into cloſer ſtipulations, and were 


chncerting t e proper deten for bringing an 
army into the field ſuperior 59. all the farce of 


Francr; this gave fie. to @ renewal of the paci- 
ig negotiations, which was productive of t 


ve treaty. of peace. concluded at Aix la Chs- | 
pelle, 12, treaty. that diſtinguiſhed, the year. 1748 
of the brog a + wy 3:4hoſ, of Munſter and 


5 1 e lame year of the laſts, with 


19 ieee that the negotiatots in 
5 AH: diſcuſs and; tale, ypan- ſohd 
0 ang; claims. religiene and 


5 cvegal — — 
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world ; whereas the negotiation of 1748 appears CR AP. 
to have been the conſequence of few diſcuſhons, 1 


and cannot be expected to ſtand for the baſis of ns 
future treaties, through a whole century, as thoſe 1747. al 
of Weſtphalia have done, CNT [6d 
In vain were four years employed to bring | | \ 
about a pacification : the enemies of liberty 5 
vainly flattered themſelves with finding an op- | j 
portunity to execute their favourite, project of 4 


reſcribing law to Europe; they apprehended 
Reit pacing diſcourſes ac the — * which |; 
had not always met with unfavourable auditors, = 
would take off the attention of the republic from g 
the misfortunes which threatened it, and its na- | 
tural allies: this meth6d not quite 1 
they endeavoured to divide confederates, who 
ſafety conſiſted in their being united; and this 
artifice having failed them, they were, atlength, 
obliged to addrefs themfelves to the maritime 


Ges © — PF * 
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powers, who then anfwered theſe advances 'in — 
The only proper manner, nainely, in'cqnerxe with 
themſelves; a method that had all imaginable 
ſucceſs, ſince it occaſioned the ee of 
peace, at the very time when the French were at 
the gates of the republic; for as foon as Eng- 
land and the United Provinces kept the fame 
language, and combined in the ſame views, they 
rendered themſelves infinitely more formidable, 
than when their forces were entire, and the 
French at a diſtance from their frontiers; yy | 
ample demonſtrative of the neceſſity of che at 
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tient ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes a ſtrict alliance, and 
inſeparable union, betwixt Great Britain and the 
republic ; a maxim fo ſacred, that on it are de- 
| Pendent the ſafery and projpetiey of two potent 
eople, who have ſo often defended, a With 
0 much ſdeceſs, their own liberty, and that of 
PE "KK + Ms 


| 
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| Pax the reſt of Europe. From the time the Grand 
F. Duke of Tuſcany had been elected Emperor, 
Land the King of Pruſſia had confirmed himſelf 
| 


1747. in the poſſeſſion of Sileſia by the treaty of Dreſ- 
deen; France found herſelf ſo equally gratified 
on ws, hand, and. diſappointed on the other, 

that ſhe b. 
might accompliſn her views in Italy, and pro- 
cure ſomewhat of an indemnification for her 
loſſes in Germany, and her expences in the +4 
killed, 


therlands: the imperial throne being fil 
there was no pretenſion for any farther practice 
to divide and diſtract the empire; and the rend- 
ing Sileſia from the Auſtrian inheritance, and 


transferring it to his Pruſſian majeſty, had not 


only aggrandized the latter, at the expence of 
the former, but rendered it in a manner impoſ- 
ſible, that theſe two formidable powers ſhould 
Ter embtace the ſame party, and purſue the 
ame purpoſes, for an age or two to come: for 
theſe — therefore, and for others yet more 
cogent, ſuch as the ruined ſtate of her com. 
merce, navigation, and naval ſtrengtb, the diſ- 
treſs and danger of her colonies, the wants and 
miſeries which began to rage in her own bowels, 
| France pvas deſirous. of renewing the conferences 
which ſhe had abruptly broke up at Breda. His 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty himſelf, in the very hour 
ol victory, diſcovered a paſſionate inclination for 
peace. to General Ligonier, when brought be- 
fore hu as, a priſqver, after the battle of Val: 
this general was,very, ſoon after diſmiſſed, on his 
Parole, to communicate certain formal propoſt 
tions on that head 3 but theſe propoſitions, were 

: Fang the offers of Spain ſeparately, and of 
France and. Spain conjunKtively, were allo re- 
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became deſitous of ſuch a peace as 
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they were not agreeable to the allies of Britain, Ch Ap). 
and that ſhe could not accept of a peace without I. 

their concurrence; and with regard to the for. 
mer, that the profit ariſing to Britain from the 1747. 

re · eſtabliſnment of her commerce with Spain, 
which was to have taken place immediately 


on the accommodation, would have been over- 


ballanced by the miſchiefs to be. apprehended 


from the troops and ſupplies, which the return 
of fo immenſe a treaſure as the Britiſh navy had 
locked up in the Weſt Indies, would enable the 


Spaniards to pour into Italy. The French mo- 
narch, after the reduction of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
ordered his miniſter, the Abbe de la Ville, 


to tranſmit, from the camp of Hamal, near 


Tongres, to the Hague, a declaration, import- 
ing, Twar the king had not altered his = 


« ciples: his majeſty being ever deſirous of re- 


„ ftoring peace, not only to his ſubjects, but 


« to all the nations afflicted with the cala- 


„ mities of war, had negle&ed none of the 
<« means that he thought might bring his ene- 
* mies, and their allies, into the ſame way of 
_ « thinking; but the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tion had hitherto been repaid with nothing 


« bur inflexibility on the part of his enemies; 
« and the advances he made towards putting an 


«end to the war, had been attributed to no- 


«« thing but an incapacity to carry it on. THAT 


«© the king, who hoped that his declaration, 
„ made before the expedition of Count Lowen- 


e dahl into Dutch Brabant, would have had 
7 
« chat the republic anfwered ir n 


«"and proceedings very oppoſite"10' the” altes, 
« tions of his. majeſty 3 and the ſilence which 
rates General obſerved, with reſpect to 
EF n LIES HIND ATED : a 
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ParT *< that declaration, apparently amounted to 2 


« demonſtration, that they preſerved batred to 


— 66 friendſhip, the deſolation of their territories 


1747. 


oe pend bis | judgment 


“ to the repoſe of their people, illuſion to 


<< truth, and the private intereſt of ſome to the 


« welfare of the whole body of the republic. 
« Nevertheleſs his majety was willing to ſuſ⸗ 

| t of thoſe appearances ; 
« the change that had happened in the in- 


4 terior adminiſtration of the republic, had oc- 


« caſioned none in his ſentiments : but all things 
4c had certain limits; and his majeſty thought 


© that the ſafety of his ſubjects, and the people 
© he had conquered, required him to continue 


to make uſe of ſuch means as might ſtop the 
reſources which his enemies found, in ſuch 


8 8 


<« abundance, in the dominions of the repub- 
« tic, Twar the king was ſtill willing to 
4 ſorewarn their High 


Mightineſſes, that the 


fame motives which forced him, at the open- 
e ing of the mio 1 ta make his troops enter 


44 the territory o 


0 the United Provinces, migbt 
<« render it neceſſary that the general of his 
« army ſhould frame his ulterior meaſures upon 


*, the ſame plan, both in regard te military 


« operations, and the ſubſiſtence of his troops. 


« Tnar the king, more concerned at the pub- 


« lic calamities than intent on aggrandizing 


4 himſelf, did yet earneſtly wiſh that the States 


« Gegetal would make dle of their power, and 
«« their credit, with their allies, only to inſpire 
« them with deſires far a general reconcilia- 
© tion: for it was not without the utmoſt re- 
„ Juctance that his majeſty always found him- 


© lk abliged to. have recourfs 10 force, in or. 
<« der to attain at laſt a peace, which he Ong 


<« to. effect from moderation alone, and thoſe ſen- 
5 6 5 timents 
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«. timents of humanity, that. ſhould be common Cu a vp, 


64 to all nations.” This declaration was delivered, 


on the goth of September, in the aſſembly of the: — 


States, who, on the 7th of November, drew up 
a long memorial in anſwer to the two declara- 
tions of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, wherein 
they repreſented the conduct of France in op- 


preſſing the houſe of Auſtria, in intimidating the 


States from aſſiſting their allies, and ithe infince- 
rity of France at the congreſs at Breda: they 


repreſented, + Twar their High Mightineſſes 


6 defired nothing more ardently, than to re- 
* ceive proofs of the fincerity of his majeſty's 
e intentions in favour of a genera} peace; and 
to be convinced, by effects, that his majeſty 


J. 
1747. 


&« was, in good earneſt, more affected with the 


<< public calamities, under which ſo many na- 
tions were groaning, than intent upon his 
eo. aggrandizement. Their High Migh- 
e tineſſes were perſuaded, that their allies had 
the ſame ſentiments; and that they were 
« far from being inexorable on this head: but 


&« it was not enough to make proteſtations in 


general terms: nothing but actions and ef- 
« fecta, conducted by a juſt moderation, could 
e enable men to form a judgment of inward fin- 
e ceriry ; and of theſe, their High Mightineſſes, 
© and their allies, had hitherto had but little 
experience: neither was fo falutary an end to 
<< be attained by preſcribing the ingredients, of 
<4 [a general pacification, according to private 
i deſires and caprice; much leſs by methods of 


violence 3 eſpecially when they were empoy⸗ 
„ ed an innocent republic; who deſired! 


4. nvehing but a juſt and reuſonable peace, aud 
_ «who had not given ſo much as the ſhadow of 
| 4:4'lawfub reaſon for being treated in ſuch a 
eQHATIOCY „ wy manner : 


, Te Conduct ef the Powers of "EY 


PART manner: violence could naturally produce 


ee nothing but violence; and enmity muſt cer- 
«* tainly raiſe enmity; ſo that as long as their 


1747. „High Mightineſſes were treated as they had 


*shitherto been, they muſt of neceſſity follow 
_ <6 theſe rules; being firmly reſolved to venture 
% their fortunes, their lives, and every thing 
« without exception, to the laſt extremity in 
<< their lawful defence: but their High Mighti- 
« neſſes would, however, be always ready and 
« willing to contribute to the-'reeſtabliſhment 
_« of the public tranquility, and of a general 
« peace, as what they had, at all times, ſin- 


, cerely wiſhed for, upon juſt and reaſonable 


e conditions. France alſo repeated her pacific 

lications at the court of London, and ano- 
: er congreſs was agreed to be opened at Aix 
Ja Chapelle, an Imperial city, in the dutchy of 
Juliers, eighteen miles N. E. of Liege, and 


N thirty miles W. of Cologne, formerly the capi- 


tal of Germany, when Charlemagne ſwayed the 
imperial ſceptre, and at this time a place of 
great magnificence ; but the congreſs was not 
opened, till the 14th of March. 1748, when the 

arl of. Sandwich the Britiſh -plenipotentiary, 
the Count de St Severin de Arragon the pleni- 
potentiary for France, with the Count de Ben- 
tinck, the Baron de Waſſanaer, and M. Haſſe- 
laer, 'the plenipotentiaries for the United Pro- 
vinces, aſſembled with ſeemingly-pacific deſigns, 
and great ciyilities were paſſing between them: 
but the negociations were begun ſo late, that 
they had like to have been diſturbed hy the ſtorm 
of war, Which was ready to burſt upon Mae- 
ſtrich by mige the hearing of the plenipotentiaries 
Wirz theſe appearances; of a ſpeedy! termi- 
| nation. o 1 5 calamities ariſing! from martial 
contention, 
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contention, his Britannic majeſty aſſembled his Cx Ar. 
new parliament, on the 10th of November, I. 
when he went to the houſe of peers, and, being 
ſeated on the throne in his royal robes, ſent 1747 
for the houſe of commons, ſignifying, by the lord i 
chancellor, his pleaſure that they ſhould chuſe 
a ſpeaker, and preſent him on the 12th to his 
majeſty in the houſe of peers; upon which the 
_— returned to their houſe, and 'unani- 
choſe the Right Honourable Arthur On- 
— W. Kn who had preſided in the chair dur- 
ing the two former ſeſſions. His majeſty, on 
the 12th of November, returned to the houſe, 
where the eommons waited on him with the 
ſpeaker ; after which his majeſty opened the 
firſt ſeſſion, with a "ſpeech trom the: aeg, 
wherein he repreſented, 5 
„ THAT: as one of his apple views, in 
66 calling this parliament, was, that he might 
receive the moſt clear and certain information 
« .of the ſenſe. of his people, on the preſent 
e poſture of affairs; he was deſirous to meet 
them as early as their own convenience, as 
« well as that of the public, would admit. 
= Tuar by the advice of his parliament, he 
« entered. into the war againſt Spain, in order 
5 to vindicate and ſecure the trade and com- 
N 4 merce of his ſubjects: by their advice alſo, 
and in conformity to his engagements, he un- 
| « dertook the ſupport of the Empreſs Queen of 
„Hungary, and of the juſt rights of the houſe of 
5 « Auſtria; in reſentment of this conduct, ſo ne- 
F « ceſſary for the intereſt of his own kingdoms, 
> „ and of the ancient allies of his crown, France 
1 e not only declared war againſt him, but fo- 
5 * mented and ſup rted ah unnatural rebellion 
| 6 n the Brits an nation: That in carrying 
CY on 
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Paar % On this 


aſt and neceſſary war, he had found 
chearful and vigorous ſupport from 


his parliament; and though the ſucceſs had 
1747. 4 not. been anſwerable to their wiſhes," and juſt 
expectations, in the Low Countries; yet it 


< muſt be allowed, to the honour of Britain, 
<«< that no part of the mnteforvanes could oof im- 
4 puted to them. 

„ Tur the ſignal ſucceſs, which it had 
<«<- pleaſed God to grant Evgland at” ſea, had 
4 made the enemy feel the weight of her naval 
" a ſtrength; . to their great loſs, and the real and 
“ ſolid advantage of Britain. This had appear- 

« ed moſt remarkably in the operations of his 
<«< fleet the laſt year; which had rended no leſs 
<«- to the honour of the Britiſh flag, than to the 


« reduction of the maritime force and com- 


4 merce of France. The government of the 
United Provinces had, once more, reſumed 
that conſiſtency, which would give great 
<<. ſtrength to the common cauſe; ccment more 


<«. firmly the friend ſhip between Britain and that 
& republic and be a laſting ſecurity to their 


* inſeparable intereſts: one great effect of this 


happy alteration in Holland had already * 


4 peared, in the vigorous: declaration 


made by the States General to the court o | 
* France ;, and the orders given by them, for 


«committing hoſtilities every where in the 
« French king, and his ſubects. 


Tuer ſome overtures, for a general pai. 
6. Serie had: lately been made to him, on the 
part of France; and though ſome of the 


<< terms propoſed: were ſuch as could not be 
_ « approved, yet, as he had no other aim but 
4 to bring about a-ſafe and honourable peace, 

"0 3 ſewn utmoſt-inclination eo-facilitate 


er it, 
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4 i in conjunction with his allies; and a con- cf. 


« greſs was actually agreed to be held at Aix 


Ja Chapelle, whither the ſeveral miniſters r 
« would ſoon repair; and he doped all the 174. 


c powers concerned would bring with them 
the ſame diſpoſitions to effectuate this great 
« work, on juſt; and We en 


1 which he ſincerely had. 


„ THAT in this ſicuation, he was confident his 
« \ parkiament. would agree in opinion with him,; 


that it was neceſſary to be vigilant and atten- 


&_tive to every event; and that there would be 
« no.reaſon to expect a good peace, but by being 
6 timely prepared to carry on a vigorous and ei- 
© feftual war, He therefore relied on their hearty 
« and; powerful ſupport, to enable him to pro- 
6 ſecute the war, in caſe the obſtinacy of his 


&* ene mies, in not agreeing to Juſt and reaſon- 


&, able terms of accommodation, . ſhould render 
* tt unavoidable. For this purpoſe, he was then 


actually concertiog the neceſſary meaſures with 


„ his allies; whoſe intereſts he was determined 
to adhere to and fupport: he adviſed them to 


de in readineſs, incaſe the ne gociations ſhould 


+ fail of the deſired effect, to convince their ene- 
4 mies, how much they were miſtaken, if they 
* vainly imagined that Great Britain, and her 
& allies, would ſubmit to receive the law from 
„ any power whatſoever; and demonſtrate to- 
the world, that they would decline no diffi- 
e culty or hazard for the preſervation of the 
common liberty, and 4 own independen- 
„ c and eſſential intereſts : concluding, chat 

he would only. add, that there never was a con- 
juncture, in which, unanimity, firmnek, and 


« diſpatch, were more neceſſary. for the ſafety, 
« S and true intereſt of Great Britain.“ 
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Parr THz addreſſes of both houſes of parliament 
X. were unanimouſly paſſed, being expreſſive of the 
Gy greateſt loyalty and affection for his majeſty, 


1747. and a ſteady attachment to the liberties of Eu- 


rope: the lords informing his majeſty, That 

& they could not approach his royal perſon, 
de without expreſſing their higheſt ſatisfaction 
e in thoſe events, which had happened in Hol- 
land, in favour of a prince allied to his 
«majeſty by the neareſt ties; deſcended from 

4 an illuſtrious houſe, ' in which the defence of 

% public liberty had been hereditary ; and 
which had produced deliverers of Britain, as 
«well as of that proteſtant republic; from 
Which alteration, they could not but promiſe 
< themſelves the ſtricteſt union of councils be- 

«© tween his majeſty and the States General, and 
an additional ſtrength in purſuing ſuch mea- 
«© ſures as ſhould be moſt conducive to the com- 

& mon good of both nations :** the commons 
alſo congratulated his majeſty on the ſame oc- 
caſion, aſſuring him, „That if, centrary to 
„their wiſhes and expectations, the enemies of 
Great Britain, by inſiſting on unreaſonable 
4 and inadmiſſible terms, made the continuance 
of the war unavoidable, they were deter- 

* mined to ſupport his majeſty to the utmoſt ; 

„ and, to convince their enemies of this their 

_ << ſtedfaſt” reſolution, ' they would immediately 

«© grant ſuch ſupplies as might, in conjunction 

«« with the Britiſh allies,” enable his majeſty to 

6c was on the war with -vigour, maintain 


the honour and dignity of the crown of Great 


4 Britain, and = ort the mutual intereſt of 
his majeſty, and his allies.” POLL TL 


Taz new parliament had been happily choſen - 


to countenance the condu of the Duke of New- 


caſtle, 
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lte, and his brother, who were abſolutely pre- CHaP, 
dominant in the cabinet, and found but an im- I. 
material oppoſition in the ſenate: their rivals 
were, by this time, no more conſidered at court, 1747. 
than amongſt the people; and the adoption of 
pacific mealures, with a notable exertion of the 
military power abroad, was not likely to be 
diſcountenanced by the preſent parliament, where 

a great many of thoſe who had ſeen the whole 

courſe of the miniſterial tranſactions, and who 

had been known advocates for the war, were 

not admitted to fit; and, as the new repreſen- 


tatives were not even ſuppoſed to know what 


had been ſaid, or done, before their time, ſuch 
Ns parliament might, therefore, take any new. 
tranſaction, without being expoſed to any cen- 
ſure without doors, or creating any violent fer- 


ment within: the Duke of Bedford had now 


iren his concurrence in promoting a pacifica- 
tion; the Earlof Sandwich was to have the prin- | 
cipal ſhare, in conducting the negociation, and 
the convention of this year, for ſetling the num- 
ber of the confederate forces, was entruſted to 
his management, in the ſame manner as the laſt: 
ſo powerful was the preſent adminiſtration, that 
they had no danger to apprehend from oppo- 
ſition; the Earl of Orford never had more pre- 
Antec, the Earl of Granville never had an 
equal influence with the preſent miniſterial coali- 
tion, by which he was more artfully ſupplanted, 
than meritoriouſly ſucceeded, for, after practiſing 
their abilities throughout the whole rotation of 
the political ſyſtem, the coefficient Fratereuli 
were obliged to acknowledge the rectitude ot the 
meaſures purſued by their predeceſſors, by ttead- 
ing in that path through which the Earl of 
Granville was firſt- NA 26 x the genius of 

Vor. . Ex Bri- 
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530 The Conduct of the Powers f Europe, 
_ PaxrrT Britain; a path that, properly followed, might 
X. - have extricated an impoveriſhed nation from a 
load of misfortunes, and ſhewn poſterity how to 
1747. avoid bewildering; themſelves in thoſe devious la- 


byrinths, where the inexperienced, incorrigible, 
or corrupted: ſtateſman, has an opportunity of 
lofing himſelf, injuring his country, and entail- 
ing a train of unhappineſs to futurity : however, 
the Earl of Cheſterfield deſerted the coalition, 
by a voluntary reſignation of the ſeals to his ma- 
jeſty, who appointed the Duke of Bedford to 
ſucceed him as one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtare. CR Oe Oo — 

Tzu national debt, on the 3iſt of December 
1747, amounted to 64,593,797 J. 16 5. which 
was an increaſe of 5, 237, 300 l. ſince the 3 1ſt of 
December 1746; but the new parliament till 
exceeded the liberality of the former, by grant- 
ing, with inconſiderable contention, the ſum of 


8,507,930 J. for the ſervices of the year 1748; | 


for which there was an ample proviſion made, by 
continuing the land tax at four ſhillings in the 
pound, the malt duty, 1,000,000 J. to be taken 
out of the ſinking fund, and 6, 300, oool. on a loan 
by ſubſcription, chargeable on a new ſubſidy of 
poundage upon all goods and merchandizes to 
be imported into Great Britain, which was ſub- 
ſcribed for immediately on opening the books, 
and above two millions more offered and re. 
.zeRed 3 an extraordinary inſtance of public pi. 
rit, and national credit; an inſtance that mult 
give a flow. of joy to every Britiſh heart, to find 
that his country, oppreſſed with a ten years war, 
and groaning beneath the load of former debts, 
. was ſtill able to furniſh ſuch opulent ſupplies, and 
to ſee ſuch multitudes ſtruggling who ſhould be 
ſoremoſt in lending their wealth to the public to 
282 7-2 | F733 
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check the inſolence of her enemies, the ſub- CH ap, 
ſcription! being made at par, for which four per I. 
cent. per annum was given, and 63, ooo lotter/ 
tickets by way of premium, which was one ticket, 1748. 
value. 10 /. for every 100 /. ſubſcribed, and was | 
all begun and compleated, before even the re. 
port of it had reached the remote quarters of the 
metropolis. Theſe potent ſupplies were appro- 
priated to the continuance of 40, ooo ſeamen, for 
Which 2,080,000 J. was granted; 1, 300, oo0 J. 
for 49,000 land forces; 206,253 . 155. for 
11,800 marines 3. 1,000;000 J. towards the dimi- 
nution of the navy debt; 208,827 7. for the or- 
dinary of the navy; for ordnance for land ſer- 
vice 3425064 J. 1, 743,313 J. for allies and auxi- 
liaries, of which 400, 000 J. was to enable the . 
Queen of Hungary to make an effectual cam- 
paign 300, O00 J. to make good engagements 
with the King of Sardinia, 470, 223 J. for the 
pay and ſubſiſtence of 22,000 Hanoverians, 
167588 /. for the proportion of the ſubſidy for 
30, 00 Ruſtians, and defraying their march to 
Upper Sileſia, with 159,000 J. for their forage 
and proviſions, from thence till their return to 


Poland, 8, 620 J. to the Elector of Mentz, 


26,8461. to the Elector of Bavaria, 161, 60%. for 
6,0007 Heſſians, and 5747921. for 4,000 Wolfem⸗ 
buttle troops from the 2gth of March to the 
24th of December 17483; 233,749 l. 2 5. 10d. 
to reimburſe the provioces of New: England, - 
their expences in reducing Cape Breton; 
500, 000 L to carry om the war; and 132,237 1. 
15 5. 4d. to the Scorch: claimants: for their ju - 
riſdictions; which, with other leſs incidental 
charges, took up the whole appropriation of the 
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PART Sou material debates came under the ſena- 
X. torial conſideration : a bill was brought into the 
-—-— houſe of commons, For a general naturaliza- 
1748. „ tion of foreign proteſtantsz ? which was pe- 


titioned againſt by the city of London; and, on 
the 4th of February, was thrown out, on the ſe- 
cond reading, after a free, candid, and impar- 


tial diſcuſſion: a like law was attempted in the 


reign of the late King William, and in the reign 


of his ſucceſſor Queen Anne; the former was 


rejected, but the experiment was tried by the 
latter, by paſſing a law for that purpoſe, though 
it was found ſo detrimental te the public intereſt, 
that it was ſoon after repealed, and not without 
ſome reflections on the miſchief of which it had 
been productive. As the inſurance of the French 
ſhips was an argument highly meritorious of the 


public conſideration, a bill was brought into the 
\ houſe of commons, To prohibit inſurance on 


<«« ſhips belonging to France, and merchandize 


e and effects laden therein, “ prepared by Mr 
Nugent, Mr Janſſen, Mr Walpole, and Sir 
William Calvert; which gained the approbation 


of: both houſes. As the parliamentary conten- 


tions were too inconſiderable to affect the mini- 


ſterial influence, . the ſenatorial proceedings met 
with little interruption, and ſeveral acts were 
paſſed extremely falutary to the national intereſt; 
among the moſt public was an act, „For grant- 
e ing to his majeſty a ſubſidy of one ſhilling 


5 eee e e all goods and merchandizes to 


«_ 


imported into the kingdom of Great Bri- 
e tain 3; and for raiſing a certain ſum of. money 
69 ee or and a lottery, to be charged on 
the ſaid ſubſidy ; and for repealing ſo. much 
« of an act made in the twentieth year of his 


* preſent majeſty's reign, as enacted, that prize 
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* goods and merchandizes might be exported' CH Ap. 
% without paying any duty, of cuſtom or ex- I. 
. ciſe, for the ſame ; and this act, tha 
which none could be of greater importance, was 1748. 
carried on without a diviſion. The act of parlia- 
ment for preventing vexatious ſuits, and arreſts 
for ſmall debts, expired on the iſt of June 1747, 
and left all the avenues open to private animo- 
ſity ; but, on the 18th of February, an act was 
paſſed, To revive and wake perpetual two acts 
« of parliament, one made in the 12th year of 
« King George I, intitled an act to prevent 
« frivolous and vexatious arreſts, and the other 
made in the fifth year of bis preſent majeſty, 
« to explain, amend, and render more effectual 
ee the ſaid act.“ On the 25th of March, an 
act was paſſed, To prohibit inſurance of the 
«ſhips belonging to France, and on merchan- 
« dizes or effects laden thereon, during the pre- 
« ſent war with France.” On the 1gth of May 
the royal aſſent was given to, “ An act for per- 
4 miting tea to be exported to Ireland, and the 
* Britiſh plantations in America, without paying 
0 the inland duties charged thereupon by an 
_ BW © aft of the 18th year of his preſent majeſty: ** 


allo to An act for encouraging the making 
: «of indico in the Britiſh plantations in Ame- 
5 „ rica ;z” for which commodity the Engliſh paid 

che French about 200,000 J. a year: and, as the 
4 preliminaries for a general peace had been ad- 
5 juſted, his majeſty paſſed, . An act for the re- 
y lief of inſolvent debtors; by which all debt- 
= ors for 500 J. or under, were diſcharged; all 


h fugitives, who were abroad on the iſt of Janu- 
ary laſt, were intitled to the benefit of this act, 
on delivering up all their effects, except wearin „  M 
apparel, and tools not to exceed 10 /, ber all | - 
mo 55 banks 
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Par bankrupis not obtaining their certificates, attor 


neys retaining their clients money, perſons in- 


COD debted to the crown, and former inſolvents were 
1748. excepted; and the creditors of thoſe continuing 


in goal were authorized to compel them to give 
an account, upon oath, of their effects. His 
majeſty, at the ſame time, gave the royal aſſent 
to ſeveral other leſs material acts; after which he 
put an end to the ſeſſion, by a ſpeech from the 
throne, importing, 4: TRA, at the opening of 
«© this ſeſſion, he informed them a congreſs had 
ci been agreed upon by the ſeveral powers at 
war; and he had now. the ſatisfaction to ac- 
„ quaint them, that preliminaries, for reſtoring 
a general peace, had been ſigned between his 
„ miniſter, and thoſe of the Moſt Chriſtian 
„ King, and the States General of the United 

Provinces; the baſis of Which was a general 
 _*. reſtitution, of conqueſts made, during the war, 
& on all Ges, 
n conſequence of theſe preli- 
„ minaries, which had been ratified by all the 
contracting parties, a ceſfation of hoſtilities 
had actually taken place in the Low Coun- 
e tries, and in the channel z and certain periods 
$ were fixed, according to former practice, for 
its commencement in other parts of the world. 
ul, ITnar, in this important tranſaction, bis 
“great vic ws had been, ſteadily to adhere to 
ee the true intereſts of Europe, to purſue and 
maintain thoſe. of his ow; 1 Penny in parti 
* cular, and to procure for his allies the beſt 
„% terms and conditions, that the events of a 
6 war, in ſome parts unſucceſsful, would admit. 

«© THAT he had, in the courſe of this nego- 
6 tiation, acted with the moſt unreſerved conf - 
t dence and communication towards his N 

: „ an 
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and he hoped that, when they had maturely CH AP. 
weighed the ſituation of affairs, the neceffity I. 
« from thence ariſing, and the care and atten- wy 
« tion which had been ſhewn for their advan- 1748. 
« tage and ſecurity, they would not delay to 
« accede to theſe preliminary articles, but con- 
4 cur in effectuating the good work of peace. 
„ THAT the vigorous and powerful ſupport. 
&« his parliament had given him, during this ſeſ- 
« ſion, towards carrying on the war, had 
« ſtrengthened his hands, in proceeding thus 
« far in the meaſures of peace. No body could 
« ſuggeſt the leaſt failure: on the part of Great 
« Britain, which, not only for the ſake of its 
“ own particular intereſt, but of the common 
« cauſe, had taken on itſelf a ſhare of the bur- 
„ then, unexampled in former times. That 
he hoped” ſoon to ſee this neceſſary work 
« brought to perfection, with the concurrence 
« of all his allies, with whom it was his firm in- 
« tention to cultivate the moſt perfect harmony, 
10 «* and to cement and ſtrengthen, if poſſible, 
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= e the ties of antient union. and friendſhip, in 

\. „ fuch a manner as might render the peace ſe- 

88 e cure and durable. WO 1 

or © TaarT he could not ſufficiently expreſs his i 
d. « entire ſatisfaction in the whole conduct of his , 
FL « parliament during this ſeffion 3 and he recom- | | | 
to «© mended to them, to promote, in their ſeve- =_— 
ay <« ral countries, a right ſenſe of thoſe meaſures, | n 
ti- « which had been 5 neceſfarily taken for the bh 


oft « ſecurity and eaſe of his people. Concluding, 4 
a e that as it was the derne deſire of his heart, 
t. eto ſee the crown of Great Britain maintain | 
30. that figure, ſtrength, and weight, in making | 
fi- WM Par and peace, which juſtly belonged to it, it | | | 
| 

| 
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PART . was equally ſo, to ſee his good ſubjects enjoy 


e the bleſſings of tranquility and proſperity.” 


—— Tux parliament was then prorogued to the 
1748. 30th of June; and afterwards, by different pro- 


rogations, to the 29th of November. 

\ His majeſty had made ſeveral military and naval 
promotions, by which he appointed George Read 
and Archibaid Hamilton, Efqrs; John Earl of 
Rothes, Richard Onſlow, Henry Pulteney, Charles 
Howard, Philip Bragg, John Huſke, Charles 
Frampton, Alexander Irwin, Richard St George, 
John Campbell, Will. Blakeney, HumphryBland, 
and James Oglethorpe, ' Eſqrs; John Lord De- 
lawar, Charles Duke of Marlborough, John 
Earl of Crawford, George Churchill, Henry 
Skelton, . John Johnſon, Edward Wolfe, and 
John Wynyard, Eſqrs; Lieutenant - Generals: 
Thomas Bligh, Eſq; Sir William Gooch, Bart; 
Charles Armand Powlett, and Thomas Fowkes, 


| _ - Elſqrs; George Lord Viſcount Torrington, James 


Fleming, John Price, John Mordaunt, James 
Cholmondeley, and Henry de Grangues, Eſqrs; 
| Major-Generals : Sir John Ligonier was appoint- 
ed Lieutenant General of the Ordoance, in the 
room of Marſhal Wade deceaſed ; | and, ſeveral 
Vacancics, to the commands of. regiments, were 
conferred on ſuch perſons who had diſtinguiſhed 
_ themſelves in the military ſervice. William 
Rowley, Eſq; was appointed Admiral of the 
White; Lord Vere Beauclerk, and George, Lord 
Anſon, Admirals of the Blue; Perry Mayne, 
Eſq; Sir Peter Warren, and the Honourable. 
John Byng,Efq; Vice- Admirals of the Red; Hen- 
ry Oſborn, the Honourable Fitzroy Henry Lee, 


and Thomas Smith, Eſqrs; Vice-Admirals of the 


White; Thomas Griffin, Eſq; and Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, Vice-Admirals of the Blue; 10 
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liam. Chambers, and Charles Knowles, Eſqrs; CRAP. 
Rear- Admirals of the Red; the Honourable John I. 
Forbes, and the Honourable Edward Boſcawen, wy. 
Eſqrs; Rear- Admirals of the White; and Robert 1748. 
Michel and Charles Watſon, Eſqrs; Rear-Ad- - 
mirals of the Blue. As the Duke of Bedford 
ſucceeded the Earl of Cheſterfield as Secretary of 
State, the Earl of Sandwich was appointed the 
firſt. Lord of the Admiralty, and John Stan- 
hope, Eſq; filled up the vacancy at that ho- 
nourable board. The preliminaries being ſet- 
tled, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities agreed upon, 
his Britannic majeſty was determined to take this 
opportunity of re · viſiting his German dominions; 
he had already nominated the lords of the re- 
gency, who were Thomas Lord Archbiſnop of 
Canterbury, Philip Lord Hardwicke Lord 
Chancellor, Lionel Cranfield Duke of Dorſet 
Lord Preſident, John Earl Gower Lord Privy- 
Seal, William Duke of Devonſhire Lord Stew- 
ard, Charles Duke of Grafton Lord Chamber- 
lain, Charles Duke of Richmond Maſter of the 
Horſe, John Duke of Bedford one of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries . of State, John Duke of Mon- 
tague Maſter General of the Ordnance, Archi- 
bald Duke of Argyll, Thomas Holles Duke of 
Newcaſtle another of the principal Secretaries of 
State, Henry Earl of Pembroke Groom of the 
Stole, John Earl of Sandwich firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Admiralty, William Earl of Harrington 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Richard Viſcount 
y Cobham - Marſhal of the Britiſh: forces, and. 
* Henry Pelham, Eſq; firſt Commiſſioner of the 
5 Treaſury: as ſoon as his majeſty had concluded 
15 the ſeſſion of parliament, he immediately ſet out 
for Holland, where he was convoyed by a ſqua- 
dron commanded by Lord Anſon, and arrived 


at 
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Parr at Helvoetſſuys on the 22d of May; he pro- 
X. ceeded directly to Maeſland lu wbere he was 
wy met by herRoyal Highneſs the hePrincek of Orange; 
1748. and, after a ſhort conference, his majeſty ſet out 
for Utrecht, where he had an interview with his 
ſerene highneſs the Stadtholder, and Prince Fre. 
deric of Heſſe, with whom he conferred ſome 
time, and then proceeded to Hanover, where 
he was ſoon afterwards followed by the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, who continued there with his ae 
till che concluſion of the definitive treaty o 
peace, which was not executed til the 7th * 
eee to the chend for furniſhing 
the confederate troops for the campaign, which 
was executed on the 26th of January at the 
Hague, the allied army in Flanders, for the 
year 1748, was to conſiſt of 192, 00 effective 
men, to ſtop the progreſs of the French in the 
Netherlands, and to recover what was loſt, if 
the means for obtaining a peace ſhould happen 
to be ineffectual ; of which the Empreſ-Queen 
was to furniſh 60,000, his Britannie , majeſty 
66,000, and the Dutch 66, ooo, exeluſive of 
__ _ garriſons: the force to be employed in Italy was 
do conſiſt of 60,000 Auſtrians, and 30,000 Pied- 
monteſe, beſides garriſons: the former were to 
take the field in the Netherlands by the iſt of 
March, and the latter to begin the campaign in 
Italy on the iſt of May; with an exception to 
10,000 Auſtrians who were to come up in April, 
and the 30, ooo Ruſſians, who were to come up 
as ſoon as they could, and of whom it was er- 
roneouſly- reported that they RE be able to 
aſſiſt in opening the campaign, 
As between contending nations no conceſſion 
© made but through incapacity of reſiſtance, and 
. ſtrength 


en ab e 


ſtrength is the rule of right, the powers at war CAP. 


were endeayouring to intimidate each other by a 


parade of their forces, inſinuating deſigns of Www 
more vigorous hoſtilities, with a view to obtain 1748. 


ſuch advantages in the pacific congreſs, as were 
proportionate to their apparent abilities for the 


proſecution of the war. With this intention the 


tch publiſhed a placart for ſeizing all contra- 
band goods intended for the ſervice of France 


another for encouraging Dutch privateers to at 


againft the French; a third, to prohibit all the pro- 
duce of France, or ſending proviſions thither; and 
a fourth againſt inſuring of ſhips belonging to the 
French the province of Zealand even carried their 
reſentment ſo high, as to denounce death againſt 
the ſubjects of a power, with whom they were 
not formally at war, if they were found within 


their ports or rivers, on any account but through 


abſolute neceſſity 3 this was a reſentment equal 
to the indignities that the republic had ſuſtained, 
and had the conduct of their High Mightineſſes 
kept up to their reſolutions, ' France would have 


concluded a precipitate, inſtead of an 'artful, 


peace. The reſiſtance of the Dutch was more 
the act of the populace, than the inclinations of 
the government ; for their principal men ſeemed 
to enquire after nothing but the means by which 
danger might be avoided, and money might be 


ſaved { though, on the elevation of the Prince of 


Orange to the dignity of Stadtholder, he re- 
ſolved to convince the confederates that he choſe 
to treat them as friends, by vigorouſly promot- 
ing the war: his ſerene highneſs gave ſuffi- 
cient inſtances of his diſpoſition, by cauſing 
five millions of florins to be raiſed by the 

fiftieth penny, | hiring of troops every where, and 
prohibiting the commerce with France; Rt 
3 „„ ” | | e 
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Pan he was reſtrained from acting with a ſpirit ſuit- 


able to his ratik, and the neceſſities of the ſtate ; 


w=— unforeſeen in had ſuch an influence on the 
1748. affairs of the republic, that the birth of a ſon and 


heir to his ſerene highneſs, after fourteen years 
marriage, was the only immediate portion of 
felicity taſted in Holland, the young Prince be- 
ing born on the 26th of February, and called 
the Count de Buren. The Dutch populace, 
| when they had obtained a head to their ſtate, 
| proceeded as faſt as they could in deſtroying the 
members; ſo that no free circulation could re- 
main in the body politic: they begun with the 
pachters, or farmers of the public revenue, and 
the taxes on proviſions collected by them; of 
both which, by the ſovereign weight which a 
determined multitude, artfully conducted, al- 
ways brings with it, they procured the abolition ; 
by which the ſtate was left without reſources, 
and the government, having only temporary 
.expedicnts for the. moſt. preſſing exigencies, 
could not make good its engagements. But 
this was not all; the ſame popular authority, 
which had divided the ſinews of war, fell 
next upon the magiſtrates, whom they de- 
termined to remove; the States General 
were obliged to comply, and authorize the 
Prince Stadtholder, by himſelf or his deputies, 
to make ſuch alterations in every place as he 
ſhould ſee convenient; for his ſerene highneſs, 
in his ſpeech to the aſſembly of the States of 
Holland and Weſt Friezland, declared; That 
e however blameable theſe diſturbances might 
4 be in their circumſtances, it could not but be 
<« obſerved, that they did not proceed from a 
< principle of diſobedience; as it muſt be deem- 
40 ed, if the deſign was ta Take of che public 
vp — taxes 
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t taxes deſtined for the ſervice of the ſtate: but Cy ay. 
« that, on the contrary, they ſtill found the I. 
« ſame. zeal, the ſame eagerneſs, which were 
« ever ſo conſpicuous in the true citizens of theſe 1748. 
e provinces, whenever it was found neceſſary 
«. to contribute voluntarily out of their own 
4 fortunes for the preſervation of the ſtate: 
+ ſentiments, by Which they had always diſtin- 
« guiſhed themſelves from other nations, and of 
„% which no proof could be brought more re- 
« cent, or more complete, than the joy and 
& forwardneſs with which every one contributed 
e to the free gift, and which was ſtil} paid with 
the ſame willingneſs : that he thought proper 
« earneſtly to requeſt their noble and great 
„ mightineſſes, to aboliſh the farms, and to 
« employ their moſt ſpeedy deliberations to find 
« out, and put in execution, ſome other me- 
« thods, which, without being more burthen- 
« ſome to the inhabitants, might be introduced 
<«. with ſucceſs in lieu of the farms that ſhould 
« be ſupprefſed ; for which purpoſe he recom- 
% mended a poll tax, as one method which 
te they might have recourſe to.” However, the 
: Prince of Orange made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for aſſembling an army in the neighbourhood. 
of Breda: the dignity of Stadtholder was made 
hereditary in his family, both in the male and 
female line; the States General alſo preſented 
his ſerene highneſs with a diploma, conſtituting 
him hereditary Stadtholder, and Captain- Gene- 
ral of Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the Upper 
. Quarter of Guelderland, a dignity never enjoyed 
by any of his predeceſſors; and the Eaſt India 
company of the chambers of Amſlerdam and Delft, 
| alſo appointed him director and governor- gene- 
ral of their trade and ſettlements in the Indies. a 
| Tur 
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Pax TE Auſtrian regular forces amounted to 
X. 226, ooo men, beſides -80,000 irregulars ; but 
V the empreſs queen was incapable of exerting her 
1748. military ſtrength, without a ſeaſonable remit- 

tance of the pecuniary aids granted her by the 
Britiſh parliament; which were too long re- 
tarded to bring the Auſtrian forces out of the 
remoter provinces, early enough to open the 
campaign; for 150,000/. of this ſubſidy, was 
to be paid before the ratification, 100,000!. 
upon the exchange of the ratifications, and 
50, O00. a month afterwards, though 100, ooo. 

was reſerved by way of check upon the muſ- 
ters of the Imperial troops. His Sardinian 
majeſty ſtill adhered to the confederacy, and 
was induſtriouſly employed in the military pre- 
parations for taking the field: of all the mo- 
narchs, engaged in this wide extended quarrel, 
he had been moſt frequently expoſed to perſonal 
danger and loſs; the whole dutchy of Savoy was 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards; and though 
the war was likely to ſpread itſelf again into the 
territories of Piedmont, his Sardinian majeſty 
ſtill conſulted the intereſt of his allies; nor was 
hoe inclinable to accept of a ceſſation of arms 
without an indemniſation for himſelf, and a ſub- 
ſtantial ſecurity for the dominions of the em- 
pn. queen, who was of the ſame diſpoſition. 
ith regard to the ſmaller powers of Modena 
and Genoa, there was no doubt of their incli- 
nations to peace; but they was little attended to, 
becauſe they muſt neceſſarily purſue the ſteps of 
_ their: ſuperior allies; they felt all the calamities 
of war, without having any proſpect of the ad- 
vantage; but weakneſs is ſeldom commiſerated 
in political tran actions, and their miſeries little 

affected the counſels of mighty * 8 

1 | | HAT 
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K a damp muſt it ſtrike upon France, Cn ar. 
ſunggling with inteſtine want, to hear that I. 
the Britiſn nation, in one day, could raiſe fo www 
immenſe a ſum as 6, 300, 00 ! The French 1748. 
muſt naturally think that the Britiſn nation was 
very rich, and had no end to its credit, or that 
the government diſregarded the national im- 
poſis, and running in debt to poſterity. The 
interruption of the French commerce multiplied 
che frequent bankruptcies in Marſeilles and 
Bourdeaux; the trade to the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies was more depreſſed by che prohibition of 
inſarance in England, and the importation of 
French -manufactures of any kind into Holland; 
and ſome inſurance companies ſet up at Lyons 
and Marſeilles were ſpeedily broke = the cap- 
tures of their Turky {hips : but as the Dutch 
memorials and placarts amounted to little leſs 
than a formal declaration of war, the French 
monarch ordered the Duke de Penthievre, 
High Admiral of. France, tv empower the naval 
officers to make reprizals on the Dutch; though 
has majeſty declared, that it was not his inten- 
tion to make the prohibition of commerce re- 
ciprocal, againſt the ſubjects of the republic. 
The ſad elfects of a deſpotic power were ſen- 
ſibly felt in the ,provigges of France, while the 
cries of the half. famiſhed inhabitants ſaddened 
the feſtivity of triumphs: ſeveral arrets of the 
council of ſtate appeared at Paris, about raiſing 
of money; by one of which the clergy of ſeveral 
diſtricts, on prompt payment of a conſiderable 
ſum, were — from the declaration of 
the agth of Augult 1741, which ordered a tenth 
ok of the revenues of all the: eſtates of the 
gdom, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil, to be 
TO : additional duties were laid upon tallow, 


hair- 
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Par hair- powder, white- wax, and paper; which oc- 
X. caſioned the parliament of Paris to preſent a 
A Lremonitrance to his majeſty, informing him, 


1748. £6 


That all things had their bounds and limits; 


and though their obedience knew none but 


66; 


66 


e 


"66 


thoſe of his power, yet there were periods at 


which the power of monarchs would ſtop of 
itſelf: That none of them were ignorant of 


the extraordinary expences which the preſent 


fituation of affairs required of his majeſty, 


and they were ſenſible of the full extent of 
their duty on this ſcore : obliged to ſacrifice 


their very lives to the fafety of the ſtate, 
* how could they refuſe it the tender of their 
fortunes ? but it was not the impoſts them- 


ſelves that alarmed them, their nature and 
duration only affrighted them, which made 
them ſollicit his majeſty to think of the po- 


verty of his people, and, inſtead of further 


oppreſſing them, to alleviate their misfor- 
tunes.” To which his majeſty anſwered, 


That it was always with regret he loaded his 
people with new impoſitions; but, as neceſſi- 
ty obliged him to it, to obtain for them the 
benefit of peace, it was his will and pleaſure, 
that his parliament proceeded inſtantly to re- 


giſter the edict..“ What a declenſion was 


this from the primeval rights of the 'parlia- 


ments of France ! a parjiament that once en- 


joyed the happy privilege of addreſſing their ſo- 
vereigns, and remonſtrating againſt the abuſe of 
power, or miſtakes in government: then their 
repreſentations often brought deceitful miniſters to 
juſtice, and rectified grievances either wickedly 


r ignorantly laid upon the ſubjects; then the 
firmneſs and uncorrupt integrity of the members 


of 
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of that auguſt body, did honour to parliaments, CH AP. 
and proved a bridle to the rapacity of their I. 
princes, ſo far down as the reign of Henry IV; &wW 

Who, on the 14th of May 1610, was ſtabbed 1748. 
by Ravillac the friar; but, ever ſince, they have 7 
hurried into ſlavery and oppreſſion; Lewis XIII. 
began their ſubjection ; the tyrannic reign of his 
ſucceſſor Lewis XIV. rivetted their chains; and 
even now, under the government of LEwis THE | 
WELL BELOVED, they durſt hardly give vent 
to their ſighs, or open their mouths, but to 
praiſe the meaſures they intended to complain of. 
So great was the ſcarcity of corn in all the pro- 
vinces of France, that nothing bur inſurrections 
were expected; and a mutiny did actually break 
out at Thouloute, the capital of Languedoc, the 
e populace crying that the belly had no ears, hun- 
ger had no loyalty;” but it was happily prevented 
by the arrival of twenty-five veſſels, laden with 
Engliſh corn, in the river of Bourdeaux. The 
French monarch wanted- grain to ſupport his 
armies, as muchas. his pre deceſſor did; after the 
relief of Barcelona, the ſicge of Turin, and the 
battle of Ramillies: Lewis XIV. found a ſcarcity 
of corn prevented the ſuccels of his levies; upon 
which he iſſued money, and ſent ſhips to Egypt, 
Syria, Conſtantinople, and Barbary, whereby he 
filled the public magazines; and, while his Ge- 
nerals were ſurprized that he iſſued no orders 
about levies, he only commanded them to take care | 
that his ſoldiers ſhould have plenty of bread, and 
to publiſh it, every where, that fuch were the | 
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ſtrict orders of his majeſty ; this invited the por I 
ſtarving peaſants to run to his ſtandards,” where — wo 
they lifted ſo faſt, that, though the king wanted 1 
30, ooo men, the army was filled up without any "i 
expence for levies, beſides twenty new regiments 2 il 


Ver. IV. Mm by | br 
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| Pant, by way of augmentation : but Lewis XV, was in a 
K. more deplorable fituation, from the ſuperiority 
of the Britiſh fleets; he therefore endeavoured 

. to ſupply his wants from England and Ireland, 
| in which he found the dexterity of fortunately 
ſucceeding, by the aſſiſtance of ſeveral mer- 
chants, who regarded their own private pro- 


perty before the general intereſt of the whole 


community, which enabled the French mo. 
narch to collect an army ſufficient to make ano- 
8 campaigg. | 
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The” opening of che campaign in 


the NETHERLANDS : the ſiege, 
and ſurrender, of MatSTAHiO Hr, 
te the Fazncy 3 the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, in purſuance of the 
preliminary treaty of peace; and 
the convention for the return ot 
the Russ iAN auxiliaries The 


commencement, and fuſpenſion, 


of the military operations in Ir A- 
HE French were abſolute miſters of all CM arp. 
Ice Netherlands between the Maeſe and II. 
the German ocean, excepting Maeſtricht, the 1 4 
ſiege of which was alſo projected, but diſcbn- 748. 
certed by the battle of Val : the preſervation of 5 
this important city was of the utmoſt conſe- 

uence to the allies; though, while the conft- 

rate army was aſſembling, the French were 
2 to form the inveſtiture of the place. 

he ſeverity of the weather prevented the con- 
tending forces in the Netherlands from an early 
opening of the campaign, and the French re- 
n M m 2 _  linquiſhed 
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548 Te Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Parr. linquiſhed their project for invading the province 
X. of Zealand: however, 'frequent.ſkirmiſhes hap- 
—— pendd between ſome detachments of the Dutch 
1748. forces, and ſeveral parties of French, as they 
were eſcorting their convoys to the conquered 
places i in Dutch Brabant. The Dutch General 
Haddick, who had intercepted two or three 
ſmall convoys to Bergen- op- Zoom, having ad- 
vice that a very large one, which. had been fix 
weeks in preparing, was to ſet out, in the night 
of the .3d of March, for that place, he obtained 
a reinforcement of Prince Lewis of Wolfen- 
buttle; and, after a fatiguing march, poſted his 
parties fo advantageduſly to intercept it, that a 
body of the garriſon of Bergen · op: Zoom, headed 


by the Deputy Governor Count Vaux, coming 


out to take him, in the rear, was firſt defeated, 
and the deputy governor, with about 900 of his 
men, taken priſoners; the Dutch, general then 
attacked the convoy in two places, where he 
broke, and almoſt cut. to pieces, five ſquadrons 


poſted to ſuſtain the French infantry, Who 


were diſperſed among the great number of wag- 
gons, of which many were taken, and the 
greateſt part deſtroyed, the peaſants having fled 


> with their horſes : but a large detachment; from 


| Bo the g Eajriloy « of Antwerp, coming up, the, Dutch 
3 general thought fit to, retire, carrying off two 
pPoiieces of cannon, with the deputy, governor, and 
two other field officers, forty one inferior officers, 

and many other priſoners, making /1 in all 937 

men; the ſlain and wounded being computed at 

a much greatet number; though the Dutch: had 

only twelve men killed, and little more than 

100, wounded and miſſing: they took great 


numbers of horned cattle, hogs, and ſheep, with 


a. e ante of ſalt ne which occa- 
ſioned 
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13 ſuch extremities in the garriſon of Ber- CHM Ar. 
gen: op- Zoom, that bread was eight pence, and II. 
treſh meat twelve or” fourteen peace a pound. 
ſix: pence was the common price of an egg, and 1748. 
that too very often before it was laid; the in- 
habitants living on roots, and whatever vege- xl 
tables they could pick up in the fields: how-" : 

ever the French atterwards found an opportunt- 
ty of eſcaping the vigilance of the Dutch com- 
mander, by throwing a grand convoy into Ber- 
gen · op· Zoom, that they might be under no ap- 
prehenſions while Marſhal Saxe was aſſembling 
the army of France for the reduction of Mae- 
ſtricht, for which he had made the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions, and was hegloding to 1 Lay 
into execution. n 11125 

Fus prineipal object of the confederates in 
dhe preceding campaign, was the preſerva- 
tion of Maeſtricht 3 which made it niverſally 
expected that ſufficient care would be taken, 
whatever elſe Was neglected, ſtill to cover that 
important fortreſs, of which Marſhal e 
who again commanded the Auſtrian forbes, very 
ſenſibly knew the value, and drew together, 
even ſooner than was expected, x conſiderable | 
body. of Iinperial troops, for its ſecurity i bar,” | 
im chis material ſervice, he was unaſſiſted by the 
other confederates, and was obliged to quit his 
ſituation as ſoon as the French made their appear- 
ance in the neighbourhood of the place! When 
the Dutch barrier, on the one hand, lay ſo ill 
expoſed to the infults of the French; and, on 
the other, was ſo ill provided for à defence; 
it was requiſite. either for the Duke of Cumber- * 
land, or ſome Britiſh general of abilties, to have 
repaired to the Hague, and concerted the enn 
I MRS RED ad- 3 
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Parr mit of, to cover and protect it; but this was 
XN. neglected, notwithſtanding Marſhal Bathiani had 
w— ſent a letter, on the giſt of January, to the 
1748. Britiſh: miniſtry, in which he urged the abſo- 

lute neceſſty of the immediate preſence and in- 

fluence of the Duke of Cumberland at the 

Hague; declaring that he could do nothing 

without him ; that the French were in great 

: forwardaeſs'; that, as it was of great importance 
; for the confederates to take the field ſoon, not 
a moment was to be loſt; that the great point 

= de attended to, was the ſecurity of Mae- 
richt, which would effactually put a ſtop to 

the progteſs of the French; that, with a body 

af 23. men, poſted upon Mount St Pierre, 
and another of 43, ooo men, on the other fide 

of the Maeſe, he would undertake to cover it 

at the peril of; his head; and pronounced, that 
this could not be done, unleſd the Duke of 
 _ Cumberland came over in perſon, and acted in 


quiſition Was not immediately attended to; the 
Duke qt Cumberland did not ſet fail from Har- 
Wich till che 2th of February, nor did the ad- 
ditional troops: from: England ſer /ſaib from the 


Wurz the Duke of Cumberland was. pre. 


paring the Britiſh forces for the field about Eyn- 


E latter 


concert withothe Prince of Orange : Which re- 


Norxe till the gth of March, when (twenty-five 

ſail; of: tranſports went over to Flanders with 

the additional troops and artillery 4/' which were 
0 followed, on the 18th of April, by a draught 
| from the font guards obeightomen-ouriof each 
company, heing 51 man.. ine 57:7 


doven, fifteen miles ſouth of Boiſledup>; the 
Prince of Orange was aſſembling the Duteh at 
Breda, thirty miles NI W. of Eyndoven : but 
the former had not above go, oo menß nor the 
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latter above 30, ooo; nor did the Auſtrians Ch AP. 
exceed the number of the Dutch; by which II. 
the confederate army, inſtead of amounting tod 
192,000 men, as by the convention it ſhobld 1748. 
have done, conſiſted of only 110,000 3 though 
the F rench were ready to take the field with a 
ſuperior force, A body of 70,000 French being 
aflembled, between Mechlin and Louvain, 2 

it in motion, by Marſhal Saxe, on the 25th © 

Harch, and took the direct road, on the weſtern 
ſide of the Maeſe, towards Tongres: at the fame 
time ſeveral little corps and the whole garriſon 

Namur, being 45,009 men, began to march 

Nog the. e bf Luxe erg hd Lf 

berg, on the eaſt fide. of the Macſe, When the 

French were firſt in motion, the Auſtrian forces 
were en the eaſtern ſide of the Maeſe, which 

they immediately paſſed, with a view of occu- 

pying the retrenchments at Tongres, where 

they arrived on the 23d of March, and were 
joined by General Chanclos, who gallancly 

riqued the favour of his ſovereign, and perhaps 

of his head, by throwing twelve'bartalions into 
- Macftricht, which if he had neglected to db; 

that town, ſo long threatened, ſo well know 


FS. 


not only to be the firſt place deſtined, to be at- 


* 


e, but do be arracked as carly as ie wats 
: would have been ſurprized with only four barta- 
p hops, ip, ee. and muſt have ſurrendered as 
4 don as the French appeared before the gates. 


| The: Aultrians, on the 24th of, March, retired 
p towards Maſeyk, to avoid being furrounded ; 
but, for the conveniency of Joſping the other 
confederates, they ſoon, proceeded. to Roermond 
and encamped in that neighbourhood, twenty- 
we wiles north of, Maeſtricht, where they were 
oon after joined by the forces under che colts 3 
N W = mand 
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Pak r mand of the Duke of Cumberland: while the 


4 
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French, with little or no diſturbance, formed 


the inveſtiture of Maeſtricht, on the 3d of April 


| 17 48, in the evening. . 


NMarsrfiegr is'a ſtrong and populous city, 
in the province of Brabant, belonging to the 
Dutch, ſituate on the welt fide of the river 


Maeſe, thirteen miles north of Liege, and thirty- 


five caſt of Louvain : but the Wyck, or ſuburb, 
which lies on the eaſt fide of the river, and is 
joined to the town by a fine bridge 100 foot 
long, is in the biſhopric of Liege, and ſubject to 


the juriſdiction of the biſhop, though the whole 


was garriſoned by the Dutch. This city is one 


of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and the principal key 


of the republic, upon the Maeſe: it was former- 
ly. ſurrounded only with an old ſort of a wall; 
but when the States General became maſters of 
it they fortified it; and the French, while it 
was in their hands, made great additions to the 


- fortifications :* the ramparts are three miles in 


circumference, conſiſting of an old wall filled 
vp with earth, and flanked with ſeveral little 
towers and old faſhioned baſtions ; but its prin- 
Cipal ſtrength lies in ſeveral detached baſtions, 
ſome great and others ſmall, in horn-wor ks, and 


crown. works, and in a covered way, which, in 


ſome places is dou ble, in others trebble; all 
„ $465 AC ITY £7 ft d: E 
Which works are undermined; and it is made 


more difficult of acceßs by two 'tonfiderable in. 


Andy 30. 314 1 7 ; Lis f RS 42687, iD LE PER f 3 r 
undations, formed by means of the river Jaar. 
Wyck, the ſuburb, is alfo well ſortiffed, its 


Nn I ö TT, "y BIRT TORY n 
rampart. being three quarters of a mile in cotn- 


rs flan ed by three large baſtions joined to 


the body of the place, with another incloſore 
of earth, flanked by ſeveral. baſtions and rave- 
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bridge is Werdt Iſland, fortified with redoubts 3Caar. 
and below is the iſland. St Anthony, ſurrounded ' II. 1 
with walls of blue ſtone: Within two muſket: od 
ſhot of the town, towards Liege, ſtands Fort St b n 
Pierre, upon the brow of a hill of the ſame 4 
name, which faces the town, conſiſting of a 

large baſtion with caſements, having a counter- 

ſcarp and covered way; it has alſo lines of 
communication and intrenchments, both on the 

right and left, reaching to the inundation form- 

eq by the Jaar between the fort and the town, 

which is computed to contain about 3, o0⁰0 
houſes, and, excluſive of the garriſon, about 
13,00 inhabitants. This city had undergone 

five conſiderable ſieges: the firſt in 1579, when, 

having declared for the confederaey, the Duke 

of Parma took it, after a ſiege of four months; 

who cauſed it to be pillaged, and: permitted 
above 8, 00 of the inhabitants to be murdered 

in a miſerable manner: the ſecond ſiege was in 

1632, when Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, 
retook it from the Spaniards, in two months and 
twelve days: the third ſiege, which was under- | 
taken by the Marquis d'Aytone, in 1634, was 85 
+ raiſed: the fourth ſiege was in 1673, when ait 

was taken by Lewis X XIV: of France, after thir- 

teen days open trenches: the fifth was under- 

taken by the Prince ef Orange, e - 

King William III. in 1676, which he was 
obliged to raiſe, after an attack of fiſty. one 

days: however, the place” was reſtored to the 
oe in 1678, by the en Nime- 

Hen: 45 7 $93 At 23 4; old 1212 2 e 

THE French artillery,” which bet wi great 
impediment, being comè up, in the night between 
the 1th and 16tfl of April, they opened the 


1 trenches, and formed there attacks, the one at 
ir 19013 76 Sf 591 Ld _ VII. ig] i the 
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Paar the gate of Tongres, another at Fort St Pierre, 
X. and the third on the Wyck ; in which they 
ere defeated, with the loſs of 1,400 men. Ba. 
1748. ron d'Aylva, the Dutch governor, gallantly de- 
tended the place; the French artillery was per- 
petually playing z and the garriſon made a ter. 
rible deſtruction among the beſiegers: on the 
" 29th, of April, the garriſon ſallied out and killed 
600 of the French, filled part of the trenches, 
and deſtroyed two batteries: the night. between 
the 25th and 26th, they made another fally, 
tore up the beſiegers gabions, and levelled part 
of their works : however,' the. French, in ſpite 
of a moſt reſolute defence, advanced their works 
towards the covered way, which they attacked, 
between the 28th and agth, with 16,000 men, 
headed by the Marſhals Saxe and Lowendahl, 
who, after a vigorous reſiſtance, carried it, with 


the loſs ef go grenadiers, and 1, 200 men of 
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Arms with a diſgraceful repulſe: a terrible de- Cn av. 
| n was likely to enſue, but the infatiate II. 
tite of war was 1 by the prelimina · 3 
. articles of ce, ſigned on the igth of 1748. 
April; upon which Mar al Saxe, and the go- 
vernor, agreed to a ceſſation of arms for two 
days, the marſhal declaring that he would be 
vary to conſent, to any thing for the preſerva- 
tion of the brave garriſon. Notwithſtanding this 
gallant defence, Maeftricht, inſtead of falling-an 
honourable prize to the ſword, was to be diſk. 
poſed of by the acificators at Aix la Chapelle: 
a meſſenger was ſent to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who fent another to Marſhal Saxe, and. 
the world was informed that this important 
wv was fo be given up to the French though 
ir could be only as a falvo to the honour of. 
 Franice,, and to promote a good correſpandence 
between the negociators: accordingly the. town. 
was Foes on the 3d of May, the. Carri. 
on "marching out with all the honours of war ; 
Ar ih it had been previouſly agreed, that 4 
French ſhould reſtore it again, with all the 
: of zazines and artillery, and, in the mean time, 
for every thing they ſhould | Fang, in the 
ple with ready money. ; 
As ſoon as the fignarure of the eliminarics. 
were commupicared'to the, commanders ef the. 
contetidip 6M artyies, à ceſſation of all. Haff 
ties enfue 7 5 75 the 1 ANT i 
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Which the French and confederate. armies. Br | 
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= :: Pant acroſs Brabant, to the Roermond ; the French 
X. cordon beginning at Bergen. op. Zoom, and 
chile along the Great Nethe, and the 
7 Demer, to Reckem, and along the Gueule: the 
diſtance of theſe lines being from ten to twenty 
miles, beyond which no perſon, was permitted to 
g0 without a paſſpo 1 
Taz Ruſſians, granted by the Czarina for the 
aſſiſtance of the confederates, had been advanc. 
ing, under the command of Prince. Repnin, 
* ſince the beginning of the year, from Livonia, 
the moſt weſtern province belonging to the Ruſſian 
dominions, and paſſed the frontiers of Lithuania, 
on the 13th of February, in their march to Ger- 
many, where they were met by General Mor- 
daunt and Colonel Durand, who were appoint- 
ed by his Britannic majeſty to conduct chem 
to the Netherlands. Though theſe forces were to 
be only 30,000 in the held; they conſiſted of 
near 40, ooo on the march, "and were not leſs 
chan 37,0 when they came into Moravia; 
where, on the 20th of May, 5 firſt and ſecond 
= . | columns were reviewed by their 0 Ma- 
i  jeftics, ar Bring and Holitſchen, who were high- 
| | leafed at their fine appearance, and exact 
| oe A ipline, and ordered 1,000, florips to cach re- 
| giment. The march of the Ruſſians. through 
=. che Imperial territories, though in the character 
| of auxiliaries to the Emperor, and Elector of 
i „ Hanover, Was contradictory to the fundamental 
1 laws of the Empire; but, as it Was no more than 
what the 'French had done, At. the- commence- 
ment of the war, the princes anch ſtates of tbe 
Germanic body made no attempt to hinder heir 
march; even his Pruſſian Majeſty, who it was, 
ſuſpected had kept a numerous army on foot 
this only purpoſe, never .cndeayoured- to obſtrud 
SB their * and they Were Rey permirred 2 
| a 
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| adidnce on the borders of Franconia, after a marchCnay. | 
of 700 miles, where they were ordered to halt, II. 
on the menace of the French to demoliſh . the Ga 
fortifications of Maeſtricht and Bergen-op-Zoom, "TO 
if they advanced any farther : the matter was 
referred to the deciſion of the Britiſh, French, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries at the congreſs at 
Aix la Chapelle; who, on the 2d of Auguſt, 
concluded -a convention with reſpect to the Rul- 
ſian troops, whereby it was agreed, „ That in 
order the more ſpeedily to reach the but of a 
general pacification, and to give reciprocal | 
_ &-proofs of the fincere deſire their Britannic and 
5 « molt Chriſtian majeſties, and the Lords the 
States General had to execute the prelimina- 
« ries.of the 19th of April laſt ; his Britannic 
« majeſty and the States General; immediately 
© after the ſignature of this convention, ſhould 
« ſend orders to the auxiliary corps of 37,0 
«Ruſſians in their pay, and actually in march 
«through Germany towards the Low Countries, 
« to-return immediately towards Ruſſia 3 and 
ei that the ſaid corps of Ruſſian troops ſhould 
return thither as ſoon as poſſibly they could, 
«, according to the conditions of the treaty con- 
i cluded and ſigned at Peterſburgh, the 7th of 
November laſt, betwixt his Britannic majeſty 
«and the States General on one ſide, and her 
Imperial majeſty of all the Ruſfias on the 
other; and that it ſhould not be permitted to 
«the: ſaid Ruſſian troops, upon any pretext, to 
march any farther towards the Lo. Coun- 
tries: And that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
immediately after the ſignature of this con- 
| vention, ſhould ſend into the interior of 
| France, a like number of regular troops then 
| „ im the Low Countries, as well infantry as 
5 * horſe and * of a liſt ſpould be 
LY given 


* 
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Par given at the ſame time to the miniſters pleni- 
X. „ potentiary of his Britannic majeſty and the 
. States. General at Aix la Chapelle: which 
1748. 4e troops, or a like number, his moſt Chriſtian 
60 4 ſhould reform in a month after he 

«© knew, in an authentic manner, of the actual 

40 departure of the ſaid body of Ruſſian troops 

4 towards Ruſſia; and his Aid moſt Chriſtian 
4 majeſty ſhould communicate to his Britannic 

% majeſty and the States General, this reform 

% within a month. That his Britannic majeſty 

c and the States General of the United Pro- 

4. vinces engaged | moreover, that the ſaid auxi- 

“ liaries ſhould not be employed in the ſervice 
af any other power while they were in their 
pay, and that in caſe they would not return 
< into their own. country befere the expiration 

« of the firſt year for which they were engaged, 
and during which, according to treaty, they 

<< were ſtill to remain in their pay and ſervice, 

e it was expreſly Ripulated that they might not 

„ be employed; under any pretext whatſoever, 
either againſt his moſt. Chriſtian majeſty, or 

; * his allies, after the reform above - mentioned 
% was made, and executed, in the troops paid 

«+ by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. The ſub- 

ſtance of this convention was immediately put 

into execution: the 37, 00 French were with- 
drawn into Pieardy; and the Ruſſians not only 
underwent the mortifitation of being dictated to 
« by the power they came to oppole, but to be 
diſgraced. by thoſe they came to ſuccour ; 
though, the: ſeaſon being unfit for the repeti- 
tion of their extraordinary march, they had 
winter - quarters granted them in Bohemia and 
Motavia, from whence they returned, on the 
| e n ne Ges to > Livonia, 2 

| 0 
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loſt their commander, and ſome thouſands of the CMA p. 
men, before their arrival in Ruſſia. FF 

Tun French and confederate armies conti 
nued quietly behind the reſpective cordons, till 1748. 
the concluſion of the definitive treaty of peace, 
but the war was open for a longer continuance 
in Italy. 

Tas 8 and Spaniards began early to 
reinforce their troops in the ſtate of Genoa z ſe- 
veral convoys arrived at that port, from Antibes 
and Monaco, and landed their men, with little 
interruption z ſo that the French, Spaniards, 
and Genoeſe, had an army of 30, ooo men in 
the heart of the republic, commanded by the 
Duke de Richlieu, excluſive of independent com- 

panies, the militia, and armed peaſants : but 
General Brown, at the head of 48,00 men, was 
preparing to re-enter the Eaſtern Riviera, and 
recommence the ſiege of Genoa, Marſhal Belle- 
ile was extending his army, which conſiſted of 
50,000 French and Spaniards, for the ſecurity 
of the Weſtern Riviera, which was threatened 
with an invaſion by General Leutrum, at the 
head of 40,000 Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe : but, 
before the commencement of hoſtilities, an in- 
ſurrection de in Sardinia, ſpirited up by 
the French and 8 OY. Wer however was 
happily teste projected 
againſt the iſland of Cakes was alſo fruſtrated, 
by the bravery of the MarquisSpinola, the Genoeſe 
governor of Baſtia, who obliged the invaders to 
retire from that capital. Count Brown, after 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes on the borders of the republic 
of Genoa, penetrated into the Eaſtern Riviera; 
and General Nadaſti made an attempt to. ſur- 
prize Voltri, where he was defeated with the loſs 
of 400 1 men : . this ume, Marſhal * 
| an 
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Parr and General Leutrum had intelligence of the 
X. preliminary treaty; upon which the ceſſation of 
— hoſtilities, Bowery? the French and Piedmonteſe 
* in the Weſtern Riviera, was ſettled, and limits 
ſet to both armies: on the 30th of May, General 
Brown received a letter from the Duke de Rich. 
lieu, with a copy of the act of acceſſion of the 
Eqmpreſs Queen to the preliminaries; which pro- 
duced forme conferences between the generals, 
who, on the 4th of June, agreed to a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, the river Vara, in the Ealtern 
Riviera, being the limit between thettwo'armies : 
the ſuſpenſion of arms was alſo publiſhed in Cor- 
fica, by which the republic of Geno was in a 
ſtate of tranquility, though extremely embar- 
raffed! at the withdrawing the monthly ney, 

of 2 N Hivres, paid her by France: ane 


1 « 


Q CHAPTER: IIL. 
The naval war in the WEs T IN DIES: 
the taking of Poar Louis, by 
Rear-Admiral KnowLts; his in- 
effectual attempt on ST Jaco DE 
Cusa; and his engagement with 
the Seanisy Admiral, off the 

HAVANNA. The conduct of 
Rear Admiral Griffin, in the 

_ EasT IN DIES. The naval tranſ- 
actions in the Evrortan ſeas, 
till the ceſſation of | hoſtilities. 
The ſiege of PoNDIcHERR ; and 
an account of the reſpective cap- 
tures, ſince the commencement 
„„ Ou 


HE ſignal ſucceſſes of the naval arms of CHay. 
- Britain, were too ſeverely felt by the III. 
French for them to be in a condition of max. 
ing any reſiſtance in the American ſeas. | Rear- 1748. 
Admiral Knowles was ſent, from Cape Breton, 

Vor. IV. n to 
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Paxr to command the Britiſh ſquadron at Jamaica; 
; where he formed a deſign of attacking St Jago 
de Cuba; for which place he ſet fail from Port 
| * Royal, on the 13th of February, with eight 


X. 
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ſhips of the line, ſtrengthened with a derach- 


ment, of 240 men, from the regiment com- 


manded by Governor Trelawney, who accom- 


panied the admiral in the expedition : but the 


winds continuing northerly, ſo as to prevent the 
ſhips approaching on the 74 of Cuba, it was 
direed: to make an attempt upon the rench at 


E Port Louis, on the fouth ſide of Hiſpaniola, 


where the admiral arrived, on the! 8th of rr 


with the  felowing ſquadron : : 
. Ships . Commanders 5 Men Guns 
Rear. - Adm? Koowles . 

Cornwall | & "Os Chadwick „„ 
Plymouth, Dent > 60 
15 Elizabeth . Taylor 6.94 64 
barge e 650 
; Sage . Rentone 400 60 

Warwick Innes 60 


E „ 


Weaſel and Merlin wor. 


* 


PorT Lov? Is was a 85 all of 1 the mer- 
lons ſeven feet thick on the top, ſtanding on an 
iſland: about a mile from the town. of St Louis; 


there were ſeventy- eight guns mounted in the 
fort, moſtly 42, 36, and 28 pounders, beſides 


five mortars, with great quantities of all kind 


of ammunition and ſtores: the garriſon conſiſted 


of 600 men, commanded, by, Monſieur Chaleau- 


naoye, who brought three companies of ſoldiers 
5 n 1270 town e night N the attack, | 
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REAR ApMIiRAL KnowLEs immediately CH Av. 
made a diſpoſition of his ſhips for the attack, III. 
which was began on the 8th of March about 
one o*clock in the afternoon, | within almoſt 1748, 

piſtol ſhot of the walls: the cannonading was very 
warm from the garriſon during the time the ſqua- 
dron was advancing 3 but as ſoon as the ſhips 
employed in the attack were got in their ſtations, 
and moored in a cloſe line a-head, they returned 
the fire with great violence and ceſs though 
Capt Rentone, in the Strafford, was killed by 
a ſhot which took off his thigh before his ſhip 
came to an anchor. A ſtrong fire was recipro- 
cally maintained, and the garriſon ſet fire to a 
ſhip, which they endeavoured to drop on board 
the Cornwall, or the Elizabeth; but boats were 
ſent off which towed woo e and took 
poſſeſſion of two other veſſels de 1 5 for the ſame 
purpoſe; notwithſtanding the French muſketry 
played very ſmartly on the boats all the time. 
After a warm cannonading, for about three 
hours, Rear- Admiral Knowles found the French " Bl 
were drove from their guns and filenced ; upon CEL 1 
which he ſummoned the governor to ſurrender; i N 
who ſoon ſent an officer off with propoſitions, | 
which the admiral rejected, and ſent back the 4 
officer with a copy of the conditions, which he = 
would allow, giving the governor but an hour i 
to determine on them; within which time they 
were accepted, and conſiſted of the following 
—_—_— ee TO 
<Trart the governor ſhould ſurrender in- 
«. ſtantly the fort up to the admiral, and no 
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; « military. officer or ſoldier in it to ſerve againſt 
«his Bricannic majeſty, or his allies, for the 

| A ſpace of a year and a day. VVV 
Et” | Nin 2 | 2 Taar, 


The conduct of the Poets of Europe, 
„ Trar, on theſe: conditions, the admiral 


„ conſented that the garriſon, ſhould march out 


— . —%¶ßỹ5i—⁵ ę̃ Cr C CV —————————— — 


with their arms, colour; flying, and drums 
- * beating; but without cannon, mortars, or 
„ any ammunition whatſoever, , - 
„ Tur all the officers ſhould be allowed to 
« carry ſuch baggage as, upon honour, was 
6+ their own, but ſubje& to be inſpected, if de- 
« manded; and that all the negroes and mu- 
& lattoes, that were abſolutely their ſervants ot 
property, the admiral would compliment them 
« with; but all other negroes and mulattoes, 
« that were in the fort, ſhould be delivered up 
« as right of capture, together with the fort, 
<< and all the cannon, munitions, and erde. 
r 
. upon theſe conditions, the. admi- 
„ral agreed, that, in the evening, the garri- 
ſon might march out as before · mentioned; at 
the ſame time the keys of the caſtle ſhould be 
delivered up to the officer whom he ſent to 
. © take poſſeſſion, and the troops of his Britan- 
nic majeſty ſhould march in as the others 
„ marched out. | 
* Trar, for what lenity the W e was 
q diſpoſed to ſhew the town and inhabitants, 
« the conditions ſhould be ſettled, between the 
cc 3 and him, the next day. a 
conſequence of which, Major Scot, who 
commanded the detachment of ſoldiers from Ja- 
maica, was ſent on ſhore to take poſſeſſion of 
the fort; the troops were immediately landed; 
and marched in according to the capitulation: 
the garriſon had 160 men killed and wounded ; 
the loſs on board the ſhips was only 70 killed 
and wounded, but among the former was the 
brave "Ee Rentone, and the gallant Capt. Cut 
who 
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5 who went a volunteer in the expedition. The CAP. 
rear. admiral found three ſhips, a ſnow, and three III. 
privateer ſloops, in the harbour, which he took ww 

pſſeſſion of; but as the fort was not worth 1748. 
eeping, he blew it up; and, after ſettling the 
conditions for the ſecurity of the town, proceed- 

ed to put in execution his firſt deſign againſt St 
Jago de Cuba, where the ſquadron arrived on 
che zth of April. Capt Dent of the Plymouth, 
being the ſenior captain, demanded, as his right, 
that he might go in firſt, ſeconded by: the Corn- 
wall; but, on his ap ich, he found a boom 
acroſs the harbour; alſo. two large ſhips, . and 
two ſmall ones, filled with combuſltibles, - and 
ready. to ſet fire on the firſt attempt to break the 
chain: the ſhips fired ſeveral broadſides at the 
caſtle, and the Cornwall had ſome men killed: 
but Capt Dent conſulting his officers, it was 
agreed that they muſt loſe. their ſhips, if they 
attempted to break. the chain; and, therefore 
the rear-admiral relinquiſhed the enterprize, and q 
returned to Jamaica; but fo greatly diſappoint- | 
ed, that, on their return to England, Capt Dent 

was tried by a court martial, on an accuſation, 
exhibited | by the rear · admiral, for miſconduct, F 
from which he was honourably acquitted : though + i 
the conduct of Admiral Vernon, When the at- 
tempt was made againſt St Jago de Cuba in 
1741, might have ſatisfied. , Rear - Admiral 
Fuße of the impracticability of entering the 

harbour, and attacking the place by ſea. WITTY! 
REAaRr-ADMIRAL KnowLzs gave great fe- 
curity to the Jamaica trade; and Commodore 
Pocock, who ſucceeded Commodore Legge on 

the, lerward ſtation, not only protected the trade 
to the Charibbee Iſlands, but blocked up the 
French in Martinico, and reduced them to the 
N 1 3 greateſt 
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greateſt neceſſity; though nothing elſe, more 
material: than reciprocal captures, happened in 
5 any part of America, till the engagement be- 
1748. tween the Britiſh and Spaniſh ſquâdfrons off e 


Havanna. Rear-Admiral Knowles, on the th 


ol Auguſt, began to orvize' off the Tertüba 
banks, to intercept the Spaniſh' annual plate 


fleet from La Vera Cruz: daily enpected at the 
Havanna: upon which Don And re Reggio, the | 
Spaniſn Admiral, ſer ſail from the Havanna to 


engage the Britiſn uadron; and protect the 


plate fleet from La Vera Cruz. Admiral *Reg- 


gio, on the 29th of September, having diſco- 
vered, at a diſtance, a convoy of fourteen fail, 
eſcorted by two ſhips of war, and ſteering to- 


towards the Bahama channel, ordered two of his 
ſhips to chace them, and followed himſelf with 
the reſt of the ſquadron in line of battle. The 
convoy had left Jamaica on the 2 5th of Apen, | 
| 1 


under the eſcort of the Lenox man of war, 


manded by Capt Holmes, who obſerved the 
Spaniſn ſquadron, and made à fignal for his 
convoy to ſave themſelves as well as they could; 
while he endeaveured to join Rear! Admiral 
Kpowles,- which he did“ the“ ert moffting, 
and informed him of what had happehtd;) upon 
 whigh+he revecadnical- wage! file fett d 


Spaniards, and came up with" them on ther 1 ſt 
of October, in the morning, between the For- 5 
tugas and the Havanna; when both the ſqua- 
drons prepared for an engagemert, and con- 
I ; at. i TILT» 78447 5 * 5 et 

ſiſted of the following Mipe:” T 
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Tube Britiſh ſquadron. 1 
biss Commandes Guns Men ? 


Nn Rear -Adm. Knowles 5 NN 
1 | Cape Taylor „5 


har nl $6 aboard 5 FF 
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ad eyed 2; | PRE yh Total 426 2, 900 
T3he Spaniſh ſquadron. 
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Ships,  Commandes Guns Men 
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Africa Vice-Adm. Reggio 10 
Invincible. —Rear-Adm. Spinola 74 700. 
Conqueſtadore Don de St Juſto "5 "6. ms 
Dragon doe la Pas 84 b 
New Spann o „K 
Royal Fam; , _Forreſel 62 610 


Tux Spaniſh admiral immediately formed his 
| line of battle, the Invincible leading the van, 
followed by the Conqueſtadore; the Africa, and 
| Dragon, in the center; the New Spain, and 
Royal Family, in the rear; and the Galga fri- 
gate without the line! Rear-Admiral Knowles 
had formed his diſpofition by placing the Til- 
bury in the van, followed by the Strafford; the 
Cornwall, and Lenox, in the center; the War- 
1 wiek, and Canterbury, in the rear; with the 
WH Oxford out of the line. Admiral Reggio waited 
1 for Admiral Knowles, who, notwithſtanding he 1 
A > h 4 had OS # 
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Pax had the advantage of the wind, did not appear 
X. to make uſe of it till about two o'clock, when 
the Spaniards began to fire, though at too great 

1748. a diſtance to do any execution: but ſoon after- 


wards. the Britiſh admiral made the ſignal for 
the Tilbury to bear down nearer the Spaniards ; 
the Strafford followed; the Cornwall edged 
down cloſe upon the Spaniſh vice-admiral; the 


| Lenox made up to the Dragon; and, about 
half an hour after two, the action began, with 


a briſk fire on both ſides; though the Spaniards 


had the advantage, becauſe the Warwick and 


Canterbury were too far a- ſtern to fire a ſhot for 
upwards of two hours. Rear-Admiral Knowles, 


having ſingled out Admiral Reggio, and being 


got within piftol-ſhot, diſcharged all his artillery, 
and muſketry, at the Africa, with eight cohorns; 
but he was ſo warmly received by the Spaniſh 
admira], that, after having been ſomething more 


than half an hour in action, he was obliged to 
fall a ſtern of his own ſquadron, with the loſs 


of his main-top-maſt, and the yard ſhot in two, 


by which he was unable to come into the line 


again. So aufpicipus a beginning ſeemed to pro- 
miſe the Spaniſh admiral a complete victory: 
but the Conqueſtadore, having her main-top- 
ſaib ties ſhot, was obliged to drop a- ſtern of the 
Spaniſh ſquadron; where Rear-Admiral Knowles, 
having re- fitted his ſhip, came down to attack 


her: the action, between the Cornwall and the 
Conqueſtadore, was long and bloody, in which 
Don de St Juſto, the Spaniſh captain was killed; 


but the ſecond captain, who made a gallant de- 


fence, did not ſurrender, the ſhip till. the gra- 
nade ſhells had fer her on fire three ſeyetal times, 
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Engaged in the late General War. bg. 
ſbot up into her place, a-breaſt of the Spaniſh CH AP. 
admiral, where Captain Holmes had exceſſive III. 
hot work; having three of the Spaniſh ſhips @&—w 
playing upon him above an hour; when the 1748. 
Warwick and Canterbury came up, very ſea- 
ſonably to his aſſiſtance. The action was now 
cloſer and warmer than ever, and continued ſo 
till eight in the evening; when the Spaniards 
edged away towards the Havanna, it being but 
a little diſtance from them: the Britiſn ſhips 
bore after, doing great execution, being yard- 
arm and yard- arm; but the Spaniſh ſquadron, 
though greatly diſabled, got into Port, except 
the Conqueſtadore which was taken, and the 
Africa, which had loſt all her maſts but the 
Bowſprit, and even that was ſhot through in five 
places: in this condition Vice-Admiral Reggio 
received ſeveral broadſides from the Lenox, 
which obliged him to run his ſhip on ſhore in 
the gulph of Xixiras, where he immediately 
began to refit her in order to get into the Ha- 
vanna; in which he would have ſucceeded if 
the Britiſh ſquadron, which had been parading 
with the Conqueſtadore in ſight of the Havan- 
na till all their ſhips were new rigged, had not 
ſurprized him on the third of October; where- 
upon he reſolved to ſet fire to the Africa, rather 
than ſee her in the hands of the Britiſh admiral; 
and ſhe ſoon afterwards blew up. The Spaniards ' 
had eighty-ſix men killed, and 197 wounded, in 
the battle; among the former were Don Thomas 
de-St:Juſto captain of the Conqueſtadore, Don 
Vincent de Quintana ſecond captain of the A- 
frica, with Don Pedro Garrecocha the captain of 
the Galga; and among the latter was Admiral 
Reggio, with fourteen other officers: the # 
„ wi. 1 7398595 th 
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PA RP. life had fifty- nine men killed, and 120 wounded, 
a N. but no officer among them 
| — Tu E- Britiſh admiral, after the . of 
1248. the Africa, returned to his parade off the Ha- 


vanna, in expectation of intercepting; the gal. 


3 on board. of which was a treaſure of forty 


millions of dollars: but alhtheſe hopes were fruſ. 
trated with the news of the preliminary articles 
of peace, by which all hoſtilities were ceſſated. 
Admirab Knowles, and his officers,” concerned in 
the battle with the-Spaniſh-admiral,” were highly 


ditguſted with the conduct of one another 


during the engagement: ſome of the officers 
fided with the admiral; inactivity gave inereaſe 


to their reſentment ; and\eutual recriminations 
were urged. with the greateſt acriniony : theſe” 


diſſentions were maintained with: ſuch 4 ſpirit 0 
vehemence, as to be continued till their arrival 


nin England, where the affair was thought wor- 
thy of the public conſideration; and; according - 
ly, the lords of the admiraley a ppointed a court 


martial to examine into the — of Rear 
Admiral Knowles, and ſuch of his officers who 
had been charged with miſtotiduR; Admiral 
Rowley, as preſident, opened the court martial, 

on — the Charlotte yatcht at Deptford, on 
the x1th of December 1749, aſſiſted by Sit Ed- 
ward Hawke, Rear- Admiral Forbes, and five 
captains belonging to the navy, when the trial 


of Rear- Admiral Knowles came on, which con- 


tinued for eight days following; when the court, 
on the 20th of December, unanimouſſy agreed, 


« That it appeared that Ræar-Admiral Knowles, 


<<. by. forming che line to: che north hid, — 2 
ed 


1 ſeeing / the, Spaniards in the- morning, 


4 and like; an officer ; but; While he 


Was * for the Spaniards, he might, by 


« a different 
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« a different diſpoſitigp of his ſquadron, have Cn a. 
« the, day as four of them were engaged; and. 
« that, therefore, by his neglecting co do ſo, 1748. 
« he gaye the Spaniards a manifeſt advantage: 

« but in the ſituation the ſquadron. was at the 

« time the Tilbury returned the Spaniſh, fire, 

« the rear-admiral ſeemed to have acted. pro- 

„ perly.in making the ſignal for battle, and be- 

“ -ginning the engagement then as he did: 

“That it appeared the Cornwall continued in. 
* « cloſe and ſmart action better than an hour, 


« and that Reat-Admiral Knowles remained on 
board her, with his Flag, after ſhe was. di- 

« abled from continuing the Action, though 
ehe might, upon her being diſabled, have 
6 ſhifted bis flag on board another ſhip.z and. 
« the court were, unanimouſly, of Opinion, 
that he ought to have done fo, in order to... 
« have conducted and directed, during the 
« whole action, the motions of the ſquadron en- 
« truſted to his care and conduct: but as, it ap- 5 
« peared that Rear-Admiral Knowles expreſſed 
great earneſtneſs and zeal to get into action, 
« and, while the Cornwall was engaged, ſhewed . 
te ee courage; the court unanimouſ- 
« ly. thought, that his not removing his flag 
aroſe from miſtake, and not from backward-;. 
N « neſs to bring his perſon into action; and, 
| * upon conſideration of the whole conduct of 
| % Rear-Admiral Knowles, relating to the ac: 
dog, che court unanimouſly agreed, chat he. 
leg under part of the fourteenth. article cf., 
N „the articles of war, namely the word neglicence, -. 
% and alſo ee er the twenty third article. And -— 
de court did, therefore, unanimouſly adindge, 

* Thee he ſhould be reprimanded for I" 
kr: 2 Te | | mn 
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PART © ing up the ſquadron in cloſer order than he 
X. „ did, and not beginning the attack with as 
great force as he might have done, and alſo 
1748. Be not ſhifting his flag upon the Cornwall's 
being diſabled : and he was thereby repri- 

* manded accordingly.” Some of the captains 
were alſo tried, and acquitted; but it was not 
ſufficient to pacify their animoſity : feveral chal- 
lenges were given on this occaſion, particularly 
one by. Captain Clarke to Captain Innes, that 
brought on'a duel which terminated in the death 
of the latter, who was ſhot in Hyde Park; for 
which the former was tried at the Old Baily, 
where he was convicted of, and received ſen- 
| tence of death for, the murder; though his 
| ajeſty was afterwards pleaſed to grant him a 


: | Tk naval war in the Eaft Indies was fuC 


= peended by Rear-Admiral Griffif, till the arrival 
of Rear-Admiral Boſcawen, with the reinforce- 
ment of ſhips, and men for the fervice of the 
Britiſh company: though the French were . 

mitted” to ſupply their ſettlement, at Pondicher- 
ry; with every thing for defending the place, 
againſt the ſiege, which was expected on the 
arrival of Admiral Boſcawen. Rear Admiral 
Griffin prevented the French from attacking 
Fort St David, where he continued with his 

ſquadron, which conſiſted of three Ships of ſixty 
guns, two of fifty, two of forty, one of _thirty- 

eight, two of thirty two, one of twenty, and 
two tenders; having 3,065 men on board. 
While Rear- Admiral Griffin lay at anchor under 
the walls of Fort St David, the French ſqua- 
dron was diſcovered, on the th of June, by 
the captain of the e Ff. ur fr . 

Negapatam, who immectiately proceeded to Fort 
„ | | > *IRAYd - 
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St David to give this intelligence to the admiral. Cy ay. 
The French ſquadron conſiſted of one ſhip of III. 
ſeventy. guns, one of fixty-four, one of fifty. 
four, one of fifty, two of forty, and three fri- 1748. 
gates, having 3, 200 men on board; which, on _ 
the 10th of June, made their appearance within 
four leagues of Fort St David: whereupon 
Rear-Admiral Griffin ſummoned a council of 
war, when it was reſolved to proceed to ſea im- 
mediately; but this reſolution was ſo long re- 
tarded that the French ſquadron got out of 
ſight before the Britiſh ſquadron came out of the 
harbour: though Rear-Admiral Griffin, at one 
the next morning, weighed anchor, and ſtood 
to the N. E. with an eaſy fail, and, about fix, 
anchored, with ſeven of his ſquadron and two 
Indiamen, within three leagues of Pondicherry, 
with an expectation of meeting the French: 
the Britiſh ſquadron lay there till four in the af- 
ternoon, when a ſignal was made for a council 
of war, when it was agreed to go to Madraſs, 
and, if poſſible, to be there by day-break :- but, 
by this unfortunate delay, the French arrived at 
Madraſs, where they landed their men, money, 
and ' ſtores, and failed again from thence before 
the Britiſh ſquadron appeared before it. Rear- 
Admiral Griffin afcerwards returned to Fort St 
David, where, on the 29th of July, Rear-Ad- 
miral Boſcawen made his arrival, and aſſumed. 
the command, while Rear-Admiral Griffin was 
preparing to return to England. PR DH 
Nor HIN happened, this year, in the Me- 
diterranean, more material than the intercep- 
tion of the French and Genoeſe barks, by Ad- 
miral Byng, who received a letter from the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, dated on the 11th of July, 
whereby he was informed, That the King of 
ar I 7 18 8 66 Spain, : 
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ParxT © Spain, and the republic of Genoa, having ac- 
X. ** ceded in form to the preliminaries ſigned at 
Aix la Chapelle, it was agreed that all hoſ- 
749. „ tilities ſhould immediately ceaſe in Italy: 
. and that his orders were to inform him, the 
intention of the king was, that, as ſoon as 
c he received this letter, he ſhould ſend orders 
tc to the commanders of all the Britiſh ſhips in 
e the Mediterranean, not to commit any more 
- < hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of France, 
“ Spain, and Genoa,” The admiral received 
orders to feturn to England, and to leave only 
ſeven men of war in the Mediterranean; he ar- 
rived at Spithead on the 13th of October, and 
ix ſhips of the line were ſent to reinforce the 
1 he had leſt behind him on the coaſt of 
„Ital. Ky 5 f „„ 
RxEAR-ADbMITI RAL Hawke, on the 1 6th of Ja- - 
nuaxry, ſet fail from Plymouth with a ſquadron of 
nine ſhips of the line, to cruize on the coaſt of 
France; where, on the 3 iſt of January, he deſcri- 
ed a ſail, about break of day, to lee ward, and or- 
dered the Nottingham of ſixty guns, command- 
ed by Captain Harland, and the Portland of fifty 
guns, commanded by Captain Stevens, to give 
chace. Alter a long purſuit, the Nottingham 
came up with the chate, and fired ſeveral guns 
to bring her to; but ſhe paid no reſpect: the 
Nottingham then run up cloſe along: ſide, and 
began a vigorous attack; ſhe then brought to, 
hoiſted a French jack, gave the Nottingham a 
broadfide; and a briſk firing enſued, which con- 
tinued two hours; when the Portland came up, 
exchanged a broadſide, and ſheered off: the 
Nottingham ſtill maintained the fight againſt a 
ſhip of ſuperior” force, and ſo greatly diſabled 
her in her maſts and rigging that ſhe began to 
9 85 retreat, 


% 
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retreat, but being cloſely followed ſhe was obli- Ca.a P. 
ged to renew the engagement, when the Port- III. 
land bore down again, and engaged almoſt an www 
hour, and then ſtood off: upon which the Not- 1748. 
tingham, being greatly diſabled, came up with 

the Portland, when the two captains conſulted 

in what manner to renew the battle; but their 
antagoniſt obſerving them in council, and fee. - 

ing them bear down together, more formidable, 

as more in concert, than before, ſtruck juſt as 

the day was gone. The Britiſh captains, to their 

great ſatisfaction, found their prize to be the 
Magpanime, a French man of war of 74 guns, 

and 700 men, commanded by the Marquis 

d' Albert, chef d*Eſcadre of a ſquadron which 

failed from Breſt on the 13th of January, con- 

ſiſting of the Magnanime, the Alcide of ſixty- 

four guns, the Arc-en- ciel of fifty-four, and a 

frigate, which were to be joined at Cadiz, or 

the Cape de Verd Iflands, by the Conquerant of 
ſeventy guns, the Content of ſixty-four, and O- 

riflame of fifty-four, from Toulon, to proceed 

to the Eaſt Indies, with fupplies for the defence 

of Pondicherry and Madrafs, againſt Admiral 


p Boſcawen. The Nottingham was engaged ſix 
hours with the Magnanime; the former had ſix- 
| teen men killed, and eighteen wounded, the 
Portland had four men wounded. ; and the 
French had 45 men killed, and 105 wounded. 
Sir Peter Warren, on the 13th of April, was 

I alſo ſent from Spithead, upon a cruize, with a 
: ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch men of 
5 war ; but he met with nothing material; and, 
on 37 85 of May, the Spence floop was dif- 
tehed with expreſs to Sir Peter Warren and 
Sir Edward Hawke to return to, England, in 
purſuance of the preliminaries, who arrived at 
( me | Sßpithead 
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Paar Spithead on the 24th of July. Commodore 
"Dov Townſend, who ſucceeded Rear-Admiral Mitch- 
IX el in the command of the ſquadron ſtationed at | 


5 
He Fluſhing for the defence of Zealand, alſo received 4 
orders, on the 16th of May, to commit no f 
more hoſtilities againſt the French: by which l 
all the blaze of war was extinguiſhed ; 3 though : 
the Britiſh government took care to keep up f 
the maritime. force in the reſpective ſtations; f 
for which purpoſe Rear- Admiral Watſon, on 4 
the 9th of June, ſet fail from Spithead, * a 
ſquadron. for Cape Breton, and the outward- b 
bound ſhips for the Weſt Indies: ſeven ſhips be- 
longing to the Eaſt India company from China, | 
and one from Bencoolen, made a ſafe arrival, f 
on the gth of July, in the harbour of Leith in a 
Scotland: the Dreadnought and Sutherland ſ 
men of war arrived in the Downs, on the 23d I 
of Auguſt, with the trade from Barbadoes and i 
the Leeward Iſlands, conſiſting of 136 fail: and ſ 
all the mercantile intereſt of Britain was ſecurely C: 
guarded where-ever her commerce extended. t 
Br the. fixteenth article of the preliminary 1 
treaty of peace, concluded between the Britiſh, b 
French, and Dutch miniſters at Aix la Chapelle, al 
on the 9th. of April, it was agreed, „ That all I le 
| © hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe at fea, in the time men- d 
e tioned in an act ſigned. at Paris, on the 19th Ut 
of Auguſt 1712: which act was the conven- W 
tion for. a ceſſation of arms previous to the trea- ac 
ty of Utrecht, whereby it was ſtipulated, that 0 
hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe at the expiration of twelve ot 
days, from the day of the ſignature of the preli- m 
liminaries, for the channel and northern teas ; m 
ſix weeks from thoſe ſeas to Cape St Vincent of 
in Portugal; fix weeks more from that cape to A 
the Wu line; 280 fix months from the af 


day 


. 
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day of ſigning the preliminaries to any place be- CH AY. 
yond the line, and in all parts of the world: III. 
but the court of Madrid, and the republic of 
Genoa, did not accede to the preliminaries, 1748. 
till the 17th of June; and then the ceffation f 
hoſtilities was limited with regard to them, in 

the ſame manner as with the French. This en- 

tirely prevented any other naval engagements in 

the European and American ſeas; but Admiral 
Boſcawen undertook the ſiege of Pondicherry, 
before any intelligence of the preliminaries arrive. 

ed in the Eaſt Indies. 7 

ON the arrival of Rear-Admiral Boſcawen at 

Fort St David, his ſquadron conſiſted of nine 
ſhips of the line, beſides two frigates, a ſloop, 

and two tenders, having 3580 failors on board; 

ſo that it was determined immediately to under- 

take the ſiege of Pondicherry : upon which he 
immediately fer about landing the neceffary = 
ſtores and troops from the ſhips, and formed a 

camp about a mile from Fort St David, where 

the troops were reinforced by the marines ſerv- 

ing in the ſquadron of Rear- Admiral Griffin'z z 
by which the army conſiſted of 3, 690 ſoldiers, 

and 148 artillery people, excluſive of 120 Dutch, 

lent from their ſettlements, and 2,000 In- 
dians; who were vigilantly making prepara- 

tions for marching over land to Pondicherry 

where they were to be conducted by the rear- 
admiral; while the man en a-float was left 
t to Captain Liſle of the Vigilant, who had. or- 


4 ders to anchor, with the whole ſquadron, two 
N miles to the ſouthward of Pondicherry, and re- 
; main there till farther orders: Captain Pawlet, 
t of the Exeter, being ſent before, on the 1ſt of 
5 Auguſt, to anchor off the town, and two days 


i after” the Chicheſter, Pembroke, and Swallow / 
y i WS. 
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PazxT ſloop, were ſent to join him, with directions to 
X. take the ſoundings all about, to ſee how nigh 
dee ſhips could come to the town, upon occaſion, 
1748. and to cut off all communication, upon that ſide, 


from the French ſquadron, which was then 


cruizing in the ſtreights of Malacca. 
© Evexy thing being prepared, the army be 
gan to march, on the 8th of Auguſt, towards 
Pondicherry, from which they were at the di- 
ſtance of about twenty-four miles: they conti- 
nued their march, on the gth and 1oth, without 
any appearance of an enemy; but, on the 11th, 
the French made a ſhew of about 300 foot and 
ſome horſe, at an intrenchment they had thrown 
hs about four miles diſtance from the town, 
which they abandoned at the approach of the 
army. The garriſon of Pondicherry conſiſted of 
2,000 Europeans, and 3,000 Indians: Governor 
Dupleix, and Monſieur Paradis the chief engi- 
neer and director of. all their military affairs, had 
taken the moſt ſeaſonable and beſt precautions 
for the defence and ſecurity of their ſettlement, 
having intelligence of the deſtination of the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron, long, before the arrival of Admi- 
ral Boſcawen in the Indian ſea : they had erected 
ſeveral additional fortifications about the town ; 
they had put the fort of Aria Coupan, ſituate on 


the ſide of a river from whence it is denomi- 


nated, at about three miles diſtance from the 
town, in a defenſible condition, and they appre- 
hended no danger from the beſiegers. 


\ REar-ApMIRAL Bosc awEN, having infor- 


mation, from a deſerter, that the garriſon of the 
fort of Aria Coupan conſiſted only of 100 men, 
white and blacks, reſolved to make an attempt, 
with the grenadiers and piquets, to gain a lodg- 
ment in the village contiguous to it, and 5 
8 | r 
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raiſe a bomb battery there. Accordingly, on CH av. 
the 12th of Auguſt, early in the morning, this III. 
detachment,” accompanied by a body of Indians. 
marched up to the village; hut they were un- 1748. 
fortunately prevented from ſucceeding in their 
attempt, by the cowardice of the Iadians em- 
ployed in carrying up the intrenching tools, 
who, on a ſhot coming among them, all run 
away; while the French flanked the derach- 
ment from two batteries they had raiſed on the ' 
other ſide of the Aria Coupan river; which 
made it neceſſary for the detachment to retire 
towards the ſea, to open the communication 
with the ſhips, to get on ſhore cannon and pro- 
per materials for railing batteries, and carrying 
on their approaches againſt the fort in form, 
which they now found to be regularly defended 
with a berme, ditch, draw-bridge, and covered 
way: but they were obliged to lie on their arms 
all night, having loſt ſeveral men in the attack 
of the village, one lieutenant being killed, and 
three officers wounded, beſides Major Goodyer, 
the commanding officer of the artillery, who 
was wounded, by a cannon: ball, in the leg, 
which was the moſt ſenſible loſs they could have 
ſuſtained, as he was a very able and experienced 
officer, and would have conducted their ap- 
proaches in a quite different manner to what the 
engineers did. The next morning the whole 
army marched to join the detachment ; and, in 
the afternoon, 1,100 ſeamen, whom the admiral 


4 had cauſed to be diſciplined on board, and exer- 
y Lloyd, were landed, who mounted guard, and 
7 


did all other duties with the regular troops. 

1 The rear-admiral, having landed four twelve 

and four eighteen pounders on the 16th at night, 
mg IE Os” > oo 000 -- 
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Part began to work on a battery of four guns againſt 
X. the fort, which was completed and opened the 
next morning: but this was ineffectually con- 
; _ ſtructed by the engineers; and, on the 18th, a 
battery, erected by the artillery officers, was 
opened with great ſucceſs, which the garriſon, 


by as many foot and ſome ſeamen, made a 
moſt- hazardous and unſucceſsful attempt to de- 
ſtroy; for though the beſiegers advanced guard 
in the trench, adjoining to the battery, at firſt 
gave way, they ſoon rallied and repulſed the 

French with conſiderable loſs, the commanding 
officer of the -horſe being taken priſoner: ſoon 

after one of the French batteries blew up, and 
deſtroyed about 120 men; upon which the be- 
ſiegers immediately got ſome royals into the 
village, and began to bombard the fort; which, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon; was 55 


and took poſſeſſion of it, but found that the gar- 
riſon were precipitately withdrawn, . having left 
their cloaths and every thing behind them. 
Ox the 2otb, the rear-admiral removed his 
camp to Aria Coupan, and, from that day to the 
25th, his people were employed i in repairing the 


river, and, the ſame evening, got poſſeſſion of 
a ſtrong poſt in the bound hedge of Pondicherry, 


abandoned it, though it was very capable of de- 
fence by a ſmall number of men, and ſo ſituated, 


it been diſputed. This poſt being to the north 
weſt of the town, the admiral ordered the ſhips 
down to the northward of it; where, on the 
$465 he Ts a communication: that way, and 
began 


with a troop of ſixty European horſe, ſupported 


blown up; when the beſiegers marched directiy 


fort, which being completed, they crofſed the 
about a mile from the walls; the French having 


as to have coſt a great many in the attack, had. 
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began to land trenching tools and other neceſ. Cy ay. 
faries to break ground before the place, which III. 
was begun on the goth at night, in purſuance of Wa 
a plan produced by one of the engineers, and 1748. 
which ſeemed the moſt feaſible. x. ED 
Taz French, on the 1 September, made 
a fally upon the beſirgeis intrenchments, with 
500 Europeans, and 800 Indians, but were re- 
pulſed, by the advanced guard of 100 men, with 
conſiderable loſs ; Monſieur Paradis being mor- 
tally wounded, three or four other of their beſt _ 
| officers killed, and about 100 men killed and 
wounded. The Britiſh. engineers continued 
working every night, without any material pro- 
greſs, and the batteries were not completed till 
the 25th of September, - when they began to 
play, conſiſting of one of eight guns, - one of 
four guns, with one bomb battery of five large 
mortars and fifteen royals, beſides another of 
fifteen cohorns. The French, on their part, 
were very active and induſtrious, having, in the 
mean time, raiſed three faſcine batteries to play 
| upon the trenches of the beſiegers, which gave 
them great annoyance, and put them to the ne- 
; ceſſity of making two batteries, one of three, 
me other of two guns, to play againſt them, 
; till the grand batteries were finiſhed ; beſides 
which the French had formed an inundation in 
: the front of the beſiegers works, ſo as to render 
: it impoſſible to carry them on any farther,” 
Taz rear-admiral, upon the firſt breaking 
ground, directed Captain - Liſle to order the 
bomb ſhip in, and to bombard the citadel night 
and day, which ſhe. continued to do; but in a 
tew days the garriſon began to bombard her, 
and had got her length ſo exactly that ſhe was 
obliged always to diſcontinue her fire in the day- 
„ 1 time. 


e 
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Parr time, The ſeaſon being now far advanced, and 
X the French too formidably defended, the ü. 
nal found there was nothing left to do, but en- 
1748. deavouring to annoy them as much as poſſible, 
and thereby reduce them to a neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering: fo that, with this view, he ordered 
Captain Liſle to extend the men of war before 
the town in line of battle, to warp in, and be- 
gin to cannonade the morning after the batteries 
were opened, which he did: but though the 
French at firſt returned it very briſkly, they 
ſoon ſlackened, and afterwards continued quiet 
towards the ſea, while they plied the batteries 
| : wWarmly on the land ſide: however, this canno- 
nading from the ſhips was of little - prejudice to 
the town; neither was the fire from thence ma- 
terial, except by occaſioning the death of Cap- 
tain Adams of the Harwich, whoſe thigh was 
carried. away by a cannon ball. 
Inu x beſiegers batteries continued a and 
RL beat down great part of the defence where the 
M attack was intended: but as they could not 
carry on the approaches, by reaſon of the inun- 
dation, and as the men were not ſufficient to begin 
a new attack, or carry on the ſiege, the ad mi- 
ral had only to endeavour to make a breach in 
the curtain, at the diſtance he then was; which 
being found impracticable, by the ſuperiority of 
the French batteries, the admiral hereupon aſ- 
ſembled a council of war, on the goth of Sep. 
tember, where the ſtate of affairs being taken in- 
to conſideration, and it appearing, that the 
ſtrength. of the army was greatly reduced, and 
daily leſſening by ſickneſs, occaſioned by their 
| fatigue 3 that the ſhips of war could be of no 
ſervice againſt the town, having cannonaded a 
i Marg N without OR effect; that the 
| mon- 
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Engaged in the late General War. 
monſoons, and rainy ſeaſon, were daily expect. CH AP. 
ed, which would not only oblige them to raiſe III. 
the ſiege with the loſs of the artillery and ſtores,. 


but in all probability render the rivers impaſſa- 1 


ble, deſtroy the roads, and cut off the retreat of 
the army to Fort St David, beſides the riſk of 
the ſhips being driven off the coaſts : for theſe 


reaſons it was unanimouſly reſolved to embark. 
the ſtores and cannon, and raiſe the ſiege. From 


the 1ſt of October to the 4th, the beſiegers were 
employed in getting off their things from the 
ſhore ; on the 5th they ſer fire to the batteries, 


and reimbarked their ſailors ; and on the 6th, in 
the morning, the army began to march for Fort 


St David, where they arrived the next evening, 
unmoleſted by the French, having demoliſhed 
the fort of Aria Coupan in the way. Thus ter- 
minated this expedition, with the loſs of 757 fob 
diers, forty-three artillery men, and 265 ſea- 


men, to the. beſiegers; and about 300 Europeans 
among the French: the Britiſh admiral diſplayed _ 


all the abilities of a gallant and experienced com- 
mander; but policy often defeats bravery; ſea- 
ſonable intelligence of the diſpoſitions of an ene- 
my, is frequently more advantageous than the 
ſuperiority of numbers; and by theſe the French 
were providently aſſiſted, by theſe all the cou- 
rage of the Britiſh admiral was diſappointed, 


Pondicherry was (till a place of liberty, Madraſs 


was ſtill in captivity, and the French too formi- 
dable to dread any future attempts; which is all 
to be attributed to the long detention of Admi- 
ral Boſcawen in England, when the French 
were not only apprized of, but had ſent a ſqua- 
dron with ſupplies to fruſtrate, his expedition ; 


tho? all hoſtilities were ſpeedily terminated by the 
arrival of intelligence of the ceſſation of arms, 


Oo 4 and 
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: Paxr and the concluſion of a general peace; but Ad. 


X. miral Boſcawen had the misfortune to ſee ſeveral of 
his ſhips, and above 1, 200 of his filors, miſerably 
1748. periſh in a ſtorm on the coaſt of Choromandel. 

Tax Britiſh cruizers, and privateers, made 
| ſome valuable captures, this year, both in the 
European and American ſeas; having taken, in 
Europe, from the French, three men of war, 


 thirty-ſeven privateers, three Eaſt India ſhips, 


ſxty-one Turky ſhips, fixteen in the trade to 
Newfoundland and Canada, ſeventy-two in the 
trade to the Leeward Iflands, and ſixty- two 
others, being, in all, 234: they alſo took, 

from the French, in America, thirty- ſeven pri- 
vateers, nine ſhips in the trade to Newfoundland 

and Canada, 166 Martinico and Domingo ſhips, 

two Guinea men, and four others, in all 218; 
making the whole number of captures taken from 
the French, during this year, amount to 472; 
The prizes taken, this year, from the Spaniards, in 

the European ſeas, conſiſted of five privateers, 

ſeven regiſter ſhips, and thirteen others, being 

_ twenty-five in all: their loſs in America was 
three men of war, fifteen privateers, forty-three 
I, and twelve others, being ſeventy- 
threez making the whole number of Spaniſh 
veſſels, taken this year, amount to ninety- eight: 
lo that the whole united loſs of the French and 
Spaniards together, for this year, amounted to 570 
Ihips. Both the French and Spaniards, this year, 
alfs made ſome conſiderable captures from the 
ngliſh : the French having taken, in the European 
ſeas, one privateer, one Eaſt Indiaman, four Turky 
ſhips, one Guinea ſhip, thirteen in the trade to Ja- 
maĩca and the Leeward Iſlands, eight Newfoundland 
ſhips, cighteen in the trade to Virginia, New Eng- 
land, and other places on the northern * 
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of America, with eighty-five others, being 131 CAP. 
the French alſo took in America one man of III. 
war, three privateers, feven Guinea ſhips, 126 —v—. 


in the trade to Jamaica and the Leeward Iſlands, 17 


twelve Newfoundland ſhips, and fifty five veſſels 
trading to the northern continent of America 


being 204 3 making the whole number of prizes 


taken, this year, by the French, amount to 
335: The Spaniards alſo took, in the European 
ſeas, twelve ſhips in the trade to Jamaica and 
the Leeward Iflands, five Newfoundland ſhips, 
thirteen in the trade to the northern continent 
of America, 'and twenty-two others, being fifty- 
two; they alfo took in America, one Britiſh 


privateer, five Guinea ſhips, thirty-four in the 


trade to Jamaica and the Leeward Iſlands, and 
ſixty-fix in the trade to the northern continent of 
America, being 106; making the whole num- 


ber of prizes taken, this year, by the Spaniards, 


amount to 158; and the French and Spanifh 


- captures together to 493 3 being ſeventy-ſeven 


>» 


leſs than the prizes taken, this year, by the Eng- 
fderible number of theſe prizes were 


by the 16th article of the preliminaries, for the 
ceſſation of hoſtilities : but a method was imme- 


diately taken for a due regulation of captures, 


conformable to the preliminary treaty, by the 


Britiſh, Dutch, and French plenipotentiaries at 


the conferences at Aix la Chapelle; who, on the 


27th of June, ſigned a declaration, whereby it 
was agreed. That commiſſaries, ſufficiently. 


e authorized, ſhould be named, by all the 
«© parties, within the ſpace of two months, who 
* ſhould aſſemble at St Malo, or in fuch 
t other places as his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, his 


* Bricannic majeſty, and the Lords the States 


48. 


5 


Parr i General of the United Provinces ſhould agree, 
1 * 4 — 
"ts 25 nity for prizes taken, as well in the Mediter- 


» 


* 
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+. to order the reciprocal reſtitution, or indem- 


ranean as in the northen ocean, as far as Cape 


St Vincent, and from that cape to the line, 


after the term of ſix weeks, . reckoning from 


« the ſignature of the preliminaries: ” theſe, 
commiſſaries were accordingly appointed, they 


Proceeded. to regulate the claims relating to the 
rizes, and, after ſeveral tedious. debates; ad- 
ed the differences, Pn 
Tux Spaniards, ſince the commencement of the 
war, had loſt 1,249 ſhips, and the French 2,185, 
being 3,434 together 3 the glifh. alſo loſt 
1,360 ſhips taken by the Spaniards, and 1,878 
taken by the French, making together 3,238, 


which was 196 leſs than thoſe taken by the Eng- 
ih during the whole courſe of the war: ſeveral 


of the Spaniſh prizes were immenſely rich, a 


great number of the French were of conſiderable 


value, and ſo were many of the Engliſh z but the 


balance. was almoſt two. millions in. peut of 
e e ; 


{ * 


- 


chAPTER W. 


The proceedings at the ba at 


Aix 1A CHAPELLE: : the PRRLI- 


© MINARY TREATY. OF PEACE : the 

_ miniſterial tranſactions ſubſequent 

to that treaty: the GNRRAL AND 
DEFINITIVE TREATY O PACIFI- 

© CaT1ON :, the convENTIONs. for 

_ evacuating. the conquered: places : 
and the final termination of. the 


years conqueſts upon the favourite plains of IV. 

| Netherlands, before her maritime force was I 
ſufficiently reduced by the e of the naval 1748. 
power of Britain; before ſhe had humility enough 
to act with ſincerity; and before ſhe was willing 

do take upon herſelf the negociation for a peace, 
excluſiwe of her Confederates. France had all 
the reaſon in the world to wiſh for a peace; the 
war had brought an increaſe of thirty millions 

upon the national debt of Britain; and the Dutch 
were incapacitated from exerting themſelves; ſo 
that a peace was determined upon, between theſe 

n, whoſe Intereſt and * muſt Ale 

| * 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Parr ſarily induce the other contending parties to fol- 


Jow their example; for the houſe of Auſtria ſuf- 


S ered too much by not immediately acceding to 
1748. the treaty of Utrecht. 


' Taz conferences at Aix la Chapelle were 
opened, on the 1th of March, by the pleni- 
tentiaries of Great Britain, France, and the 
' Fees General of the United Provinces, when 
ſeveral difficultics'were raiſed in regard to the 
different pretenſions of the contending parties; 
but theſe were ſpeedily adjuſted by the preli- 
minary treaty of peace, which was ſigned on the 
19555 of. Pony in the evening, at the houſe of  . 
Frenc plenipotengiary, and conhiteg of the 
| Dlloning article: 
I. Tua all the former treaties ſhould be 
EC” eſtabliſhed as the foundation of theſe prelimi- 
6 naries, and ſhould be renewed; except in ſuch. 


points as might have been altered by ſubſe- 


1 quent treaties, or in which they. ſhould be al- 
<« tered by any of theſe articles. 5 
« II. Thar all the conqueſts that had been 


v made from the beginning of the. preſent war, 


as well in Europe as in the Eaſt and Weſt In- \ 
. dies, ſhould be reſtored. : 

„ III. Txar Dunkirk ſhould remain fort- 
fied in the ſame manner as at preſent on the 


4 land fide, but towards the fea ſhould be re- 


| 4+. duced to the condition ſtipulated by rreaties. 
% IV. Tra” the duchies of Parma, Placen- 
<<. tia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould be left to the royal 
< infant Don Bhilip, but the reverfion ſhould be 
_ <. reſerved to the preſent poſſeſſor, in caſe either 
„ the King of the Two Sicilies ſhould fucceed 
4 to the cfowm of Spain, or the infant Don Phi. 
2 . er _ IO ur II , 
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« V. Taar the Duke of Modena Would be Cans. 


< re-eſtabliſhed in all his poſſeſſions, or at leaſt 
© ſhould receive a ſatisfaction for whatever could 
e not be reſtored. * 


VI. Tra the republic of Genoa mould 


FR -- 
—— 


1748. 


be re. eſtabliſhed in the enjoyment of all that 


«© ſhe poſſeſſed in the year 1740. 


VII. Tur the King of Sardinia mould 
& remain in poſſeſſion of al IF chat he had before, 


* and of all that he acquired by ceſſion in 


« x 


* 
„ VIII. Tux the king of Great Britain was 


* 3 in theſe articles, in quality of Elec- | 


<< tor of Hanover, and for bis electorate. 


IX. Tuan the King of France, and me 
States General, would employ their good of. 


« fices to obtain from the King of Spain ſatiſ- 


faction for a fur of money, which his Britan- 
<« nic m jeſty, as Elector of TTatiOver, claimed 


from his Catholic majeſty. 


« X. Tur the Aſſietto ereuty Was Loh 


_ «firmed for the number of years during which 
it had remained ſuſpended. 
„XI. Trar the fifth article of the treary of 


* 


% London, dated the 2d of | Auguſt 1718, rela- 


<« tive to the ſticeeffion of the throne of Great 
« Britain, was renewed in theſe: preliminaries, ' 
«in the ſame manner as if it were inſerted word” 
t for word. 

„ XII. Ta xr the pretenbon of the Elecor 
« Palatine, for ſatisfaction for the loſſes he had 


4 ſuſtained, ſoould be refetred to a general co 


40 greſs. 


* XIII Tahar the King: of Great Britain, 
« the King of France, and the States Genetal, | 


4 fhould employ'theif good offices for diſcuſfirig, 


3 200 9 proferiy” 9 the OY that 


cc had | 
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Paxr *<© had ariſen on the ſubject of the great maſter- 
R.; © ſhip of the order of the golden fleece. 
- 6 XIV. Tar. the Emperor ſhould be ac- 
1748. | knowledged in his Imperial dignity, by all 
* thoſe powers by whom no ſuch acknowledg- 
« ment had been hitherto made. 0 
XV. Taar the diſputes, with regard to 
<« the territory of Hainault, and the abbey of 
« St: Huberg, ſhould be referred to a general 
congreſs. 
6 XVI. nas all hoffilicies between the 
<« powers at war, ſhould. ceaſe at land in the ſpace 
| «of ſix weeks, to be reckoned from the day of 
4c ſigning theſe articles, and at ſea in the time 
e mentioned in an act ſigned at Fern, on the 
«.19th of Auguſt, 1712. 1 
« XVII. Tnar the reſticutions, of N - 
« mention was made in the ſecond ae Y 
, ſhould not take place till ſuch time as the 
« ties intereſted ſhould. have acceded to this bre : 
tc liminary convention. 
% XVIII. Taar the Gans «ng. ſpecific re- 
« ſtitutions before · mentioned, as well as the eſta- 
e bliſhment for Don Philip, ſhould be all 3 
into execution at the ſame time. 
% XIX. TnAT all the parties intereſted 0 a 
« the preſent convention, ſhould renew the gua- 
c ranty of the pragmatic ſanction in its entire 
extent, except only ſuch dominions as were 
. already yielded, or were to be Yielded, in 
virtue of theſe preliminaries. 
XX. Tua the duchy of Sileſia, an " 
-« county of Glatz, ſhould be guarantied to the 
King of. Pruſſia by all the cee Par- | 
640 ties. a> 
466 XXL, Tua al things that had. paſſed i in 
5 the en war ſhould be ane in groeral + 
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_ ©, oblivion,, and every one ſhould be re-eſtab- Cy ae. 
e liſhed in the full poſſeſſion of what he Baue; IV. 
fore enjoyed, — 
„XXII. Tnar all the princes any way in- 1748. 
t tereſted in this ſettlement, | ſhould be invited , 
& to accede thereto as ſoon as poſſible. __ 
XXIII. Taar, in like manner, all the 
* princes intereſted in this convention, ſhould 
e reſpectively guaranty the execution thereof. 
„ XXIV. Tu ar the ratifications of theſe 
<; preliminaries ſhould be exchanged within the 
6 term of three weeks, from the day of their 
« being ſigned,” 
To this preliminary treaty Was s added a ſeeret / 
article, by which it was agreed, That in. caſe 
« of the refuſal, or delay of any one of che 
* « powers intereſted in the preſent preliminary. 
< articles, to concur in the ſignature and exe- 
“ cution of the faid. articles, their moſt Chrif- 
tian and Britannic majeſties, and the Lords 
ce the States General, ſhould. concert together 
« the molt efficacigus means for the execution of 
what was abovs agregd upon between them: 
and if, contrary to all expectation, any one 
«of thoſe powers perſiſted in not conſenting 
« thereto, ſuch power ſhould not enjoy the ad- 
& vantages that were procured. to it by the pre. 
«ſent preliminary articles: this ſeparate, and 
e ſecret article being to have the ſame force, as if 
3 it were inſerted word for word in the Preli- | 
4e, minary articles, and ſhould, be ratified-/i in the 5 
14 ſame manner.“ | 
Tunis convention was Ganed: by the Earl ak ' 
Sandwich, the Britiſh plenipotentiary ʒ the Count 
de St Severin de Arragon, the French miniſter 3 
with the Count de Bentinck, the Baron de Waſ⸗ 
e and M. Fee the Dutch plenipo- 
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| The Conduct f 


: the Powers of . 


"+l tentiaries; and the ratifications were OY 


on the tath of May: but as books of litics - 


A furniſhed no example of the ſignature of the e pre- 
* - liminaries,' or treaties of this nature, the mini- 


ſters were obliged to introduce a new form, 
which they thought proper to explain at large, 
that it might ſerve às à model, if future times 
ſhould introduce the like circumſtances; which 
is herein afterwards explained e to the 
definitive treaty of peace. 
Br theſe preliminaties, France was not only 

relieved from all her neceſſities, but was reſtored 
to the important ſettlement of "Cape Breton, for 
which ſhe was willing to relinquiſh all her acqui- 
fitions on the continent; by theſe preliminaries 
her ftarving ſubjects were ſupported, her com- 
merce was revived, and her colonies and fleets 
redeemed from deſtruction ; for which falutary 
work, the title of Duke and Peet of France was 
to de conferred on the Count de St Severin, 
— whoſe ſervices were declared, by the French 
monarch, to be more acceptable than the mili- 
tary atchievements of che Marſhals Saxe and 
 Lowdenhal. France was as much at the mercy 
of Great Britain by ſea, as the! Britiſh cohfede- 
rates'were at the mercy of France by land; and, 
if nothing but the proper intereſt 9 Britain ba . 
been the object of attention, che Engliſh would 
ſoon have beer, in 4 conditio of preſeribing 
terms to France, inſtead of receiving them from 
her: the commerce of France was at the laſt 
gaſp by the prohibition of inſurandes im England 
and Holland; but the Britiſh trade was more 
_ flouriſhing” than ever: while the naval ſtreng 
of France was in ruins, that of Britain was ve” 
ſo formidable ſince England was a nation: that 
| 8 muſt — the 2 . | 
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df Britain, would enable the French to recove 
increaſe, and perfect theirs; that peace which. 
would reſtore 10,000 ſeamen to the ſervice of —— _ 
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France, muſt oblige the Britiſh nation to diſmils 
40,000, if not force them into the pay of France; 


that peace would contract, if not choak up, 
many acquiſitions peculiar to the Britiſh nation, 
and ſuch as ſhe could never expect to recover; 


whereas France,- in one campaign, might reco- 


ver all ſhe condeſcended to reſtore : France, be- 
ſides, had the merit, the glory, and the im- 


portance, of having provided for the intereſts of 


her allies, at the expence of her enemies; but 
the Britiſh nation had the mortification, and the 


reproach, not only of having deſerted, but ſacri- 


ficed its friends: though, what was the moſt 


alarming circumſtance of all, France would ſoon 


repleniſh. her coffers, augment her marine, and 
take ſuch meaſures, as might, at laſt, enable her 
generals to make gopd a. ſaying of Lewis XIV. 
„ That he W day would come, when 
„ his: forces woul 5 
« would find no fortreſſes to retard the progreſs 
4+ of their rt 8 
Tax empreſs queen was not at all inclinable 
to accede to the preliminaries z becauſe, inſtead 
of procuring an equivalent for Sileſia, the Auf- 
trian eagle was again to be diſplumaged in Italy: 
his Sardinian majeſty was alſo unwilling to give 
his acceſſion, becauſe he found himſelf diſap- 


d viſit a country, where they 


pointed in the hopes of obtaining the poſſeſſion 


of Final: but they were ſoon prevailed upon to 


accede, as alſo was the Spaniſh monarch, with 


the Duke of Modena, and the repablic of Ge- 


noa. Count Caunitz, the Auſtrian plenipoten- 


tiary, on the 14th of May, ſigned the act of 
acceſſion of che Empreſs Queen of Hungary-to 
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The Conduct of > the Powers of Europe, 0 
and' the, plenipotentiary for the Duke of Mo- 


dena, ſigned their acceſſion on the 3ſt of May: 


and the Genoeſe and Spaniſh plenipotentiaries by... 
did the fame on the 17th of June: u pop Which 


| the Britiſh regency, on the 6th'of Augu 2 
I 


liſhed a proclamation for the ceſſation of hoſt 
ties againſt the ſubjects of his Catholick majeſty; 
and the republic of Genoa, in the ſame manner 
as had been ordered with regard to the French 
the lords of the regency alſo, on the 25th of Au- 
guſt, ſigned a proclamation for taking off the 
Prohibition of commerce with Spain, which was 

read, on the iſt of September, by the heralds at 

arms, at the Royal Exchange; but the court of 
Madrid did not return the civility, for, though 

_ paſſports were remitted,- the Britiſh veſſels were 


not admitted to unload in the potts of 200 al 8 


- 10th of October. 
In purſuance. of the preliminary treaty,” holt 5 
ties ceaſed in the Netherlands; and his Britan- 
nic majeſty, on the zth of May, iflued a pro- | 
clamation . For declaring the ceſſation of arme 


Fr << as well by ſea as land, and enjoining the ob- 
„ ſervance thereof Which was publickly read, 


on the gth, at the Royal Exchange. A fur= . 


ther proclamation was alſo iſſued, whereby his 


_ majeſty alſo declared, That, for the improve- 
ment and ſecurity of the commerre of his 
ce ſubjects during ſuch ceſſation of arms, as ſoon - 
<« ag paſſes could be interchanged,” they would 
« be delivered to ſuch of his Jubjects as ſhould 
< defire- the ſame for their ſhips, goods, mer- 
<« chandizes, and effects; they duly obſerving 
«© the ſeveral acts of parliament then in force 
© with regard to trade or correſpendence with 
France? en ich of July, notice Was 
1 ; F * 75 
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_ © that they might be furniſhed with proper paſſes, IV. 
upon application to the office of one of the 


8 ſecretaries of ſtate. The correſpon- 


4 7 


ence by letters, between England and France, 
- was opened on the 18th of July. All the tran- 


1748; 


EM 
4-3 


ſports, traders, and armed Veſſels, in the pay of 
the Britiſh government were ordered to be paid 


off and diſcharged 1 orders were alſo given for- 


4 diſcharging ſeveral men of war, with four regis 5 
ments of marines, and two new raiſed regiments 


ot foot; and all the public meaſures denoted the 


; Certainty of a general peace. 
A DECLARAT10N was ſigned, on the 8th of 


« : July, at Aix la Chapelle, by the plenipotens 
tiaries of their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſties, and of the States General, whereby they 


murpally declared, . That, ſince the ſignature. 


; F ee N hs 
of the preliminaries, no orders had been 


4 ſent, to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, for pro- 


* ceeding to the demolition or deſtruction of 


any of the conqueſts made on either fide, or 
e for doing any thing contrary to the ſpirit. 


and tenor of the ſecond article of the prelis 
1 minaries; in conſequence of which they had 
« agreed, that all the conqueſts made before 


* made fince, ſhould be reſtored acccording 


e fities. “ 


4 As all the contending powers had acced- 


ed to the preliminary treaty of peace, the mi- 


_ * Hiſters of the reſpectide parties held frequent 


conferences, at Aix Ia Chapelle, for the card 
ſion of a definitive treaty.z Which, after ie- 


5 8 Te diſputes, was, at length, finally adjuſted. 


is Britannic majeſty appointed Sir Thomas Ro- 
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596 De Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Par binſon, Knight of the Bath, his miniſter pleni- 
|. MX. potentiary at the court of Vienna, to be joint 
. plenipotentiary with the Right Honourable John FX 
11748. Earl of Sandwich, at the congreſs at Alx la 
- - _ Chapelle; he alſo appointed Richard Leveſon 
Sower, and Edward Wortley Montague, Eſqsz | 
to execute the office of his majeſty's - ſecretary at 
the congreſs. His moſt ſacred and moſt Chriſ- 

* , _ © _ tian majeſty of France, [nominated the Lords 
. Alphonſo Maria Lewis Count de St Severin of 
8 Arragon, Knight of his order; and John Ga- 
briel de la Porthune Thueil, Knight of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, and of St Lazarus of Jeruſa 

lem, counſellor of the king in his councils, ſe- 
cretary of the chamber, and of the cabinet of 
his majeſty, as alſo of the orders of his royal 
-  highne& the, Dauphin, and the princeſſes" of 
France. His ſacred Catholic majeſty of Spain, 
nominated the Lord Don James Maſſones de 
Lima y Soto Major, gentleman of his bed- _ 
chamber, and major- general of his forces. Her 
facred majeſty the Empreſs Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, appointed the Lord Venceſlaus 
Anthony Count of Caunitz Rittberg, actual in- 
ttmate counſellor of ſtate to their Imperial ma- _ 
3 jeſties. His ſacred majeſty the King of Sardi- 
nia, nominated Don Joſeph d'Offorio, knight 
=. of the great croſs, and grand councellor of the 
military orders of St Maurice and St Lazarus, 
. and envoy extraordinary to his Britannie ma- 
3 jeſty; and Joſeph Borre, Count de Chavannes, 
nis counſellor of ſtate, and his miniſter to the 
Lords the States General of the United Provinces. 
The high and mighty Lords the States General 
of the United Provinces, nominated the Lords 
William Count of Bentinck, of the body of the 
nobles of the province of Holland and weſt 
* %% Prado: 


Engaged in the late General War. 


of the body of the nobles of the ſame px 


ter and counſellor of the city of Amſterdam, 
and director of the Eaſt India company; John, 
Baron of Borſelle, firſt noble and repreſentative +. 


of the nobility in the States to the council and 
admiralty of Zealand, and director of the Eaft 


India company; Onno Zwier Van Haaren, 


Greitman of Weſt Sterlingwerff, deputy-coun- 
ſellor of the province of Friefland,” and com- 


miſſary general of all the Swiſs and Griſon 


troops in the ſervice of the States General; the 


| Frieſland 3 Frederic Henry Baron of Waſſenaer, Cn ar. 


"1 -; 


vinces; Gerrard Arnaud Haſſelaer, burgo · mf. L&WWy 
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reſpective deputies in the aſſembly of the States 


General, and in the council of State, on the 


irt of the provinces of Holland and Weſt 


rieſland, Zealand and Frieſland. The ſerene 


Duke of Modena nominated the Sieur Count 


de Monzone, his counſellor of ſtate, colonel in 


his ſervice, and miniſter plenipotentiary to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. And the ſerene repub- 
lic of Genoa nominated the Sieur Francis Maria 
Marquis Doria. Theſe were the ambaſſadors 


the high contracting powers, nominated, ap- 


extraordinary, and miniſters plenipotentiary, of 


pointed, and furniſhed with their full authority, 
to put a final concluſion, at Aix la Chapelle, io 


the important work of a folid and durable 


peace, on the foundation of the preliminary 


articles: all which plenipotentiaries having com- 


municated their reſpe&ive powers in full form; 


and after having held conferences on the dif- : | 


_ ferent. topics which their reſpective ſovereigns 
judged proper to be inſerted in the deed of ge- 
_ neral pacification, agreed to a general and defi 


nitive treaty. of peace, which was ſigned, by 
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the Britiſh, French, and Durch plenfpoteneis- 
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The ConduRt of the Powers of Europe, 
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4 3 ries, on the 5th of October „ the preamble of 
X. which was as follows, 
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Au the name of the moſt holy org inviſible 


trinity, the father, ſon, and holy ghoſt. CY 
be it, | 


* 92 BE it known to all people whom theſe: pre- 


ſents now actually concern, or hereafter may 
concern in any reſpe& whatſoever. Europe 
now ſees the happy day ſhine forth, that the 
divine providence had pointed out for the 
eſtabliſhment of her repoſe. . A general peace 
ſucceeds the long and bloody war, which has 
been carried on between the, moſt ſcrene and 


e puiſſant Prince Lewis XV. by the grace of 


God, the Moſt Chriſtian King of France and 
Navarre, on the one part; the moſt ſerene. 
and eg Prince George II. by the grace 


Of God. King of Great Britain, Duke of 
6 Branſwic and 


Lunenburgh, Arch-treafurer 
and Elector of the holy Roman Empire; and 
the ſerene and moſt puiſſant Princeſs Maria- 


* Thereſa, by the grace of God, Queen of Hun- 


gary and Bohemia, Empreſs of the Romans, 
on the other: as alſo between the moſt ſerene 


* and' moſt puiſſant Prince Philip V. by the 


grace of God, King of Spain and the Indies, - 
of glorious memory, and after his deceaſe, 


the moſt ſerene and moſt puiſſant Prince Fer- | 


“ dinand VI. by the grace of God, King of 


40 Spain and the Indies, of the one rt; the 


46 
— 46 


« aforeſaid King of Great Britain, and the Em- 


preſs Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
| the moſt ſerene and moſt. puiſſant Prince 
Þ Mon Cine III. by the grace of God, 


6 King of Sardinia, of the other: in which laid | 


war their High and Mighty Lordſhips the 
0 General of che United 3 of the 


ds Tor : | 


— — 


| Engaged? in the late S War. . 
«- -Tom Countries, are intereſted as allies of the CHAT. 
KEKing of Great Britain, and the Empreſs IV. 
„Queen of Hungary and Bohemia; and his www 
c moſt ſerene highneſs the Duke of Modena, * 
«. and the moſt ſerene republic ef e as 
« auxiliaries of the King of Spain.“ | 
 ArTx& which the plenipotentiarics were de- 
ſcribed, and it was declared that they had agreed 
on a general and definitive treaty of peace, 
which conſiſted of the following articles: | 
« J. THAT there ſhall be a chriſtian, univer- 
« ſal, and perpetual. peace, as well by ſea as 
6 land, and a ſincere and inviolable friendſhip 

”. preſerved between the high powers aboyemen- 

* tioned, their heirs, ſucceſſors, kingdoms, ſtates, . 
4 provinces, countries, ſubjects, and vaffals, of 
« what rank and condition ſoever they may be, 

e without any exception either of places or per- 
s ſons; inaſmuch as the high contracting powers 
s are very aſſiduous to maintain between them 

„ and their aforeſaid ſtates and ſubjects, that re- 

* cipracal friendſhip and correſpondence, with- 
« our permitting hoſtilities, of what nature or 
„kind ſoever, to be committed on dne ſide or 
4 the other, or on any cauſe or pretence what- 
« ſoever, and induftriouſly avoiding all things 1 
e for the future, that may any ways diſturb or 
alter that union, which is now fo happily eſta- 
te bliſhed between them; and, on the other 

_ «hand, uſing their utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
« cure, on all occaſions, whatever may contri- 

s bute to their mutual glory, intereſt, , and 
% advantage, without giving the leaſt aid or 
e aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to any per- 
„ ſons whomſoe ver, who would willingly injure, 
or prejudice, . any of the high contratting | 
= POS whatſoever... 
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on all ſides, ſhall be put into the 


„II. Tn Ar there ſhall be a general oblivion 


of whatever is paſt during the war, that is now 
finiſhed. . And that each party, upon the day 
appointed for the exchange of the ratifications 
poſſeſſion of 
all his effects, dignities, eccleſiaſtical benefits, 
honours and revenues, which they either actu- 


ally enjoyed, or ought to have enjoyed, at 
the commencement of the war; 


ing all diſpoſals, ſeizures, or confilcarions, On. 
calioned by the late war. | 


notwithſtand- 


« III. Taz treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648 3 
thoſe of Madrid, between the crowns of Spain 


and England, in 1667, 1678, and 1679 3 that 


of Ryſwick in 1697 z of Utrecht in 4713 z 
that of Baden in 1714; the treaty of the 
triple alliance at the Hague, in 1717 3 that 
of the quadruple alliance at London in 17183 


and the treaty of peace at Vienna in 1738, 
ſhall ſerve as a baſis, or foundation, of the ge- 
neral peace, and the preſent treaty; and, for 
this purpoſe, thoſe treaties are renewed, and 


confirmed, in the beſt form, and directly as 
they are herein inſerted, word for word; in- 
ſomuch that they ſnall be punQually obſerved, 


* for the future, in all their full force and vine 


tue, and be faithfully executed on one © fide 
and the other, ſuch points, however, as have 
been derogated from in the 1 0 ee : 


only excepted. 


CIV. THAT all the priſoners, on one fide 
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and the other, as well thoſe at ſea as thoſe by 
land, and the reſpective hoſtages required or 
given during the war, and to this day, ſhall 
be reſtored without ranſom, in ſix weeks, or 
as ſoon afterwards as poſſible, computing from | 
che * of the ratification of the preſent 
$f reeaty, 


Engaged in the late General War. 601 
© treaty, and that the ſame ſhall be immediate- Cay. 
5+ ly entered upon after ſuch exchange. All IV. 
veſſels, as well men of war as merchantmen, 
«© that ſhall have been taken fince the expiration 1748. 
e of the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of = 
& hoſtilities at ſea, ſhall be, in like manner, 
“ faithfully reſtored, with all their ſtores and 
$* cargoes, and ſureties ſhall be given on all ſides 
6 for payment of the debts, which either ſuch 
| *« priſoners or hoſtages ſhall contract in thoſe 
s eftates wherein they had been detained, until 
7 their diſcharge. OT 
„ V. THAT all the conqueſts that have been 
e made fince the commencement of the war, 
or which ſince the concluſion of. the prelimi- 
* nary articles ſigned the 19th day of April laſt, 
„ might have been or were made, either in 
«© Europe, or the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, or in 
any other of the world whatſoever, ſhall 
de reſtored, without exception, in conformity 
to what was ſtipulated by the aforeſaid preli- 
* minary arrticles, and by the declarations that 
have been ſince ſigned : the high contracting 
powers do covenant not only inceſſantly to 
proceed in making ſuch reſtitutions, but like- | 
4 wiſe in putting his moſt ſerene highneſs Don 
Philip into the poſſeſſion of thoſe eſtates, 
©. wh were agreed to be delivered up to him, 
by virtue of the preliminary articles aforeſaid. 
* The ſaid parties ſolemnly renouncing for 
 * themſelves, their heirs, and ſucceſſors, all 
right and claim whatſoever, by what title or 
10 pretence whatſoever, to all the eſtates, coun- 
te tries, and places, that they have reſpectively 
©. covenanted to reſtore z N COS _ 


6 Se Conduct _ the 8 3 Europe, 


Parr agreed to be delivered into the hands of the 
X. © aforeſaid moſt ſerene infant Don Philip. 
A % VI; IT is determined and agreed, that the 


1748. reſpective reſtitutions and eeſſions in Europe, 


„ ſhall all be entirely made and executed, on 
„ every ſide, in the ſpace of fix weeks, or 
5 & ſooner if poſſible, from the day of the ex- 
_ < change of the ratifications of the preſent trea- 

1 f of the eight parties before mentioned; fo 
< that, within the ſame term of ſix weeks, the 

* moſt Chriſtian king ſhall reſtore both to the 

* Empreſs Queen o Hungary and Bohemia, 
and to the States General of the United Pro- 

«6 -vinces, all the places he has taken from them 
during the war The Empreſs. Queen of 
„Hungary and Bohemia, in conſequence here- 
«© of, ſhall be replaced in the full and peaceable 


40 poſſeſſion of all that ſhe enjoyed before the © | 


e preſent war in the Low Countries, and elſe- 


„ where, except what is otherwiſe ſetiled by⸗the 


«6 preſent treaty: at the ſame time the Lords 
<« the States General of the United Provinces are 
« to be put into full and peaceable poſſeſſion, 
4 ſuch as they enjoyed before the preſent war, 
« of the towns of Bergen-· op Zoom and Mae- 

« ſtricht, and of all they poſſeſſed before the 
* preſent war in Dutch Flanders, Brabant, Hol- 
% land, and elſewhere. And the towns and 
4 places i in the Low Countries, the ſovereignty 
ot which belonged to the Empreſs Queen of 
„ Hungary and Bohemia, wherein their High 
«, Mightineſſes have the right of garriſon, ſhall - 
e be evacuated to the troops of the republic 
in the ſame time. The King of Sardinia to 

2 be, in the ſame time and manner, entirely 

* re- eſtabliſned and maintained in the dutchy 
7 ol oy, and in the county of Nice, and alſo 
8 in 


—— — 
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ce in all the ſtates, countries, places, and ports, Cap. 
cc taken from him on occaſion of the preſent IV. 
„ war, The ſerene Duke of Modena, and tjʒe 
< ſerene republic of Genoa, ſhall at the ſame 1749. 

e time be entirely re-eſtabliſhed and maintain- * 
ed in the ſtates, countries, places, and forts, _- '_ 
taken from tbem during the preſent war, and 
this agreeable to the tenor of the 13th and 
and 14th articles of this treaty relating there- 
to. All the reſtitutions aud ceſſions of the 
* ſaid towns, forts, and places, to be made, 
„ with all the artillery and ammunition found 
ee therein, on the day of their occupation in 
„ the courſe of the war by the powers which 
„ have made the ſaid ceſſions and reſtitutions, 
* and this according to the inventories which 
c have been made, or which ſhall be delivered 
% Bona fads on all ſides, extending ſo far, that as 
6 to the pieces of artillery which have been 
- ©. ſent elſewhere to be new. caſt, or for other 
„ purpoſes, they are to be replaced by the ſame 
«© number, of the ſame ſort in weight and me- 
« tal; but the towns of Mons, Aeth, Oude- 
e narde, and Menin, the fortifications of which 
« have been demoliſhed, are to be given up 
« without the artillery, Nothing is to be de- 
« manded for the money expended on the for- 
« tifications of all- the others, nor for other 
« public or private works which have been 
* made in the countries thus to be reſtored. 
VII. In conſideration of the reſtitutiona, 
% their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties 
„ make by the preſent treaty, either to her 
4 majeſty the Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 

« or to his majeſty the King of Sardinia, the 
4 dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, 
“ ſhall, for the future, belong to the ſerene _ 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Eur rope, 


Part © fant Don Philip, and be poſſeſſed by him, 


X. 


ee 225 


| rue” 


z 


and his male deſcendants, born in legitimate 
marriage, in the fame manner and extent, as 
they have been enjoyed by the preſent: poſ- 


ſeſſors; and the ſaid ſerene infant, or his male 


deſcendants, ſhall enjoy the ſaid three dutchies, 
agreeable to, and on the conditions expreſſed 
in the acts of ceſſion of the Empreſs Queen of 


Hungary and the King of Sardinia, to be re- 


mitted, together with their ratifications of 


the preſent treaty, to the ambaſſador extraor- 


dinary and plenipotentiary of the Catholic 


king, in the ſame manner as the ambaſſadors 
extraordinary and plenipotentiaries of their 


moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties ſhall re- 
mit, with the ratifications of their majeſties, 


to that of the King of Sardinia the orders to 


the generals of the French and Spaniſh troops 


for reſtoring Savoy and the county of Nice, to 


rſons commiſſioned to receive them; fo that 
the reſtitution of the {aid States, and the tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the ſaid dutchies of Parma, 


. Placentia, and Guaſtalla, by, or in the name of, 
the ſerene Infant Don Philip, may be affected 
eat the ſame time, agreeable to the articles of 


ceſſion, the tenor whereof is as follows: that 


the Empreſs Queen of Hungary, whoſe ceſſion 


was wrote in the Latin language, in order to 


diſcharge herſelf of what ſhe was bound to 
by the preſent articles, in a well. grounded 


hope that their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic 
majeſties, as well as the party who. ſhall here- 
after be poſſeſſed of the three dutchies, and 


his male deſcendants, will actually and bona fide 
fulfil the purport of the articles abovemen- 


* tioned, doth renounce and quit all manner of 


« e and e to her belonging, 


under 


K 


o 


« in the beſt and moſt ſolemn form ſhe poſſibly 


C can, transfer to the ſaid ſerene Infant Don Philip,. 
« and to his male deſcendants, lawfully begot- 


« ten: ſhe abſolves likewiſe all the inhabitants of 
the faid dutchies, in general, from that oath of 


' <6 allegiance which they have taken to her; but 


 «. as to that which they ſhall hereafter take to 
. «©. thoſe to whom ſhe transfers her rights, it is to 
„ be of force no farther than while the ſaid ſe- 
rene Infant Don Philip, or any of his deſcen- 
% dants, have not aſcended the throne either of 
<« the Two Sicilies or that of Spain; for ſhe doth 
« expreſsly reſerve, as well for herſelf as for her 
« ſucceſſors, all the claims, rights and preten- 
« fions to thoſe dutchies, which formerly did be- 
46 long to her; as alſo the right of reverſion, 


- - « provided the ſaid Infant Don Philip ſhould die 
« without iſſue male. The ceſſion of his Sardi- 
nian majeſty, which was wrote in the Italian 


« language, imported, that he, by virtue of 


« the preſent act, did renounce, transfer, and 


« ſet over, as well for himſelf as for his ſuc- 


48 ceſſors, to the ſaid ſerene Infant Don Philip, 


« and to his male deſcendants lawfully begotten, 


« the town of Placentia, and the Plaiſantin, + 


% whereof his majeſty was before poſſeſſed, for 
« him to enjoy it as Duke of Parma; renounc- 


<« ing, on this account, all claims, rights, and 
cc pretenſions to him belonging, but exprefily 


t reſerving, nevertheleſs, as well for himſelf as 


© for his ſucceſſors, the right of reyerſion in the 


« caſes abovementioned, 
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ic under what title or cauſe ſoever, to the ſaid three C A. 
« dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, of IV. — 
« which ſhe was formerly poſſeſſed : which fad Mi 
« claims, rights, and pretenſions, ſne doth hereby, 174% 


— 
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4 VIII. Fox the better aſſurance, and more 
66. effectual performance of the ſaid reſtitutions, 


S « it is covenanted and agreed, that they ſhall be 


N 


te duly executed and accompliſhed, on all ſides, 


5 in Europe, within the term of ſix weeks, 
or as ſoon as conveniently may be, from the day 


« that the ratifications of all the eight contracting 


e powers ſhall be exchanged; for which purpoſe, 
in fifteen days, after the preſent treaty ſhall be 


6 ſigned, the generals or other perſons, whom 


* the high contractors, both on one part and 


the other, ſhall think moſt proper to com- 


% miſſion, ſhall aſſemble at Bruſſels and Nice, 


eto concert and agree to ſuch means for pro- 


« ceeding to the reſtitutions, as ſhall be equally 
** convenient” for the troops, as for the inhabi- 
ce tants, and the reſpective countries; but fo as 


e that all and each of the high contraGting pow- 


ers may be in intire and 3 poſſeſſion, 
3 without any Sn IE it by ceſſion or 


<© otherwiſe, within the term of ſix weeks, or as 


ſoon as conveniently may be, after che ratifi- 


cc 
AE 
7 4 cations of the preſent treaty of all the aid eight 


Powers ſhall be exchanged, in conformity. to 


their intentions and engagements thereby con- 


<« tracted. 


« IX. In conſideration. ts, notwithſtanding 


cc 23 — reciprocal engagement | by the eighteenth, 


te article of the preliminaries, Which imports, 
« that all the reſtitutions ſhould proceed on an 
<« equal footing, and ſhould be executed at one 
« and the fame time, his moſt Chriſtian 9 


c by the fixth article of the preſent treaty, en- 


« gages to reſtore in ſix weeks, or ſo nas 
« conveniently may be, from the day the rati- 
« fications. of the preſent treaty ſhall be ex- 


> * all the 9 he has made in 5 


Ros the 


14 
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« the Low Countries; while it is impoſſible, Cu av. 

« from the diſtance. of the cauntry, that what IV. 

« concerns America can be effected at the fame woo 
«« time, or the term fixed for its perfect execu- 1748. 
4 tion; the King of Great Britain, therefore, ä 
c engages on his part to ſend to his moſt Chriſ- 

« tian majeſty, immediately after the ratificati- 

« ons of the preſent treaty ſhall be exchanged, 

« two perſons of rank and diſtinction to reſide in 

« France, as hoſtages, till. ſuch time as they 
. «< ſhall have a certain and authentic account of 

« the reſtitution of the Royal Iſland, called 

« Cape Breton, and of all the conqueſts that the 

« arms or ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty may | 

te have made in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, before, 

« or after, the preliminaries, ſhall be ſigned. 
„Their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties 
« bind them likewiſe, upon the ratifications of 
« the preſent treaty being exchanged, to remit 
| the duplicates of the orders given to the com- 

a & miſſaries reſpectively appointed to reſtore and 
5 receive whatever may have been conquered on 

<« one part and the other, in the Eaſt and Weſt 

Indies, conformable to the ſecond article of 
« the preliminaries, and the declarations of the 

« 21ſt and 3 iſt of May, and the Sth of July 

s laft, in regard to what concerns the ſaid con- 

„ queſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Provided 

always, nevertheleſs, that the ſaid Royal Iſland 

of Cape Breton ſhall be reſtored, with all the 

« artillery and ammunition which was found 
therein on the day that it was ſurrendered 3 
„ and, as to the other reſtitutions, they ſhall 

« have their effect conformable to the purport 
of the 11th article of the preliminaries, and 
„„ the declarations and conventions of the 2 11ſt 
cc and 31ſt of May, and the 8th of July, = the 
| 2, | „ ame 


2 1748. 25 
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fame ſtate and condition wherein things were 


found on the iſt of June, in the Weſt Indies, 
and the 20th of October, in the Eaſt Indies, 


« and every thing elſe to be reſtored on the 


6c 
% 
e 


* 


c niſhed with all the neceſſary inſtructions, 


ce 
«c 


ce 


ſame footing as they were before the preſent 
war begun. The ſaid reſpective commiſſaries, 
both thoſe for the Weſt and thoſe for the Eaſt 
Indies, are required to be ready to ſet out on 


t the firſt advice, that their Britannic and moſt 
4 Chriſtian majeſties ſhall receive of the ratifica- 


tions being duly exchanged, and to be fur- 


commiſſions, powers, and orders, for the more 
expeditious accompliſhment of their majeſties 
ſaid intentions, and of the engagements they 


& have contracted by the preſent treaty, 


? (44 
* - 


cc 
..cc 


: 66 
46 


ted, nevertheleſs, to uſe any manner of exe- 


46 cution, in caſe they have been given ſufficient 


- 


<6 


5 


ce 
cc 
cc 
 ” 


« X. TRR ordinary revenues of ſuch countries 


as are to be erg reſtored, or yielded up. 


and the impoſts laid for the ſupport and win. 
ter · quarters of the troops, ſhall belong to thoſe 

powers that are in poſſeſſion till the day on 
which the ratifications of the preſent treaty 
ſhall be exchanged, without its being permit - 


notice for the payment. The troops to be 
furniſhed with forage and utenſils to the time 

of evacuation; by means whereof all the pow- 
ers covenant and agree to repeat nothing, nor 
exact any taxes and contributions, which they 
might have eſtabliſhed on the countries, 
towns, and places, that they have been in 
poſſeſſion of during the courſe of the war, 


e and that they had not been diſcharged to the 


time that the events of the ſaid war had 


« forced them to abandon the ſaid countries, 


Bs «6c towns, 
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& ture being made void by the preſent treaty, 


XI. Arr ſuch papers, letters, inſtructions, ——— 
e and archives, as ſhall be found in the coun- 1748. 


<« tries, lands, towns, and places, to be reſtored, 
as well as thoſe belonging to the countries 
<<. yielded up, ſhall be reſpectively delivered, or 

« ona fige furniſhed at the ſame time, if poſſi- 
ble, as poſſeſſion ſhall be taken, or at furtheſt 
* two months after the ratifications of the pre- 
s ſent treaty of all the eight contracting powers 
ſhall be exchanged, in whatever place the ſaid 


t papers or inſtructions ſhall be found, namely. 


« thoſe which had been removed from the ar- 
„ chive of the grand council of Mechlin. 
XII. Taz King of Sardinia ſhall continue 
sein poſſeſſion, not only of what he anciently, 
„ but what he lately enjoyed, and particularly 
of the acquiſition he made in 1743 of the Vi- 
«« geyenaſque, one part of the Paveſan, and of 
<« the county of Anghiera, in the ſame manner 


L 
N 


as this prince now poſſeſſes them, by virtue ok 


* the ceſſions which have been made him. 
XIII. Taz ſerene Duke of Modena, by 


virtue as well of the preſent treaty; as of his 


rights, prerogatives, and digaities, ſhall, in 
« ſix weeks, or ſooner if poſſible, after the ra- 
«< tifications of the treaty ſhall be exchanged, be 
«« put in the actual poſſeſſion of all the ſtates, 


A 
* 


<< enjoyed before the war. At the ſame time he 
« is to have the archives, inſtructions, writings, 


„ and moyeables of what nature ſoever, reſtored 


<< to him; as alſo the artillery, baggage, and 

% ammunition, which were found in the places 

« at the time of their poſſeſſion: For as to ſo 

« much as ſhall appear deficient, or ſhall have 
Vor. IV. 8 1 
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& towns and places; all pretenſions of this na-CRH ay, 
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Parr © been converted into any other form, the juſt. 


* 
1745. 


e value of ſuch materials ſo removed, ſhall be 


VE paid for in ready money; which money, as 


ce well as the equivalent of the fiefs, which the 
ce ſerene Duke of Modena was in poſſeſſion of 
c in Hungary, if not reſtored, ſhall be ſettled 
„ and adjuſted by the reſpective generals or 


„ commiffaries, who are to aſſemble at Nice, in 


« fifteen days, after the ſignature, according to 


the 8th article of the preſent treaty, in order 


ce to conſult on proper ways and means for the 
execution of the reciprocal reſtitutions and 
cc, 8 3 ſo that at the time, and on the 
me day, as the ſerene Duke of Modena ſhall 
Abe put into poſſeſſion of all his eſtates, he may 
& likewiſe enter into the enjoyment Either. of 


4 his fiefs in Hungary, or the faid equivalent, 
and receive the value of fach things as cannot 
s be reſtored him: he ſhall alſo, in the ſame 


1 term of ſix weeks after the ratificdtions ſhall be 


0 A have juſtice done him with re- 
ct to the allodiat Effects of the houfe of 
uaſtallaa. 35 

«XIV. TRE Ge "hs dener Genc, as 
<< well by virtue of the preſent treaty," as of its 

« rights, prerogatives, and dignities, in fix weeks, 

<< or as Pon as conveniently may be, after the 

c ratifications of the | ſaid treaty ſhall be ex 

«changed, ſhall re-enter into poſſeſſion of oh 

*< thoſe ſtates, forts, places, and countries, of 


hat nature ſoever; as alſo into all thoſe rents, = 


« and revenues, that it enjoyed before the war 8 
Ban all and each of the members and 
bjects of the faid republic, ſhall; in the faid 

6 tured after the ratifications of the preſent treaty 


72 68 ſhall be exchanged, re-enter into the poſſe{- 
3 2 * fon, b 222 N vr * . ok 
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& all the funds they had in the banks of Vienna, Chap! 
in Auſtria, in Bohemia, or in any other part IV. 
of the dominions of che Empreſs Queen f 

Hungary and Bohemia, and of the King of 1748. 
« Sardinia, and the intereſts ſhall be exactly 
<« and regularly paid them, from the day chat 
* the ratifications of the . treaty ſhalt be 
«exchanged; 
VV. Ir is plicteles Fe agreed berween 
«the eight high parties, that, for the benefit 
« and ſupport of the peace in general, and for 
< the tranquility of Italy in particular, all things 
e ſhall remain there in the ſtate and condition 
ce they were before the war, excepting and after 
e the execution 25 the bon were made by the 
* preſent treaty. 
« AYE Ing treaty of the Aſſiento, figned 
& at Madrid the 27th of March 1713, and the 
< article of the annual ſhip, making part of the 
4 faid treaty, are particularly confirmed by the 
* preſent treaty for the four years during which 
the enjoyment was loſt ſince the commence- 
ment of the preſent war, and ſhall be execut- 
ed on the fame footing, and on the ſame con- 
_«« ditions they have Tar, or might be, before 
the ſaid war. | 
ANVIL. Devin: ſhall remain fortified on the” | 
<< ]and'fide in its preſent ſtate, and for the ſea, 

5: fide on the footing of antienr treaties. © » 
nero XVIII. Tur claims of money of his Bri- 
e tunnie majeſty, as Elector of Hanover, upon 
<::the crown of Spain; the differences © concern- 

ing the abbey of St Hubert; the boundaries of. | 
„ Hainault, and the courts lately eſtabliſhed i in 
the Low Countries; the pretenſions of the E- 
5 lector Palatine, and the other articles, Which 
5 ec have not been * and therefore cannot 
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be inſerted in the preſent treaty, ſhall be ſet- 
tled groicably by the commiſſaries nominated 
for 2urpoſe on each ſide, or otherwiſe, 
<< as. it "ſhall be agreed on by the intereſted 


Owers. 


n Tun. fifth mls, of the treaty. is 


Ee Alliance concluded. at London the 
of April, 1718, containing the. guaranty 


of the ſucceſſion. to the kingdom of Great 


Britain in the houſe of his reigning Britannio 


« majeſty, and by which every thing was pro- 
vided that can relate to the perſon who takes 
upon himſelf. the title of King of Great Bri- 
5 tain, and to his * deſcendants; of both ſexes, 
« is expreſsly renewed, by the preſent article, as 


© much as if it had been inſerts, in its * 
rent. TD 5 


5 XX. A Britangic "weſt, in qua- 


of Elector of Brunſwie-Lunenburgh, 


 lity 
both for * Leg and his La and beet 


wag © 


' treaty. 


« X.&L.. Wy the ponies de in cle 


5 2 treaty, who guarantied the Pragmatie 


dion of the 19th of April, 1713, for the 
d entire inheritance. of the late Emperor Charles | 
VI. in fayour of his: daughter che preſant 
reigning Queen, of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and of 45 7 eee according to 
the order ſettled by the ſaid Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, rene w it in. the beſt manner poſſible, at 
the exception nevertheleſs: of, the ceſſions ab 
ready made, either by the late emperor, | the 
faid princeſs his daughter, or ob | thoſe * 
= lied * W eee 7) 


no 


te 


Io this treaty were added two ſeparate arti- 
cles ſigned. by the Britiſh, French, and Dutch 


= 


* 
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„ XXII. Taz dutchy of Sileſia and the CRAr. 
county of Glatz, ſuch as his Pruſſian majeſty IV. 
poſſeſſes at this day, are guarantied to that 


prince 


* 4 


* XXIII. Aur the powers contracting and 
intereſted, in the preſent treaty reciprocally 


and reſpectively guaranty its execution, 


XXIV. Taz ſolemn ratifications of the 


+» 


orm, ſhall be exchanged in this city of Aix 


c "wag treaty, drawn up in good and due 


© la Chapelle between all the eight parties, 


within the ſpace of a month, or ſooner if 


* 


pleniporettiaries 3 the firſt of which, declared, 
*- of | 


ct 


„ tion, as in the preamble of the preſent treaty, 
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Tx A ſome of the titles made uſe of by the 
contracting parties, as well in the powers and 
other acts during the courſe of the negotia». 


not being generally acknowledged, it is con- 


« cluded and agreed that no prejudice ſhall ever 
« reſult therefrom. to any of the faid contracting 
parties; and that ne conſequences are to be 
cited,” or drawn, from the titles taken, or 
omitted, on any fide, on account of the ſaid 
negotiation, and the preſent treat. 


e II. IT is agfeed, that the French language 


matle_uſe of in all the coples of the preſent 


treaty, and which may be uſed in the acts of 
acceſſion, ſhall. not furniſh any example or 
conſequence to be alledged or drawn there- . 
from, nor occaſion the leaſt prejudice in any 


manner to any of the contracting powers, as 


they muſt conform for the future to what has 
been and may be obſerved, on the part of the 
OO TY +» on 


prince by all the powers, parties, and con- 1748. 
tractors of the preſent treaty. | 
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Par RT 60 powers which are in peſſeſſion, or giving and 
X receiving copies of the like treaties and acts i 
. any other language. The preſent treaty, an 
2 8 ec the acceſſions which enſue, have the ſame 
« force and virtue as if the ſaid cuſtom had | 
e been obſerved ; and the preſent ſeparate arti- 
% cles have likewiſe the ſame force as if they 
«© had been inſerted in the treaty? ? 

Tux plenipotentiaries of his- Catholic majeſty 
acceded to this definitive treaty on the .gth of 
October; thoſe of the Empreſs Queen of Hun- 
gary on the 12th ; the Modenele miniſter on 
the 14th; and the Sardinian and Genoeſe ple- 
nipotentiaries on the 17th. The whole tranſ- 

action relatiye to the negociation of theſe preli- 
ninary and definitive treaties, had no precedent,” 

ſo that the plenipotentiaries inyented a peculiar 
merhod of carrying them into execution. The 
Preliminaries of France with England, in 1712, 
were figned by Monheur Meſnager alone, ple- 
nipotentiary at the congreſs at Utrecht, who re- 
mitted them to the Britiſh miniſter, from whom 
he receivetl a declaration importing, That the 
Queen of Great Britain accepted "thoſe pro- 
Poſitions as preliminary articles. The King 
of France, in the ſame manner, agreed, in 
1733, with the Emperor alone, upon the ar- 
ticles which ſerved for the baſis of the peace 
- of 1738: they were ſigned by the public or 
Private miniſters of thoſe two princes, and 
the form of the ſignature was altogether fm-- 
ple; ; thoſe miniſters only ſetting their names 
at the bottom of what their coufts preſcrib- 
ed to them. The caſe in 1748 was very dif- 
ferent: the Britiſh, French and Dutch mi- 
Tiſters. having drawn. up the articles them- 
; Jelves, en the general inſtructions PBL 
their 
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their courts, they proceeded to the ſignature Cnav., | 
in the manner they thought moſt ſuitable : IV. 
they made four copies of the treaty ; in one 
the King of France was always named before 1748. 
the two maritime powers; in another, the I 
ſame thing was obſerved in regard to his 

Britannic majeſty z and the other two were 
duplicates of the former. After reading their 
full powers, of which the miniſters reciprocal- 
ly gave in certified copies, according to cuſ- 
tom, they proceeded to the ſignature: the 
Count de St Severin ſtill ſigning firſt, where 
the name of the French monarch had pre- 
cedence, and the Earl of Sandwich the ſame, 
where the name of his Britannic majeſty was 
firſt 3+ the plenipotentiaries of Holland ſigning 
laſt, im each of the four copies. Count de St 
Severin kept that in which he ſigned firſt 
Lord Sandwich did the ſame z and the Dutch 
'miniſtery kept the other two copies, in which 
each power was reſpectively named firſt, by 
this means leaving equal-precedence to the 
two crowns; and the ſame method was fol- 
lowed, in all the other acts relating to the 
preliminaries. Theſe copies, ſigned by all, 
were ſent by each minſter, to his court; and, 
therefore, no original remained which the 
miniſters of the powers, who were to accede, 
could ſign: conſequently they were obliged, 
when Count Caunitz, miniſter of the em- 
preſs· queen, acceded, to make four new co- 
pies, at the bottom of which he put his act 
of acceſſion, which were ſigned and diſtri- 
buted as the former: each of the miniſters 
of the two :crowns. delivered to Count Cau- 
nitz his act of acceptance, and the miniſters 
of the United Provinces delivered him dupli- 
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DI 

ART cates of theirs, to preſerye the alteration of 
= precedence in thoſe places where his moſt 
74 


-> Chriſtian and his Britannic majeſty were men- 
tioned. The ſame thing was afterwards done 
en the Count de Chavannes, miniſter of 
. dhe King of Sardinia, Count de Monzone, 
miniſter _ the Duke of Modena, Marquis 
ria, miniſter of the republic of Genoa, and 
the Marquis de Soto Major, miniſter of his Ca- 
| tholic majeſty, acceded : : eight copies were al- 
Mays made of each acceſſion, to wit, four, Which 
contained the preliminary articles and all that 
followed them, at the bottom of which the ac- 

2 — ng. miniſter ſigned his act of acceſſion z. and 
four others, like them, in which, after the ſaid 
: acceſſion and ſignature, the miniſters of the 
aree powers Put their act of acceptation, which 
they. gave him upon the receipt of his act of 
acceſſion, | n each copy all the preceding 
acceſſions and acceptatiöns were inte rted ; ſo 
that the copies =P the Marquis de Soto 
jor, whoſe acceſſſon was laſt, contained. all 


+ others: Moreover the miniſters of the 


three. powers gave each the 5 acceder a 
certified copy of the ratification, of the pre- 
liminaries, to confirm to him that the act he 
acceded; to was valid and in true form. The 
ke at was alſo introduced, that when a de- 
clration Was formed, which ought to be com- 
mop among all the contracting parties, it 
was ſigned by the .miniſters-- of the three 
Powers, each of thoſe; of the kings keeping 
the, copy, in Which he, ſigned, firſt, and the | 
utch: miniſters, ag uſual, keeping two: this 

copÞ» thus ſigned- by ail, and ſent 10 each 
We 19 wa on 4 alter. 
r: 113 N Ward 
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wards the others acceded by a ſeparate act, Cn AP. 
of which they promiſed to procure the rati- IV. 
f cation: an act of acceptance was then given! 
| them, with a promiſe of ratification : when, 1748. 
on the contrary, an act was not common bur 
only betwixt two parties, the miniſter who 
gave it ſent a duplicate to his court, figned 
by him, and ſealed with his arms, and this 
duplicate became the original, upon which the 
ratification was diſpatched, The form took 
place with regard to. the declaration of the 
ziſt of May, by the miniftry of England, 
rance, and Holland; each copy was. esel 
abs by one miniſter, who remitted it to 
thoſe of the two other powers, from whence 
he received one like it, and ſent a duplicate 
of it to his court to be ratified : This was the 
only time when it ſo happened, all the other 
acts having been always figned in common 
by the miniſtry of the three powers firſt con- 
tracting. The method here explained being 
the moſt ſimple means that could be ima- 
gined to avoid, the multiplicity of copies, the 
number of which would have been infinite, 
if all the powers had been named in each 
act of acceſſion or reception, becauſe the al- 
teration of order muſt have been made into 
firſt, ſecond, third; and fo again, in propor-- 
tion to the number of N and be a, 
Fmt inrificurions of the definitive: treaty were 
exchanged in in conformity to the article for that 
purpoſe; and in purſuance: of which the reſpec- 
tive armies,” both in the Netherlands and in Ita- 
_ ly, were withdrawn: the Hanoverian troops, 
on the 2 rh of October, began their march home- 
| _ 3 en ien DOT. were: en afterwards 
embarked 


* 4 3 
8 * 
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Fs &T embarked for England; and the reſt of the 


confederate forces took up their cantonments 


* 


ig the Netherlands, which the French forces 
1748. began to evacuate at the ſame time: Ber 


gen- op- Zoom was reſtored, on the 5th of De- 


cember, to the Dutch, and Antwerp on the 
'x1th, which the troops of the empreſs queen 
took poſſeſſion of the ſame day: after which the 
commiſſaries of the reſpective powers, aſſembled 


at Bruſſels, by a convention, ſigned on the 26th 
of December, appointed the days for the eva- 
cuation of the conquered places occupied by 


the French; in purſuance whereof the town of 
Tirlemont, and the reſt of the places upon the 
Demer, were to be reſtored on the 4th of Ja- 


nuary ; that of Louvain, the Seignory of Mech- 


Jin, and all the places upon the Dyle, the 7th; 
Bruſſels, Vilvorden, Brabant-Walloon, and Dutch 


Flanders, the 1oth ; Dendermond, the cha- 


tellany of Aloſt, Leſſines, and the towns 


upon the Dender, the 15th; Ghent, Bru- 


ges, and Maeſtricht, the 19th; Oſtend, Oude- 


narde, and Tournay, the 24th; Courtray, Me- 


nin, Furnes, and Newport, the 27th; and the 
towns of Namur and X pres, the goth. But in 
a conference, held at the ſame time, between 
Count Caunitz, and Monſieur de Thuiel, upon 
account of the difficulties which aroſe in rela- 


tion to the reſtitution of the territories in Hun. 


gary belonging to the Duke of Modena; as 


likewiſe..concerning the ſtock which the repub- 


lic of Genoa had in the bank of Vienna, the 


allodial effects of the houſe of Guaſtalla, and the 
re· eſtabliſnment of the abby of St Hubert, their 

excellencies agreed to a convention, whereby 
it was ſtipulated, „That the towns of Mons, 

Gullain, Charleroy, and Aeth, together with 
4, . reſt of the Auſtrian Hainault ſhould remain 
DE. 0 in 


% 


Engaged zu the late General | War: ; 


* in the poſſeſſion of France till the difficulties in CH AY. 
js queſtion ſhould. be terminated, in an amicable IV.“ 
TY manner; and that, in the mean time, the eva. wy 
< cuation of the other places in the Netherlands, 1748. 


*<< ſhould be proceeded upon immediately. The 
Dutch priſoners in France, making 13,400 men, 
pere releaſed, as were all the other priſoners of 
the contending powers: the conquered places 
were evacuated, and, on the 12th of April 
1749, Prince Charles of Lorrain made his pub- 
ic entry into Bruſſels, in quality of Governor- 
General of the Auſtrian Netherlands, with oo 
pomp and magnificence. 

Tux commiſſaries of the reſpective powers a 
pointed to ſettle affairs in Italy, aſſembled at 
Nice; and, on the 2d of December, concluded 
a convention, relating to the evacuation of the 
ſtates and. places which were to be yielded and 
reſtored by virtue of the treaty of peace, where- 
by it was agreed, That the Piedmonteſe troops 
66 ſhould retire the 15th of December from all 
«© the Weſtern Riviera, excepting the caſtles of 
* Savona and Final: That a detachment of four 
<< battalions of French troops ſhould ſet out the 
« fame day from Genoa : that they ſhould be 
e followed ſucceſſively by the reſt of thoſe troops, 
« ſo that the laſt diviſion ſhould leave Genoa the 
«© 4th of January following, in order to return 
<« to Provence by the way of Savona and Final: 
« and that, after they had paſſed by thoſe two 
« places, the Piedmonteſe troops ſhould deliver 
<« up the caſtles of them to the Genoeſe. That 
„ the duchies of Parma, Placentia, Guaſtalla, 
and Modena, the fortreſs of Gavi, with all 
te the territory belonging to the republic of Ge- 
<< noa, and the duchy of Savoy with its depen- 


fl dencies- ſhould be reſtored and NGO up 


66 * the 


{ 


ö 
'I 
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Parr © the 4th of January 1749. That, — the 8 | 


« of the ſame month, the French troops ſhould 


| 6 evacuate Villafranca and the whole county of 
_ 1748 % Nite, and that they ſhonld repaſs the Var the 


« fame day. That the exchange of the Auf- 
4 trian, French, Spaniſh, and Genoeſe priſo- 
et ners, together with the four hoftages that were 
. < at Milan, and the 'dther Genoeſe nobles that 
were in cuſtody of the Imperialifts, ſhould be 

<.-perforined; at Pietra n, on the x8th | 
„ or 2oth of December,” 

Tux French and Spaniſh p ciſoners detained in 
155 were ſet at Hort, as alſo were the 
Auſtrians at Genoa, and the Genoeſe in _ 2 
the royal Infant Don Philip took poſſeffion of 9 8 
new ſovereignty, with great demonſtrations of 
- Joy by the inhabitants, who expected great caſe 
and advantage from a fovereign of the ducal 
biood of Parma, whoſe eſtabliſnnent had coſt 
"= above 150 millions of piaſtres, and France 

millions of lwres: the Duke of Modena 

was Alo fully recinftated in his donithions; while = 
the republic of Genoa retook poſſeffion of thoſe 
plabes which had been diſmembered from their 
fate, after having loſt above roo millions of 
genduins by the war - the Spanfards quitted the 
quchy of Savoy; the French evacusted Nice, 
and his Sardinian majeſty was left in the eace. i 
able peſſeſfion of all his antient and new 40 
quired territories: | 

His Britannic majeſty ſent the Ear of Salter, | 
and Lord Catheart, t6/ France, to remain there 
as hoſtages for the reſtitution of Cape Breton; 
who, of rhe 28th of "November," wert preſent- 
ech to the Freneh monarch at Verfailles: "xy not- 
vithflandingtheprecedentof Lewis XIV. a greeing 8 
ae ee N the wre 


Engaged in. the late General War. 621 
of theſe hoſtages was an inſult upon the honour Cnae,, . 
of the Britiſh nation, from whence they were de- IV. 

tained till the French retook poſſeſſion of Cape WY 
Breton, which was ſurrendered to them, on the 1748. 
23d of July 1749, in a better condition than 
when they left it; but as for Madraſs, the 
French had no hoſtages in England, which left 
this ſeat of the Britiſn preſidency in the Eaſt In- 
dies entirely at their mercy, and afforded a re- 
markable, inſtance, of, the generoſity of Franee, 
for fort St George was left in a very deſolate and 
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CHAPTER V. 


The theech of hie Barranic ma- 
jeſty, to his parliament, concern- 
Ing THE DEFINITIVE TREATY OF 


PACIFICATION. The pgact pro- 
claimed. The reform of the con- 
tending armies and fleets. The 


colonization of Nova ScoriA. 
The affair of TABAGO. With 
reflections on the PEACE, and 


the ſtate of the Ur; nt 


Powers. e 


18 Nina mach Rea to | his regal | 
dominions, on the 22d of November; 


9 1 on the 25th, received an addreſs from the 
1748. lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London, 
congratulating him on his arrival, and moſt 
thankfully attributing the reſtoration of peace 
and tranquility to Europe, to the paternal re- 
'gard and concern of his majeſty for the happineſs 
of his people, and to that ſenſe of true glory 
which animated his royal heart for the good of 
mankind. His DT on the 29th of No- 


vember, 


P 


* 
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vember, opened the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament, Ch av. 
with a ſpeech from the throne; wherein, aſter V. 
acquainting the lords and gentlemen of the ſig = 


nature of the definitive treaty of peace, and fe- 1748. 
commending to them the improvement of the 
we revenue, and the maintaining their naval 
orce in proper ſtrength and vigour; he declared, 
* THAT it was impoſſible for him to ſpeak to 
« them, on this ſubject of the happy re- eſta- 
« bliſhment of the public tranquility, without 
« returning them his ſincere thanks for the great 
<« and affectionate ſupport they had given him, 
<« in carrying on this juſt and neceſſary war ; 
e in which not only the common cauſe of Eu- 
rope, but their own independency and eſſen- 
« tial intereſts were highly concerned. THñAT 
« as the extraordinary burdens which it brought 
© upon his good ſubjects gave him much unea- 
s ſineſs, ſo he could not but wiſh to ſee as ſpeedy. 
e an end put to them as poſſible. That whatever 
« the events of war might have been, the bra- 
« very of his troops had diſtinguiſhed itſelf on 
cc every occaſion, to their laſting honour ; and 
the ſignal ſucceſſes at ſea muſt ever be remem- 
e bered to the glory of the Britiſh fleet, and in- 
4 title it to the particular attention and ſupport: 
e of the nation. His majeſty earneſtly recom- 
ce mended to them the advancement of their 
« commerce, and cultivating the arts of peace, in 
ce which they might depend on his hearty con- 
s“ currence and encouragement. CONCLUDING, 
e that it ſhould be his endeavour to continue 
<< theſe bleſſings, by a punctual execution of the 
« engagements then taken, and: by maintaining. 
« the moſt perfect harmony, and good correſ- 
ce pondence, with the friends and allies of Great 
Britain; aſſuring them that nothing ud 
* 4 e „ 88 wErds, 
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PART © be wanting, on his part, to make them 4 


« flouriſhing and, happy people.” Both houſes 


returned very loyal and dutiful addreſſes to his 
1749. majeſty, congratulating him on the reſtoration of 


peace to Europe, by the happy concluſion of a 
definitive treaty, in which all his allies had con- 
curred without reſerve z declaring, that they 


' could not but admire the wiſdom and conduct of 


his majeſty, by which he had, in fo ſhort a ſpace 
of. time, reconciled” and adjuſted ſo many jarr- 
ing intereſts, and 1 this great and neceſ- 
fary work. 
Tax peace was proclaimed on the ift of Fe- | 
bruary 1749, at Paris 3. on the 2d of February 
at London ; and about the ſame time at Vienna, 
Madrid, and the Hague: magaificent fireworks 


were played off, at the principal cities of the 


contending owers, on this occaſion * every 'one, 
ſeemed highly ſatisfied with the reſtoration of a 
general tranquility; and, in purſuance of the 
igth article of the. definitive treaty, the eldeſt 
ſon of the pretender to the Britiſh throne, was 
obliged, by compulſory means, to retire out of 


5 the dominions of France. 


As all the military operations were terminated, 
by a general pacification, the contending powers 
began to reduce their forces: the Britiſh ſhips of, 
War, continued in commiſſion, were only ſix of 
ninety guns, twelve of eighty, fourteen of ſe- 
venty, twenty of ſixty, nineteen of fifty, eleven 
of forty, and eighteen of twenty, being ſeyenty⸗ 
one ſhips of the line, and twenty-nine frigates, 
beſides ſloops and tenders; for which 10, 00 
ſäailors were continued in the ſervice of the royal 

10 the diſbanded forces in the Britiſh ſervice 

1 ſted of the ten regiments of marines, with the, 
regiments of Bragg, 3 Pool, Batereau, Lou- 

| | Jon, 
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don, Shirley, the Highland regiment, the forty- Ca AP. 


two additional companies; and 1,288 of the foot V. 


guards, being 33,000 foot, which; with 4,500 ww 


cavalry, made the whole reduction 37,300 men; 1749. | 


D that only 18,857 men were continued on the 


Btitiſh eſtabliſhment, 11,850 in Ireland, four re. 
giments at Gibraltar, and four at Minorca ; be- 
| ſides the regiments on the American eftabliſh- 
ment. The Dutch made an immediatereduction of 
12, 00 men, his Sardinian. majeſty alſo made 4 


1 conſiderable diminution. in his forces; but the 


Empreſs Queen of Hungary continued 200,006 

men in her ſervice, - and his Pruſſian Majeſty . 

made no reduction in his formidable army: the 
peace made no material alteration in the military _ 

News of Spain; though it gave his Sicilian ma- 

jeſty an oppdrtunity of increaſing his maritime 
ſtrength: while his Britannic majeſty was reduc- 

ing his maritime power, the French monarch 
was carefully augmenting the naval force of 
France, nor was it long before the French had 

put their marine in ſo reſpeQtable a condition; as 

to boaſt of their ability to equip 100 ſhips of war 

on the firſt emergency, which were to be ſup- 


ported on a new footing, by the aſſignatior bf 
perpetual funds: the French monarch made no 
conſiderable reduction in his military force; a 
militia of 70, ooo men was eſtabliſned; ſo that 
France foon gave ſufficient indications of her 
capacity of renewing the tetrors of war: 
As the French were put into the repoſſeſſion 
of Cape Breton, it was natural for the _ Britiſli 
miniſtry to. fix their attention on the cultivation 
and improvement of their long neglected ſettle- 
ment of Nova Scotia; where, by 4 proper colo. 
nization of Proteſtants in ſo valuable a tract of 
territory, tnote than an equal participation of .. 
the profits of the French fiſhery would fall ro the 
Vor. IV. ES : ng- 
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ParT Engliſh ; a potent barrier would be erected for 


X. 


America; and a perpetual 


1749. 


the ſecurity of the Britiſh provinces in North 
.and a wee for ſailors 
would be eſtabliſhed, The Earl of Halifax was 


the principal promoter of a ſcheme ſo highly ad- 


vantageous to the national intereſt, in which he 


was afliſted by ſeveral other conſiderable per- 
ſons; who undertook this firſt eſſay of the im- 


provement of the arts of peace, in purſuance of 


ment would be given to ſuch o 


the royal recommendation from the throne. A 


propoſal was preſented, by the promoters of this 


valuable undertaking, to his Britannic majeſty, 
for the eſtabliſhing a civil government in Nova 


Seotia, as alſo for the better peopling and ſet- 
tling the province, and extending 105 improy- 
ing the fiſhery thereof, by granting lands within 
the fame, and giving other encouragements to 
ſuch. of the officers, and private men, lately diſ- 
miſſed his majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, as ſhould 
be willing to ſettle in ſo beneficial a province: 


upon which his majeſty ſignified his royal appro- 
bation of the purport of ſuch propoſals ; and the 


lords commiſſioners” for trade and plantations, 
on the 7th of March 1749, by the command of 
his majeſty, gave notice, that Proper encourage- 

ch of the officers, 10 
private men, lately diſmiſſed his majeſty's land 
and fea ſervice, as were willing to accept of grants 
of land, and to ſettle, with or without families, in 
the province of Nova Scotia; a grant of 30 acres 
of land, in fee ſimple, was promiſed to every pri- 


vate ſoldier, or ſeaman, free from the 1 
S# 


any quit-rents or taxes for the term of ten years; 


at the expiration whereof no perſon; was up N 


more than .one ſhilling a year, for every 


acres ſo granted; and an additional grant of ten 


acres was promiſed to each private ſoldier, or 


r % « bo N ; * ; Ea * 
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EY ſeamen, having a family; for every perſon, in- Car. 


cluding women and children, of which his fa- V. 
mily ſhould conſiſt : a grant of eighty acres, on 
the like conditions, was offered to every officer 1749. 


under the rank of enſign in the land ſervice, and - 


that of lieutenant in the ſea ſervice ; and to ſuch 


as had families, fifteen acres more, for every 
. perſon of which their family conſiſted: a grant 
of 200 acres, on the like conditions, was offered 
to every enſign, 300 to every lieutenant, . 400 to 
every captain, and 600 to every officer above 
the rank of captain in the land ſervice; as alſo 
the like quantity of 400 acres; and, on the ſame 
conditions, to every lieutenant in the ſea ſervice; 

and 600 acres to every captain; and to ſuch of 
the above-mentioned officers, as had families, a 
further grant of 3o acres was offered, over and 
above their reſpective quotas, for every perſon of 
Which their families conſiſted : it was alſo pro- 
miſed that the lands ſhould be parcelled out to 
the ſettlers as ſoon as poſſible after their arrival, 
and a civil government eſtabliſned; and that 
1 meaſures ſhould alſo be taken for their 
ſecurity and protection; that the coloniſts ſhould 
be ſubſiſted during their paſſage, as alſo for the 
7917 of twelve months after their arrival; and 
that they ſhould be furniſhed with arms and am- 
munition as far as would be judged neceſſary for 
their defence, with a proper quantity of materials 
and utenſils for huſbandry, clearing and culti- 
vating their lands, erecting 'babitations, carry- 
ing on the fiſhery, and ſuch. other purpoſes as 
ſhould be neceſſary for their ſupport: it was alſo 
- promiſed that, for the benefit of the ſettlemeut, 


the ſame conditions which were propoſed to pri- 


 yate ſoldiers, or ſeamen, ſhould . likewiſe - be 
A * 
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ſons, Joiners, brickmakers, bricklayers, and all 
other artificers, neceſſary in building or hufban- 


dry, not being private ſoldiers, or ſeamen; and 


1749. 


alſo that the ſame conditions as were propoſed to 
thoſe who had ſerved in the capacity of enſign, 


ſhould extend to all ſurgeons, whether they had 
been in, his majeſty's ſervice or not, upon their 
producing proper certificates of their being duly 


qualified. A great number of diſbanded ſol- ; 


5 diers, diſcharged ſailors, poor artificers, and la- 5 


bourers, to the number of 4, ooo, accepted of 
theſe grants, and received orders for admiſſion, 
with their families and effects, on board the 


eighty-four tranſports deſtined for this ſervice, 


which were all ordered to have on board the 
ventilators invented by Dr Hales, and which 


ſoon after ſet ſail under convoy of a ſquadron of 


men of war, with two regiments of ſoldiers on 


board, which were to continue in the province 


under the command of the Honourable Edward 
Cornwallis, Eſq; who was appointed captain- 
general, and governor in chief, in, and over, 
the province of Nova Scotia, and who accom- 

ned the coloniſts in their voyage. The whole 
Heet ſafely. arrived at Nova Scotia; and, on the 


21ſt of June, anchored in the bay of Chiboctou, 


in the very centre of the ſouthern coaſt of the 


| _ coloniſts ;-a- town was planned out at t 
Chiboctou harbour, which was ſoon built, forti- 


province, having Annapolis Royal on; the left, 


and Canſo on the right, where the Duke d' Anville 


intended to have made his deſcent in 1946 : the 


governor immediately landed the 2 and the 
e head of 


| Fed, and divided into lots, and called Halifa 


in honour of the noble lord who principally 
ſiſted in promoting the eſtabliſhment of —_— 


— 


0 
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Tony : every thing was carried on in a very proſ{-Cnar.. 
ks 


pow condition, excepting ſome little diſtur- 


ances by the native Indians; who, through the 
intrigues of the French miſſionaries, were exaſ 1749. 


perated at the foundation of ſo formidable a ſet- 


tlement; but theſe inconveniencies had all the © 


appearance of a ſpeedy reduction, and ſome 
thouſands of German Proteſtants were ſent over 
at the expence of the Briciſh government: the 
infant colony. wore an auſpictous aſpect, pro- 
miſing not only to greatly over-balance the ex- 


pence of the government, but to exceed all the 


real and imaginary advantages that might have 


reſulted from the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton; for, 


In order to rival the French in the cod fiſhery, 
it was only neceſſary to confine them to the li- 
, mits ſtipulated by the treaty of Utrecht, which 


_ excludes them from all the banks of Nova Sco- 
tia; and it does not appear by that, or any 


other treaty, that they have a right to fiſh to 
the ſouthward of Cape Bonaviſta on Newfound- 
land, between whoſe banks and the former there 
are no others of any note, or conſequence : be- 
| ſides the iſland of Sable, and Cape Sable banks, 
on the ſouth weſt coaſt of Nova Scotia, are ſo com- 
modiouſiy ſituated, as to admit of a fine fiſhery 
in the winter, whenever the country ſhould be 
ſettled and ſtocked with proviſions, which would, 
in a few years, be of more conſequence to Great 
Britain, than any thing the French can be capa- 
ble of proſecuting to ſupport their rivalſhip at 
Cape Breton; and by cultivating a good under- 


ſtanding with the natives of Nova Scotia, which the 


intereſt of the new coloniſts muſt incline them to 
do, even the Canadean French may grow leſs 
formidable in power, and inſignificant in trade: 


ſo that, from this early 5 of the national 


- 


y utility 
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Pax vtibry of this neceſſary ſettlement, the inference 

| X. was obvious, that thoſe eminent perſons who firſt 

LN Ease the eſtabliſhment of the colony, and 
1749. 


ad thereby ſo zealouſly contributed to the glory 
and intereſt of their country, muſt . reap im- 
mortal honour for having fo ſingularly diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves, as the generous authors of 


the happineſs of many deplorable families, who 


1 
might” have lived a bu then to the commu- 
e 


nity, and periſhed miſerably at home. 
' SCARCE had the definitive treaty of peace 
been ratified, before the miniſtry of France be- 
gan to indicate a ſpeedy infraction of 9 TY 
a deed ; the ſubmiſſion of the Britiſh miniſtry in 
ſending hoſtages to Paris, inſpirited the French 


> + 


t a holder attempt; for they apprehended that 


ricain, Would tamely ſuffer an indignicy 05 | 


might contribute Ae to the prejudice ol 
her intereſt,” as well as the diminution of her ho- 
nour. While the Britiſh miniſtry were project. 
ing the Proteſtant colonization of Nova Scotia, 
the miniſtry of Verſailles fxed their attention on 
aggrandizing their power in the ſugar colonies: 


. orders were ſent to the marquis de Caylus, the 
governor of Martinico, and the other French 
Windward iſlands in America, to fortify Tobago, 


one of the neutral iſlands, ſituate twenty miles 
north eaſt of che ifland of Trinity, and 120 
miles fouth of the iſland of Barbadoes, being 


thirty-two miles long, and twelve miles broad; 


and which, by the zreary of Utrecht, as well as 


the illands St Vincent, St Lucia, and Dominica, 


was agreed to remain unſettled, and unfortified, 
till the right of ſovereignty was determined; 

| IIS S f . 
though the Britiſh governor of Barbadoes, and 


the French governor of Martinico, both nomi- 


nally ſtiled themſelves governors of theſe iſlands. 


%, 


where they arrived, and erected a 
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The marquis de Caylus, on the 26th of Novem- CAP. 
ber 1748, publiſhed a proclamation, aſſerting the _ v. 
ſoyereignty of France to Tobago, and the other 


neutral iſlands ; declaring, that he would protect 


the inhabitants of Tobago, and prohibiting their 


having any correſpondence, with the Britiſh, 


Dutch, or Daniſh colonies. The French go- 
vernor, accordingly ſent two men of war, with 


1749. 


| 750 ſoldiers, belides {crtlers, ro fortify ede: 


attery, at 
Courlander's bay, on the old foundation ; this 
intelligence was carried to Captain Tyrrel, who 
_ commanded the Britiſh ſhips on the ſtation of 
Barbadoes; upon which Governor Greenville 
aſſembled the council of that iſland, and the 
reſult of this meeting was, to diſpatch Captain 
Tyrrel, with the Cheſterfield of forty guns, the 
Richmond of . and the Speedwel ſloop, 
to obſerve the French at Tobago; but this come 


mander had only the mortification of | perceiy- 


ing the French fortifying the iſland, . and pre- 


venting the Engliſh, from cutting wood there, 


while his hands were tied up from making any 
„„ r i ng 
. Is, the French were permitted to keep the 
poſſeſſion of Tobago, Barbadoes would be of lit- 


tle value in peace, and of no ſafety in war: the 
merchants of London, trading to the Weſt Indies, 


. were as truly ſenſible as the inhabitants of Barba- 
does, that the continuance of the latter to be a 
people, would depend on the ſucceſs. of the re- 


preſentation of this affair, for the effectual inter. 


poſition of his Britannic majeſty with the court of 
Wee As ſoon as the declaration of the French 
governor relating to the ſettling of Tobago, was 
communicated to the Britiſh miniſtry, a courier 
was diſpatched to Verſailles, with directions for 
MT "MES Colo- 


* 


632. 
Pan Colonel York, the Britiſh reſident there, ta, 


* 
* 
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make remonſtrances on this ſubje& ; who re- 
A tcurned the courier with a declaration from the 


French miniſtry, utterly denying their having 
any knowledge of the proceedings of the go- 
vernor of Martinico, with affurances that they 
had patched orders to him to deſiſt from wy 


ore ings. This declaration. of the court of 
e 


Verſailles was repreſented, by a letter from the 
Duke of Bedford, to a numerous company of 


the merchants of London, who had aſſembled, 


on this occaſion: however the actions of the 


French were contradictory to their profeſſions ;, 

they wanted nothing more than to eſtabliſh the 
ſettlement of Tobago, though they pretended 
to be ignorant of what was tranſacting there 
and they protracted the time ſo long, as ta oc- 
caſion the legiſlative body of Barbadoes to 

make ſeveral addreſſes and applications to his 
Britannic majeſty, and his miniſtry, on this im- 


portant affair, before they could obtain the eva- 


cuation of the iſland, which, at laſt, was pro- 
cured by an order ſigned by the French mo- 


narch for evacuating that iſland, as well as St 


Vincent, St Dominica, and St Lucia; though 


the Marquis de Caylus, afterwards declared, in 


his dying moments, that he had poſitive direc- 


tions from the French miniſtry concerning his 


conduct at Tobago. 14 
' A prINGs engaged io a deſperate var, 


ought, in prudence, to receive the overtures © 


peace, either when the egemy is ready to yield 
the point contended for, or. when that. point is 
found impoſſible to be ever obtained; or when 


* 
9 


contending any longer, though with probability 
of gaining that point at laſt, would put ſuch a 
Prince and his people in a worſe, condition than | 


# Jag * £ 
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the preſent loſs of it: all which conſiderations are Cn - 
of much greater force, where a war is managed V. 
by an alliance of many confederates, which i x 
the variety of intereſts, among the ſeveral 1749. 
rties, is liable to ſo many unforeſeen accident: 
- becauſe, in a confederate war, it ought to be 
: conſidered which party has the deepeſt ſhare in 
- the quarrel ; for though each may have their 
particular reaſons, yet one or two among them 
will probably be more concerned than the reſt, 
and therefore ought to bear the greateſt part of 
the burthen, in proportion to their ſtrength. 
Among the ſeveral parties who came firſt or 
laſt to act either as principals, or auxiliaries, in 
the preſent war, there were none but who, in 
proportion, had more to get or loſe, to hope 
or to fear, from the good or ill ſucceſs of it, than 
the Britiſh nation: the Queen of Hungary took 
up arms to defend herſelf from immediate ruin; 
his moſt Catholic majeſty, the King of Pruſſia, 
and the EleQor of Bavaria, were all inſtigated, 
by France, to plunder and divide the extenſive 
patrimony belonging to the Houſe of Auſtria ; 
and France was in expectation of . e 
her frontier on the ſide of the Netherlands, as 
well as of procuring a ſovereignty in Italy for 
another prince of the Bourbon family: his Sar- 
dian majeſty had equal fears and temptations to 
aſſiſt the Houſe of Auſtria; he was afraid of the 
tco near proximity of France; and he was not 
only certain of obtaining a large acquiſition from 
the Auſtrian inheritance, but he was even con- 
ident of procuring 9 of Final; be- 
: ſides the main charge of the war, on that fide, 
was to be ſupplied by England, while both the 
glory and the profit redounded to him : the two 
e e en 


. 


1 
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Par took up arms only for their own, ſecurity; and 
WS fo that: Great Britain, though not ſo immediate- 


1749. 
2 > 2 


\ 


7 


the other powers came in purely for ſubſidies: 


ly intereſted, was more active than the reſt of 
the contending powers, and this only for the 


preſervation and ſupport of the Auſtrian inheri- 


rance, * It has been obſeryed, by a noble au- 
thor, that the war with France, which was pro- 


r 


ductive of the treaty of Utrecht, coſt the Bri- 


tiſh nation upwards of | ſixty. millions in the 
whole, and left it fifty millions in debt; beſides, 
after repeated, as well as unexpected ſucceſs. in 
arms, putting the inhabitants, and their poſte- 
rity, in a worſe condition, not only than any of 


— 


their allies, but even their conquered enemies; 


however, by that treaty, the Britiſh confederates 
obtained a valuable augmentation of territory in. 
the Netherlands, and therefore there could not 
be ſo be reafon for complaining then, as there 
was in the preſent, war, which, at the ſame time 
that it diminiſhed che poſſeſſions of the houſe, of, 
Auſtria, left the enormous debt of eighty mik 
Hong upon the. Britiſh nation. Though, the war 
with Spam was avowedly commenced, to obtain 


an eirimoleſted navigation in America, and to 


procure a proper ſatisfaction for the Britiſh South 
Sea company; yet the definitive treaty ſtipu- 
lated nothipg more than 3 fuſpenfion, of arms 
herween the two crowns, and _che_re-eſtablith-, 
ment of commerce between their ſubjects, rect, 
Procally, without mentioning a word of the dif- 


ferences which gave riſe to the war in regard to 


were now as refractory in fatisfying the demands 


America: by the 16th. article of the definitive 


treaty, the Aſſſento trade was confirmed only 


for four years, though there was nine years non- 


ehjoymenr of the traffic; the Spaniſh miniſtry 


4 
bo 
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of the Britiſn South Sea company, as they were Har 
before the commencement of the war, notwith- V. 
ſtanding the Britiſn troops had evacuated the 
iſland of Rattan; and they were even ſo in- 1748. 
tractable as to reject all the expedients offered, 
on this ſubject, by Mr Keene the Britiſh am- 
baſſador, who made the ſtrongeſt ſollicitations 
for compromiſing the differences unadjuſted by - 
the definitive treaty. With regard to the 
Queen of Hungary, ſhe found herſelf ſtript of 
the noble dutchy of Sileſia, for an aggrandize- 
ment to his Pruſſian majeſty, in Germany; in 
Italy ſhe had made the ceſſion of a very ample 
territory, as a recompence for the ſervices of 
the King of Sardinia ; and, to all this, ſhe was 
finally obliged to furrender a whole ſovereignty 
to the infant Don Philip. The Dutch were in- 
deed re-eſtabliſhed in all their territories: ho- 
ever the French ſucceeded in the ſcheme for 
which they kindled up the deſtructive flame of 
war; though they ſuffered extremely in their 
maritime intereſt, they ſtill carefully protected 
the territorial property of their confederates; 
they ſtill found a method of preventing the 
Spaniards from admitting the Britiſh ſubjects to 
a free navigation; and they had ſufficiently, for 
this time, diſplumaged the wings of the Auſtti- 
an eagle. Thus, after fuch a general effuſion 
of blood, and ſuch an'expenditare” of wealth, 
France found herſelf ' ſucceſsful 'in her principal 
views: ſhe conſented to peace only to prepare 
and ſtrengthen herſelf for the renewal of war 
hence the ſettlement at Tobago; the revival of 
her negotiations in the forth, where ſhe was 
ſtill predominant at the court of Stockholm, and 
where ſhe renewed, the ſubſidy treaty with his 
Daniſh majeſty ; hence the re-exertion of her 

5 f 5 * >> PRA. 
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Parr) political intrigues at. Conſtantinople, where ſhe . 


of the Powers of Europe, 


obtained the depoſition of the Mufti, the diſ- 


Gre grace of the Grand Vizir, and endangered the 


ſafety of the Imperial Sultan, by irritating the 
turbulent Janizaries againſt every eminent Otto- 
man, who had recommended a pacific diſpofi- 
tion, during the contentions among the Chrif 


tian powers ; hence the emiſſaries of France 
. were again ſwarming in every court of Europe, 


her frontier fortifcations repaired, her marine 
eſtabliſhed and improved, and, what was 


ſtill worſe, tho obtaining a new alliance in Italy 


wich his Sardinian majeſty, by promoting the 


" matriage of the infanta Donna Maria, of Spain, 


with Victor Amadeus Maria, Prince of Pied- 
mont. What may not the reſtleſs ambition of 
France attempt in the coutſe of a few ſucceed- 
ing years? by her indefatigable attention to 
the augmentation of her maritime force, by 


maintaining a numerous army of veteran ſoldiers 


on foot, by providing herſelf with the moſt ac- 


compliſned generals in Europe, and by recon- 
ciling other princes to her intereſt, her power 
ught to be dreaded ; while her artifices ought 
to be detected, her ſchemes eluded, and her 


ambition oppoſed: for ſhe now not only grounds 


her dependence on the crown of Spain, his Si- 


eilian majeſty, and the roy infant Don Philip, 
but ſhe has, alſo. contracted. a defenſive alliance 


with the King, of ; Sardinia ;; beſides. which, by 


continuing the Marquis de Curſay, with 6,000 
French troops, in Corſica, ſhe has the abſolute 

aſcendency at Genoa ; fo that her power is too 
formidable in Italy Vin the Netherlands her 


own. force will be ſufficient: in the north the. 
can ſet the. Swediſh maſtiff to worry the Ruſſian - 
bear, or bring the Ottoman wolves to ravage 


* % 
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the banks of the Volga: and in Germany ſhe Cn Ar. 
cn depend on the Elector of Saxony; ſhe can V. 
, Cconfide in the King of Pruſſia; and ſhe may 
gagain extend her influence over ſeveral other 1749. 
princes of the Empire : while this potency can EO 
only be oppoſed by his Britannic majeſty, the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the States General of the 
United Provinces, with ſuch auxiliary forces as 
they can be able to procure :. but it is to be 
| hoped that Heaven will avert the ſudden return | 
of all the calamities of war, and prolong the 
public appearance of that inextinguiſhable blaze - 
of ambition, which has deſolated the plains of 
Europe, and, for ſix years, expelled tranquility 
from the neighbouring nations. 855 
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Hark how, beneath the hawithe 
ee 
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| While blythe Eaphroſyne is. BN 
Say: dancing o' er the village green; 
Where wanton Pan, with pres reigns; 
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Eabenled legions quit the field, „„ 

To wine, to love, to friendſhip eld Eons 

No more your N files advance; 
Through down the burniſh'd falchion, helm, and 9” 
Partake the Sena bowl, SR the ſprightly dance. 4 
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nn — * nymphs. and ſwains. 


Let the p 10 * . „„ 4 
Stop the clarion's lofty ſound : | 


i Wreath*d with myrtle, bleſs'd with eaſe, | 
Seck TrzzNnz's ballow'd ground. 8 - 
Come, chaſte goddeſs !* come, and bring | Os # 
Alt the garlands of the ſpring E 


f Fa 
All that decks the riper VV 
Hither, godfleſs } hither rr? -- 
Dear LIBER KTV, do thourattendz © * 5h. oe 
Sweet Harmony, thy graces lend; 555 
From Tzmez's vale, or from Adnia's ww, „ 
Hail, MvsEs, hail the great SATURNIAN hour. "= 
RECYDATIVE. I 
Far as cerulean ocean rolls. „ 
From Indian Gances to the Poles, Par 3 
BRITANNIA's ſpacious navies ride, „ | = 


And wart home py _ ev'ry _ 
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: The Muszs here exalt their. —_— 
3 Bare ſmiling PI EN v crowns che mead z 
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* And boundleſs FazzDOM: 1 
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= © ToFxzzpon, to Pract, bark, the full conſort ſwe 


E - The ſhrill trumpets found, and tlie deep organs blowz þ 
All Evgzorz has 25 but here LIBER Tx dwells, 
. And Britons 7 | 
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all ber bleflings ſhallnow, | Wo 
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